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CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


CIIAI'TliR 1. 

♦ 

THK IRlSlf IN AMERICA. 

Atmrivu t^;*' Xatural lU'fiiize ot* the Irii*h — Their Claims on the Good-will of 
.\iiDM leans Tiu ir .Reception in America — Doctrines of Naturalization — 
IjaprcNaa’ Hiii it.s <>f the Iri.di -Tcmpcnuiee — Intelligence Societies — Com- 
p.aris 'ii bet we-, u Liei inuns and Irish — Teter I’arley on Ireland and the Irish. 

On'i: (»r ilie .sul»jects whicli most naturally attracted my 
arttMuion was ilio jxxsitioii ami prospects of my emigrant 
fMluw-rounirvinen iliroughout tlie Union. I was soon 
saiisfkd tliai 1 saw them in a character altogether new, 
and inlinitnly ini]»roved in comparison with that which 
thiy show in tlieir native island or in Great Britain. The 
}>ovoi i v, suHiTing, and discontent of the masses in Ireland 
at o nfi <Vaiht modified when tliey cross the channel, and 
sliifr ilte scene of existence ih the English shore. Their 
industiy has more seoj>o, their earnings are larger, their 
iiiatt'rial intei*ests l>etterc<l. "Small advantages, however, 
ant gained in a moral sense. Degraded by a feeling of 
inreriority ainl the overbearing manner of their new fellow- 
suhj('(‘i.s, I’ar from the associations of home, and aloof from 
the c<>nuuunity at large — without anchorage ground or a 
congenial soil, like sea-beaten ships or trees uprooted by 
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the wind — they are, in the true, but perhaps impolitic, 
words of a great living statesman, “ aliens in race, lan- 
guage, and religion.” Thus it is that the mass of Irish- 
men, the poor, ill-educated, lower classes are never seen 
in their real native character, in what is, logically and 
legally, the land of their allegiance, or the step-mother 
country to which they may have removed^. 

It is no, wonder, then, that they yield in large numbers 
to that instinctive longing for change which throbs in the 
breast of the unhappy ; that they seek elsewhere the good 
which Nature tells them is the birthright of humanity ; 
and that, having fixed on the goal of their hopes, they 
should crowd to it, and aid those they love and have left 
behind to follow and share in their success. 

A wdde field is open to their adventurous course ; 

“ The world is all before them, where to choose ; ” 

and many a voice is raised, to counsel or deceive thcuii. 
Inducements of various kinds arc held out. Solid advan- 
tages are mixed up with visionary speculations. The real 
is blended with the ideal, in the seductive picture.s of 
colonial enjoyment. Objections are made, and ob.stacle.s 
suggested, as self-interest dictates to the agents who would 
dissuade the voluntary exiles from taking the cour.s(' ol 
their predilection. But the welcoming whisper of aflection 
from the United States, answered by the urgings of their 
own hearts, insensibly drawsithem on; and they liofx-fully 
trust themselves on “the broad Atlantic,” to jirocccd in 
immense majorities to the barbours of New york and 
Boston, or the* other seaports of the Great llcpublic. 

They have powerful reasons to expect a ■warm wclconn? 
and a ready-made home in this land of political promi.se. 
Ireland has strong claims on the good-will of Araei’ica. 
When the war of the Revolution broke out, the inhabitants 
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of Belfast were the first European community — the French 
Court does not come under that classification — that gave 
open expression to their good wishes for the Amerio^n 
cause. Public meetings, quickly following the first, were 
held throughout the country, to encourage transatlantic 
I’esistance ; and as the contest went on, Ireland, catching 
inspiration from ^le example of the New World, took that 
noble attitude of resistance which gained for her in 1782, 
under the guidance of Grattan and his patriotic associates, 
the legislative and commercial independence which was 
destined to so short a life. But from that period of a 
common sympathy — which . ought not to be afiected by 
success or failure — Irishmen have never ceased to look 
towards America with afi'ection ; loving the people who 
won tlie freedom for which they vainly sighed, and 
regarding that country as the natural haven for hopes 
too often shipwrecked in the tempests of hard fate that 
beat ujion their native land. 

Any one who has travelled in Ireland, not merely with 
eves to sei' her former wretchedness, but also with ears 
to hear hei' conqhainings, must have remarked the en- 
thnsiasni towards America that mingles with them. By 
ihe less-elevated ranks, the small farmers, artisans, and 
pf'.isantrv. the United (States are considered as a sort of 
hall'-^vay stagi' to ireavcn, rvhither some of the kindred or 
ii [('lids of almost every family have already repaired ; and 
whenc.o they laa^civc accounts, that even when unex- 
aggeiated or falling short of the truth, paint this new- 
found honie, in comparison with their own domestic misery, 
as tlie very El Dorado of Spanish romance.** Infants suck 

* ' Tl)**. JriHli oil tlioii- tin ival m America cannot believe their own eyes ; they 
loci uti thou{gh under a spell. They do not dare to describe to their friends in 
Europe the olrt'ams of ^tilk and lionoy that flow through this promised land. 

'* An Iri.Nlixuau who had recently arrived, showed his master a letter which he 
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in, as it were, with their mother’s milk, this passionate 
admiration of the New World. They are cradled in 
eulogiums on its excellence. Its praises are the lullaby 
of the child. The boy is taught to venerate its greatness ; 
and the man talks of and sighs for its far-oflF shores, with 
a fervid admiration that knows no bounds. 

The poetic mind of the Irishman, his.warm heart, and 
ambitious temperament, all unite to give the colours of 
enchantment to the fairy-land he pants for. The beauty, 
the affection, the glory he pictures to himself form the 
arch of the covenant which Heaven seems to have made 
with the poor exile. Long before he trusts his fate upon 
the ocean he sees America, in the visions of night as well 
as in his day-dreams, more verdant than his own green 
fields, more fertile than the valleys, more sublime than 
the mountains. But, above all things, he reckons with 
too ardent security, on an ardour equal to his own, in tho 
noble race with which ho has peopled his fancied elysiurn. 
Often do his sentiments literally and unwittingly respond 
to the exclamation of Miranda, in “ The Tempest : ” — 

“How beautiful Mankind is! O brave New AV^orld, 

That has sucb people in it I ’’ 

Everything relating to the Revolutionaiy struggle has 
a thrilling interest for tho people of Ireland. It is 
not merely for the memory of their own coui.'trymcn, 
Montgomery and others, whfe heroically fell or conquered 
in the cause of freedom, that they retain regard. The 
name of Washington is held* in reverence without limit. 
Who can read the following anecdote, recorded hy 

had just written to his family. *But, Patrick/ said his master, ‘why do you 
say that you have meat three times a- week, when you have it three times a-flay ‘I * 
‘Why is itr replied Pat; ‘it is because they wouldn’t believe me if I told 
tbeoi so/'*— /S&ciefy, Mmnm, md Politics in the UniUtl States. By MiCttAEi 
Chivalieb. American translation. 
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Mr. Hackett, the comedian, without a cordial wish to 
grasp the hand, and share the emotion, of such men as 
composed the audience of the Dublin theatre ? — 

“ The first nigbt of the performance of * Eip Van Winkle,’ when 
in the midst of the scene where he finds himself lost in amazement 
at the change of his native village, as well as of himself and every- 
body he meets, a pesson of whom he is inquiring mentions the name 
of Washington. Rip asks, ‘Who is he?* The other replies, 
‘ AVliat ! did you never hear of the immortal George Washington, 
the Father of his country ? * At these words, the whole audience 
from pit to gallery seemed to rise, and with shouting, huzzaing, 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet, made the very building 
shake. These deafening plaudits continued some time, and wound 
up with three distinct rounds. To attempt to describe my feelings 
during such an unexpected thunder-gust of national enthusiasm, is 
utterly impossible. I choked, — the tears gushed from my eyes, — 
and I can assure you, it was by a great effort that I restrained 
inysoif from destroying all the illusion of the scene, by breaking the 
fetters with which the age and character of Rip had invested me, 
and exclaiming, in the fulness of my heart, ‘ God bless old 
Ireland ! * 

That touching scene was, beyond all doubt, a fair 
s]icciTncn of tlic almost universal Irish sentiment, in regard 
to America and to the founder of its greatness. That 
sentiment is, on numberless occasions, made evident, not 
in Ireland alone, hut wherever Irishmen are to he found, 
in wliatcvcr quarter of the globe. It is, in fact, unquestion- 
able, that the Irishman looks upon America as the refuge 
of his race, the home of his kindred, the heritage of his 
childi'en and tlicir children. The Atlantic is, to his mind^ 
less a barrier of separation between land and land, than is 
yt. George’s Channel. The shores of England are farther 
off, in his lieart’s geography, than those of New York or 
Massachusetts. Degrees of latitude are not taken into 
account, in the rfteasurements of his enthusiasm. Ireland, 
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-^d M die kif end fond as ho is of calling her so, — 
seems to him bat a part and parcel of that great continent 
which it sounds, to his notions, unnatural to designate as 
the new wwld. Ho has no feeling towards America but 
that of lore and loyalty. To live on her soil, to work for 
tho public good, and die in the country’s service, are 
goniune aspirations of the son of Erin, when ho quits tho 
place of his birth for that of his adoption. No nice dis- 
tinctions of nationality, no cold calculations of forms, enter 
into his mind. Ejrtk and alirn are words whicJi convey 
no distinct meaning to liini. lie only feels that he belongs 
to the country where he earns his bread. Ilis birthright 
has hitherto been but a birthright of suffering. The 
instinct of naturalization is within his soul. And he 
cannot conceive that the ocean which he is crossing, 
should be more powerful to deprive him of, than his on\ n 
heart-yearnings are to secure to him, all the rights ami 
privileges which that instinct .seems to claim. 

His first foot-print on tho soil of the New ’World i^ (o 
him a virtual seal placed on the bond of hi.s fidelity. The 
first breath of air he inhales is a cordial to his lieart, for 
he knows it is the air of freedom. He nc\cr hcTore h it 
himself really a man ; for the bliglit of petty proscription 
had, ever until now, hung over ami tiromid him. lie 
never before knew the obligations of tin' word ftl/eqlvjia‘ ; 
for a host of small inipedimpnts stood hctweeii him ami 
the object to which he owed it. Now he rontprehends 
and acknowledges it. lie feels him«(;If to he identified 
with that to which his fealty is due. He coii.sider.H Itinisi'll’ 
*n integral portion of the State, lie i.s at once, in lio.irt. 
and soul, if not in form, a citizen. 

And may it not hero bo asked, Is the man who tliu.s 
comes into the country, — a part of it by finpulsc, a ])atrio( 
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ready-made, — a fit object of doubt and odium ? and might, 
it not be more generous, just, and politic to meet half-way * 
his ingenuous views, to stretch out to him the hand of 
brotherhood, to join in the bond of fellowship which his 
heart has already ratified 1 Might not a fairer estimate 
of his character than that which generally prevails, and a 
higher trust in human nature itself, combine, and safely 
too,||^ as at once to invest him with the title he aspires to, 
ajid the rights which it confers, thus making him in reality 
wliat he believes himself to be, and giving him the best 
of all inducements to learn and uphold the real interests 
of the country he would thus belong to, and removing the 
dangerous chance of his being misled and imposed on by 
the. temptations which induce the immigrant, while an 
alien, to give to a faction an adherence which is due to 
the commonwealth ? 

Tliis is, however, as will bo seen, put merely hypotheti- 
cally ; and is thrown out, rather to induce reflection than 
to ])rovoke discussion. It may, however, serve as an index 
to the tenor of what is to follow, and to the opinions of 
tlie high authorities I mean to refer to, in practically 
treating the question of naturalization. 

The e.vpceiations of the new comer, romantic rather 
than reasonable, arc too often cruelly checked in the first 
inoiacuts of his arrival. lie gives his hand, — and an 
Irishman’s hand almost alwj^s has his heart in it, — to the 
designing persons by whom, from various motives, he is 
watched for and caught up ; but the cordiality of his 
gras[) m?hts a cold return. He speaks in the fulness of 
sincerity ; but no voice responds in the same key. His 
uncoutli air, his coarse raiment, his blunders, and his 
brogue are certainly unattractive or ludicrous, to those 
who consider him only as a machine for doing the rough 
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work of the State, or as an object of political speculation. 
The Irishman soon sees the fact of his position, for he is 
sensitive and shrewd beyond most men ; and it may be 
imagined how keen and how bitter is his annoyance. No 
man is sooner than an Irishman thrown back on his own 
feelings. The recoil is in proportion to the exuberance ; 
and in the same degree in which they ar^ originally warm 
and social, they become morose and gloomy whei^hus 
repelled. His natural gaiety overcomes this effect at 
times, or enables him to conceal what pains him so 
acutely. But the inward utterance of his disappointment 
is deeply echoed in his heart ; and he is too prone to 
resent, or even avenge, a wrong done to his feelings, 
which, did it affect his interests alone, he would despise. 
“ Taciturn vivit stdr pectore vidnus.” 

By a rapid transition, on finding himself slighted and 
despised, he assumes the offensive, becomes violent, throws 
himself into the open arras of faction ; drinks, swears, 
joins in riots ; and, fancying that the hostile outpo\iring.s, 
by which a “ party ” assails him, speak the sense of the 
nation at large, he withdraws his proffered sympathy ; 
and, seeing that he is stigmatized as an alien, — for he has 
learned the meaning of the word, — he falls into the circle 
of his fellow-countrymen, becomes one of the mass of 
ignorance and intemperance which disgraces the Aibntic 
cities, and is soon, in fact, little better than a colonist, in 
the land which he sought with that kind of reverence tliat 
propels a repentant sinner inj,o the cotnforting bosom of 
the Church. 

Yet, though*baffled and disappointed, the ardent love of 
liberty rarely deserts the Irish heart, and it as rarely sinks 
Mtq despair. Few of the exiles retum to the old country. 
They, in a vast majority of cases, hold fast*, and work their 
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way. Nor do they cease to love America. But they 
lore it now, not with the rapture of an abstract passion, 
but with a practical and business-like regard, as the birth)!- 
place of their children, and the field for the exercise of 
their own. patient industry. 

Thus, in the very best aspect of his fate, the immigrant 
drags on, for five Jong and weary years, in a probation of 
dru(^ry — which, to those who do not suffer it, seems a 
mere span — in a state of manifest inferiority to the 
citizen, who employs, makes a tool of, or, perhaps, bribes 
and buys him, for purposes of electioneering debasement. 
This cannot, certainly, increase the alien’s self-esteem, or 
make him more fit for the exercise of a citizen’s privileges. 
It must, indeed, add to his sense of degradation. Year 
after year he becomes, no doubt, more and more 
ac(iu;^iited with the workings of party machinery. But 
those years do not teach him to love the country one whit 
more than he loved it on the day ^f his landing ; and he 
has not that pride of conscious respectability and value, 
which leads the real freeman, however lowly his station, 
to take a wide and exalted view of public affairs. The 
longer the alien remains in this chrysalis state, may he 
not become the less suited for the enjoyment of the light 
and ail-, wlion he breaks his shell, expands his wings, and 
Hies ipto his now political existence ? Cramped, narrowed, 
and prejudiced, ho is immersed in the low tricks of the 
intriguers, who have pounced upon and beguiled him ; 
and more irritated and angry against those who, inde- 
[icndent of strict party grounds, are adverse to him on 
those of his birth alone. A deep-rooted sense of wrong, 
and a hatred to those who do it, are nourished in his 
heart and instilled into his children ; and a large portion 
of the population is thus, for one generation at least. 
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alienated from, the rest, and driven, as it were, into a 
second exile from all the social advantages of citizenship. 
The theory of the naturalization laws of course is, that the 
five years shall be years of instruction for the duties of 
citizenship ; but, in the actual want of siich instruction, is 
not the effect of the delay too likely to be such as I have 
described 1 Yet, with all this, the Irishman can hardly 
bo made a bad or a disloyal citizen, or prevente<^rom 
embracing the first opportunity to serve the country, as is 
proved by the readiness with which ho enlists in the naval 
or military force. 

In thus stating impartially, and with a thorough know- 
ledge of Irish character, the effects produced on great 
numbers of emigrants from that country, I am by no 
means making a reproach, on the score of feeling, or want 
of feeling, against those who arc ignorant of the hi.story of 
Ireland, who know the character of the people only 
through the medium ^ these very e.xiles, and who have 
had no means of scanning the hearts which beat under 
so coarse an exterior. Every candid Irishman, who under- 
stands any portion of human nature beyond his own, will 
admit, that his over-ardent temperament is very likely to 
beget suspicion as to his sincerity, in those who do not 
partake of it in anything like the same degree ; whilt' 
his familiar, free-and-easy manners are little in accoiuhinc',' 
with the reserved and cautious habits of the majorily uf 
the American people. Taking things for granted is tiie 
curse of the generous-hearted, in alt climo.s ami at all 
times. No one suffers more from this too comm<ni 
jtnistake than the Irish immigrant, who, when ho limbs 
himself deceived in his sanguine estimate of men and 
things, makes no allowance for those who fall below his 
fancied standard, and who look askance or stand aloof 
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from his companionship. But this is not altogether fair 
on his part. 

How can a cool New-Englander, for example, who 
has never experienced misfortunes, or hved under a state 
of things which make a man long for another country in 
preference to his own, — whose only idea of emigration is 
connected with money-making, without a single tinge of 
sentjj^ent, — the “ far west ” of whose imaginings brings 
no notions but tliose of forests, prairies, floods, swamps, 
alligators, and rattlesnakes, — how can such a man place 
implicit faith in the tear-filled eye, the glowing cheek, the 
overflowing discourse of a stranger from beyond the ocean, 
who, on touching the soil of that western world in which 
he has come to seek his fortune, professes to love it like 
the land of his birth, talks to the inhabitants as brothens, 
and Assumes an interest in the welfare, and a pride in the 
greatness of the country, as though it were to all intents 
and purposes his own ? Is it not .excusable if the uncon- 
vinced Yankee looks and listens with caution to this new 
comer, or even if ho considers him a cheat, calls his warm 
talk " blarney,” and sets him down as an interloper % 

Such sentiments as these once excited, it is difficult to 
<lis!odgc tliem from the mind. And when the transition 
in the feelings of the foreigner, arising from his discovery 
of th«se sentiments, has fairlj’ set in, a reciprocal tone of 
dislike and acrimony is sure ^o bo the result. It is need- 
less to ])oint out how mufh this unfortunate state of 
misunderstanding is fostered by taunts and jibes on the 
one hand, and by the angry spirit of disappointment 
snperitidnced on the other. 

Tlio fierce zeal with which the Irishmen, who h^e 
acfpiired the rights of citizenship, enter into political 
strife cannot fail to excite extreme jealousy in those 
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native partizans, who see themselves outstripped in 
violence, and robbed of their privileges of railing and 
rioting. Even the more sober and tolerant cannot 
endure the boisterous patriotism of those sons of Erin, 
nor feel quite at ease on seeing that those who had been 
a few years previously the despised subjects of a foreign 
sovereign, should now so soon enjoy an equality of rights 
with the offspring of home-born republicans, who |pined 
their privileges at the cost of their lives and fortunes, in 
a long and doubtful struggle. 

This particular cause of dissatisfaction is common to 
persons of every station throughout tlie country. Then 
comes a particular discontent on the part of the working 
classes of the community against those hardy labourers 
from beyond seas, who come into the market to do more 
for less money, to live in a way which lowers the general 
respectability of the working-man, thus causing at once a 
decrease in wages, and in the consideration accorded by 
the employer to the labourer, and doing a double mischief 
on the score of their profits and their pride. They know 
not, or probably give small credit if they do know them, 
to the motives which induce the Irish labourer in America 
to undergo privations, that in many cases make his 
condition little better than it was at homo. But when it 
is, as it ought to be, widely understood that the I.rifdmian 
braves reproach and contumely, and denies himself many 
of the enjoyments his earnings might procure, that be may 
be able to remit a portion of them to his suflering 
relatives in ,the old country, how lofty is his moral 
elevation ; how does his pious attachment to his ancient 
“tith and kin ” give assurance of his fidelity to the now 
relations he has made for himself in his new home ! How 
often is the fable of “ The Cock and the Jewel ” acted 
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over in that distant country, as well as in all other parts 
of the world I What numberless instances occur of worth 
despised and merit trampled down, from ignorance «f 
their value, or because they are found in ignoble places I 

The naturalization of foreigners has been, from the 
most ancient times, a point of considerable jealousy with 
all civilized countries. The old Greek states indulged the 
most ^narrow views on this subject. Intermarriage was 
forbidden between citizens of the various republics, and 
no person was allowed to hold land within the territory 
of any state but his own. When the Olynthian republic 
introduced a more liberal and beneficial policy, it was 
considered as a portentous innovation.* And, as a most 
remarkable stretch of gratitude to the Athenians, for their 
assistance in the war against Phillip of Macedon, the 
Byzaijtines infringed their ordinary strictness, and granted 
by law to their allies the right of intermarriage with 
their citizens, and the power of purchasing and holding 
lands in the Byzantine territories. 

In the palmy da^-^s of Athens herself the privilege of 
citizenship was deemed a very distinguished favour, and 
could only be obtained by the decree of two successive 
assemblies of the people ; and the laws enacted the penalty 
of death to any stranger who intruded his voice into their 
legislative proceedings. 

The Romans of the republic were noted for their 
pocidiar jealousy of the jus dvitatis, or rights of a citizen. 
In the time of Augustus the Fame anxiety existed to keep 
the people untainted of foreign blood.t And it was not 
until the reign of Caracalla that, for purposes of a more 
extended taxation, the freedom of the city was commu- 
nicated to the whole Roman world.;}: 

* Milford's “History of Qrcece,” vol. v. p. 9. 
t Suotouxus, “ de Aug.’* sect. 40. J GibboUj vo). i. p* 267. 
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From those remote days to the present time, conflicting 
opinions and contradictory enactments have prevailed on 
the subject of the naturalization and alien laws ; and 
there is, perhaps, no other of equal importance to the 
well-being of states which is, at this day, involved in 
so much doubt and delicacy. It is not necessary to enter 
at larffe into the consideration of a matter which has called 

O 

forth much reasoning and a variety of argument from 
some of the most distinguished jurists of both hemispheres. 
The main foundation of all legislation or usage on the 
subject seems to be, that almost all civilized nations 
admit the principle of expatriation. Cicero regarded it 
as one of the firmest bases of Roman liberty, that the 
citizen had the privilege to stay or renounce his residence 
in the state at pleasure. And the principal modern writers 
on public law, as Gi’otius, Pufiendorf, Wyckefort, and Yattel, 
have spoken generally, though perhaps rather loosely, 
in favour of the right of a subject to einigrato and abandon 
his native country, unless there bo some j)ositivo restiaint 
by law or he be at the time in possession of a public trust, 
or unless his country be in distress, or in war, or staiul in 
need of his assistance. 

It is the doctrine of the English Coinnion Law, that 
natural-bom subjects owe an allegiance Avhich is intrinsic 
and perpetual, and which cannot be divcste<l by ajjy act 
of their own. However repugnant this may be* to oui- 
notions of the natural liberty of mankind, or however in- 
consistent with the principlo.declared by some of the Stat(i 
Constitutions in America, yet, as the question has never 
been settled % judicial decision, and as the judges of tho 
Supreme Court have discovered much embarrassment in 
deration, it seems admitted that, until some legis- 
'gulations on the subject are prescribed, the rule ot 
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the Common Law must prevail ; its only relaxation being 
in the case of persons who for commercial purposes may 
acquire the rights of a citizen of another country, tha 
place of domicile determining the character of a party as 
to trade. 

The naturalization laws of the United States have been 
subject to great and frequent variation. The terms upon 
which any alien, being a free white person,* can be natu- 
ralized, are prescribed by the Acts of Congress of the 
14th of April, 1802, ch. 28 ; the 3d of March, 1813, ch. 
184 ; the 22nd of March, 1816, ch. 32 ; the 26th of May, 
1824, ch. 186 ; and the 24th of May, 1828, cli. 106. 

Previously to the first of those Acts, which has fixed the 
main point of the term of probationary residence in the 
country, it fluctuated considerably. In 1790, only two 
years’i previous residence was required. In 1795, the 
period was enlai'ged to five years ; and in 1798 to four- 
teen years. In 1802 it was reduced back to five years, 
whore it yet remains. 

The alien is required to declare on oath before a State 
Court, being a court of record, with a seal and clerk, and 
having Common Law jurisdiction, or before a Circuit or 
District Court of the United States, or before a clerk of 
cither of tlie said Courts, two years at least before his 
admission, his intention to become a citizen, and to 
renounce his allegiance to his own sovereign ; the latter 
stipulation being admitted by the best jurists in the 
country to be grossly iuco’isistent with the generally 


* The Act of Congress confines the description of aliens capable of naturali- 
/^atirin to free white persons.'" It is presumed that this excludes the inhabitants 
of Africa and their descendants ; but it may become a question, to what extent 
pemons of mixed blood are excluded, and what shades and degrees of mixture of 
colour disqualify an alien from application for the benefits of the act of naturali- 
zation. 
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received doctrine of intrinsic and perpetual allegiance. 
The prescribed declaration need not be previously made, 
if the alien resided before the 18th of June, 1812, and has 
since continued to reside, nor if he be a minor under 
twenty-one years of age, and shall have resided in the 
United States three years next preceding his arrival to 
majority. It is sufficient that it be made at the time of 
his adminission, and that he then declare on oath and 
prove to the satisfaction of the Court, that for three years 
next preceding it was his hmd fide intention to become a 
citizen, and then the five years’ residence, including the 
three years of his minority, will entitle him to admission 
as a citizen on complying with the other requisites of 
the law. At the time of his admission his country must 
be at peace with the United States, and he must before 
one of those Courts take an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and likewise an oath to 
renounce and abjure his native allerjiance. He must, at the 
time of his admission sati.sfy the Coui’t by other proof 
than his own oath, that he has resided five years, at least, 
within the United States, and one year, at least, within 
the State where the Court is held ; and if he shall have 
arrived after the peace of 1815, his residence must have 
been continued for five years next preceding his admission, 
without his having been at any time during the fiye,yeai*s, 
out of the territory of the United States. He must satisfy 
the Court, that during that time he has behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well disposed to tlie 
good order and happiness of the same. Ho must, at the 
same tinae renounce any title or order of nobility, if any 
he hath. The law provides, that children of persons duly 
naturalized, being minors at that time, shall, if dwelling in 
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the United States, be deemed citizens. It is further 
provided, that if any alien shall die after his declaration 
and before actual admission as a citizen, his widow as^ 
children shall be deemed citizens. 

A person thus duly naturalized becomes entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of natural-born subjects, 
except that a residence of seven years is requisite to 
enable him to hold a seat in Congress, and no person 
except a natural-born citizen is eligible to the office of 
governor in some of the States, or to that of President 
of the United States." 

I cannot enumerate the. various enactments in the 
several States of the Union, which regulate the particular 
rights and -privileges of aliens or foreign-born citizens. 
Great toleration and latitude of construction prevail in 
some^ while extreme rigour formerly existed in others. 
Before the adoption of the present constitution the power 
of naturfilizing resided in the several States ; and the con- 
stitution of New York, as it was originally passed, required 
all persons born out of the United States to take amoath, 
on being naturalized, abjuring all foreign allegiance in all 
matters ecclesiastical as well as civil. This was intended to 
exclude the Roman Catholics, who acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. It was law in the beginning of 
the last century that every Jesuit and Popish priest who 
should continue in the colony after a given day should be 
condemned to perpetual impfisonment ; and if he broke 
prison and escaped, he should when retaken be put to 
death. Mr. Smith; in his “History of New York,” (page 
111,) declares his opinion, that the law (sfis well as the 

♦ Aa able hiatorioal review of the principal discttssions in the federal courts on 
this important subject in American jurhiprudence» is to be found in Chancellor 
Kent's ** Commentaries/’ vol. ii. 3rd New York edit, part iv. sect. xxv. 

VOL. n. 0 
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punishment) should he perpetual. As late as 1753, the 
legislature of Vir^ia passed an act placing Popish 
recusants under the most oppPessive disabilities. It should 
not hoMrever be forgotten that the charter of Rhode 
Island, of 1663, declared that, “no person within the 
colony, at any time thereafter should be in any wise 
molested, punished, disquieted, or calle(^ in question, for 
any differences in opinion in matters of religion that do 
not actually disturb the peace of the colony.” And the 
Catholic planters of Maryland having already, in 1649, 
declared by law that “ no person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ should be molested in respect of their reli- 
gion,” they procured to their adopted country the distin- 
guished praise of being the first of the American States in 
which toleration was established by law ; and, while the 
Puritans were persecuting their Protestant brethren in 
New England, and the Episcopalians retorting the same 
severity on the Puritans in Virginia, the Catholics, against 
whom the others were combined, formed in Maryland a 
sanctuary where all might worship and none might 
oppress, and where even Protestants sought refuge from 
Protestant intolerance.* New Jersey and Carolina fol- 
lowed the bright example just quoted ; and Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of its celebrated founder, went to the 
most large and liberal extent, declaring that “ no men on 
earth had power or authority to rule over men’s con- 
sciences in the concernments of reh'gion and that “ no 
persons acknowledging a DjEsity and living peaceably in 
society should be molested or prejudiced for their religious 
persuadon.” 

It appears from these “ illustrious examples,” as they 

• Sm OraliAine'a “ History of the Eiso nnd Progress pf the United States.” 
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are justly called by Chancellor Kent, in his “^Commen- 
taries,” that various portions of America became, even in 
its infant state, asylums for fhe enjoyment of the principle 
of civil and religious liberty, to the persecuted votaries of 
those principles from every part of Europe. 

And such surely was the great design of Providence in 
the formation and fashioning of that glorious continent, 
and in leaving its discovery to a period when the day- 
break of literature and science shone on a race of men 
wise enough to comprehend the blessings of such a place 
of refuge, and learned enough to improve its advantages ; 
so that, when ill-fortune, or the wrong-doing of wi(^ed 
rulers in ^e Old World, drove them from their natural 
home, they had one read3’’-made for their exigencies, and 
of ample scope for all comers from generation to genera- 
tion. iNor must the justice of Heaven be arraigned, because 
poverty and suffering exist in Europe, wildernesses and 
desolation in America. A wise beneficence has so ordained, 
that misery should impel population ; and that the wilds 
of the New World should bring out the poor and not the 
rich for their redemption. For, hard-working men, tried 
in the furnace of ill-fortune, are the fitting stock from 
Avhich to people a new world. A striking passage in 
Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies,” free from his usual contorted 
style,.pays a fine tribute to the value of labour; and 
another, of plain but powerful reasoning, is to be found in 
the celebrated work of a philosopher, recently dead, to the 
deep grief of his many friends, which might be quoted as 
an apt illustration of the analogy between the value of 
physical suffering and the moral uses of adversity.^ 

Every philanthropist that lives must rejoice that such a 


Th« Constitution of Man ,** by Gooi^ Combe, 
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harbour of safety for the oppressed of the earth exists, as is 
to be found in the vast countries upon whose outermost verge 
the Atlantic cities stand. And, while nature itself and the 
force of things invite thitherward all men who can improve 
their civil or religious condition, how strange and deplo- 
rable is it, that societies should be formed in those very 
cities so many social barriers against the primal necessity 
of America’s actual condition ! Looking at what has been 
already done by the aid of foreign labour, the great public 
works of these cities, the canals, railroads, and indeed 
every enterprise of physical power, and seeing what yet 
remains to be accomplished before the continent can have 
fulfilled its destiny, the interruption of immigr^ion would 
be an actual decree against improvement, — ^a ban on civili- 
zation, — ^a fiat for the perpetual existence of the wilder- 
ness, and for the everlasting establishment of savage life. 
But not more impossible was it for the despot king of old 
to stem the rising sea than it is for any combination now 
to stop the living tide of emigration that rolls from tlie 
shores of the Old World, following the course which nature 
itself points out, across that ocean over whicli the wanderer.s 
are piloted by the joint instincts of self-preservation and 
love of happiness. Statistical details are not easily pro- 
cured to give, with any approach to accuracy, a statement 
of the increase of emigration from Europe. It has, how- 
ever, been officially ascertained that hundreds of Ihousand.s 
of foreign passengers have arrived yearly for several years 
past, and the Irish populatipn may now amount to four 
millions. That fact may startle even those whom it does 
pot frighten. But, let it act as it may on the hopc.s or 
fears of the naturalized or native population, 

" The cry is still, ‘ They come ! ’ 
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And so they will, with bounding hearts and lofty aspira- 
tions ; and, however it may affect or disturb those who 
oppose, from principle or prejudice, this crowding influEic 
of foreigners, 

“ nought now can change 
Their nature, or revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom.” 

But, it is nevertheless true that a powerful party has 
been organized and is in actual operation, with the avowed 
object of throwing back upon the Old World, if not the 
millions who have already arrived in the New, at least the 
hundreds of thousands who are standing expectant on the 
European shores, waiting for circumstances or a wind, — 
as thb birds of passage whose instinct points out their 
congenial resting-place across the waste of waters. The 
avowed object of this short-sighted party, which has 
adopted the ambiguous but not quite inappropriate name 
of Kjjow-Notiiinos, is the repeal of what they stigmatize 
as “ the odious and destructive laws of naturalization now 
in existence.” They say they are “ determined to enter 
the lists with renewed energy and increased hope.” “ We 
liave Avaited long enough,” is their cry ; “ w'e have already 
givema. sufficient iJrecedonce to party, and we will now 
assort the claims of country. Let every American who 
loAxs her, do the same, and wo shall soon see her redeemed, 
regenerated, disenthralled. But let us be divided on tliis 
most vital of all questions, and she wiU fall an easy prey 
to the stranger.” — Native American newspaper. 

I place no rjpte of admiration, nor of astonishment, 
after the words put in italics ; but it would be difficult to 
express one’s surprize at the sentiment they embody, firmly 
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believing in the sincerity of the writer and of those to 
whose sympathies he speaks. 

“ An easy prey to the stranger.” Had America indeed 
been in the perilous crisis here assumed ; had a foreign 
army touched the frontiers; had hordes of aristocrats 
arrived, with their blandishments of rank and title, one 
could understand the appeal of the “ Native American.” 
But when " the stranger ” here denounced is the embodied 
mass of foreign industry that clears away the forests, tills 
the fields, works on the wharves, and forms one of the 
main features of national strength and prosperity, one 
laments the fatal mistake, which makes a body of ardent 
patriots labour so hard to produce that “ division ” they 
deprecate so much, and raise a bitter enemy in the very 
heart of the land. 

The authorities conspicuously quoted for the purpose 
of raising the bugbear alarm at foreign influence, arc 
Washington, Jefierson, and Madison. High ones, no 
doubt ; oracles almost, respectively, to various sliadcs of 
political parties in the Union. 

“ History and e.xpcricnce iwove, tliat foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of a republican government,” 
says Washington, most truly, in his memorable “ Farewell 
Address.” 

“ Foreign influence is a Grecian horse to the Eepublic. 
We cannot be too careful to exclude its entrance,” exclaims 

Madison. 


“I hope we may find somq means in future of shielding 


ouiselves from foreign influence, political, commercial, or 
in whatever form it may bo attempted,” were the words of 
But it would not be fair to hold him respon- 
1^0 Ibr^t^ half-expressed and hasty Utterance of a 
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were an ocean of fire between the New and the .Old 
World ! ” 

But taking at their full value the opinions so plain^. 
expressed by these three great sages of the revolutionary 
history — and joining, as every lover of his country ought 
to join, heart and soul, in the sentiment that deprecates 
the introduction of foreign inflmnce — what living man of 
common sense and common candour will construe it to 
bear upon the admission of Irish or German labouring 
men to the privileges of citizenship, after the term of pro- 
bation prescribed by the laws ? When Washington “ most 
devoutly wished,’’ (to use his own emphatic expression in 
his letter to Mr. Morris, dated “ White Plains, July 24th, 
1 778,”) “ that they had not a single foreigner among them 
but the Marquis Lafayette,” did he mean anything beyond 
the hnnoyance he experienced from the troublesome 
claims, for promotion and emolument, of the French and 
German adventurers who crowded the army \ And are 
these patriot sentiments of repugnance against the influ- 
ence of foreign monarchs, and the insidious evils of 
aristocratical corruption, to be distorted into a hostility 
against the peasantry, the artizans, the manufacturers, or 
the .agriculturists of Europe, bringing out with them the 
skill and industry which alone were wanting to make 
America what it now is, and without which it never could 
have I'e.ached its pi-esent eminence ! Little could those 
high authorities have then imagined, that their words of 
wisdom would ever have been inscribed on the banners 
which they now make so conspicuous, but which, per- 
verted fx'om their true sense, as they are, fliey cannot be 
said to adorn. 

But what were the real, general notions on this important 
subject of some' of the most eminent men, differing in 
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many otlier points of political opinion 1 A memorable 
debate took place on the question of naturalization in the 
Federal Convention on Monday, August 13th, 1789, on 
the motion of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kandolph, to strike 
out "seven years,” and insert “four years,” as the 
requisite term of citizenship, to qualify for the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Williamson moved to insert “ nine years,” instead 
of seven, and observed, truly, but not quite relevantly to 
the class of men who, by industry and in time, might 
reach the honour of being raised to a seat in Congress, 
“ Wealthy emigrants do more harm by their luxurious 
exampleSj than good by the money they bring with 
them.” 

Colonel Hamilton, meeting this truism by a broader 
view of the question, said ; “ The advantage of encourag- 
ing foreigners was obvious and admitted and he moved 
that the section be so altered as to require merely 
“ citizenship and inhabitancy,” as the qualifications. 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion. “ He wished to 
invite foreigners of merit and republican principles. Ame- 
rica was indebted to emigration fm’ her settlements and 
‘prosperity. That part of America which had encouraged 
them most, had advanced most rapidly in population, 
agriculture, and the arts.” ' , . 

Dr. Franklin said ; “ When foreigners, after looking 
about for some other country in which they can obtain 
more happiness, give a preference to ours, it is a proof of 
attachment which ought to excite our confidence aiul 
, affection.” And he declared himself opposed to all restric- 
tions on naturalization.* 

* For the whole of this delate, see the ** Madison Supers, ” vol. iii. 
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Washington was President at this period, and Jefferson 
was in France. But the opinions of the latter on the 
question then debated ai’e proved by a passage in his lette#* 
to Kosciusko on a subsequent occasion, when speaking of 
the salutary labours of the first Congress during his first 
presidency, he says ; “ They are opening the doors of hos- 
pitality to the fugitives from the oppressions of other 
countries,” — ^in allusion to the repeal of the retrograde 
enactment of 1798, (which had changed the term of pro- 
bationary residence from five years to foui’teen) in pursu- 
ance of a strong recommendation in his own message. 

But, if still stronger proof is required of Jefferson’s 
sentiments on this point, it is to be found, and will be 
reverted to to the end of time, in that immortal document, 
the “ Declaration of Independence,” drawn up by his own 
hand, l Enumerating the acts of tyranny of King George 
the Third against the colonies, he exclaims ; “ He has 
endeavoured to prevent the population of these States ; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws foi' the naturalization 
of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
apportioniuents of lands.” 

Further testimony can scarcely be required, beyond this 
great act of attainder against the sovereign, to show the 
impolicy, to say no more, of any such “ obstructions ” to 
the evident design of God himself ; or to prove that the 
mind must be narrow, — granting the pui’poses to be honest, 
— of those who suppose that the “brave New World” 
was made for the solo use of those who chance to be born 
on its soil. It seems a mockery, when the exclusionists 
declare that they would allow “ the industrious and 
enterprizing foreigners to<enjoy the fruits of their earnings 
under their own vine and fig-tree ; ” but that “ the son 
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of the bondwoman should not be heir with the son of the 
fireewoman; in other words, that they have no title to 
equal privileges with us in our glorious heritage, and 
that, in according them every privilege short of the 
elective franchise, wo are acting with great and mnnificent 
liheraliXy” * 

One may ask if any “ party ” caai really exist in 
America so forgetful of the past, so insensible to the 
present, so indifferent to the future, as to wish to confine 
any set of free men, in any country on eai'th, to the privi- 
lege which is conceded to the negro slave, ay, to the very 
beast of burthen, of lying down in idleness and repose, 
after the work of the day is done. Or can any portion of 
a thinking community expect that a class could.be found, 
in the stir and bustle of a free country, to abjure the riglit 
of ever giving a vote for the representative, whose duty 
it is to pass laws to protect the lives of themselves and 
their children, the property they have purcliased, and the 
institutions of which they form a part 1 

Living authorities might be accumulated in reprobation 
of this “munificent liberality!” But tliis cannot be 
requisite. The thing sought is as impossible as the 
arguments used in support of it are absurd. I shall 
content myself with one quotation more. It is from the 
speech of William Hcniy Harrison, at that tpve the 
President elect of the United States, delivered before a 
large meeting of the people, at Lancaster, in the State of 
Ohio, in the month of October, 1840. 

“ * I am accuasd, fellow-citizens,’ said he, ‘ of entertaining unfriendly 
feelings towards foreigners, who emigrate to this countiy with a view 
of becoming citizens, and of a desire to throw obstructions in the 
way of their naturalization. Nothing^n be more false than this 

♦ The Spirit of Seven ty-ti*."* 
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charge I hav® been more than forty years before my 

country, and my votes and my speeches are a true index of my 
opinions, on this as well as other important subjects. If those, who^ 
thus accuse me, will point out a single vote, or any expression of 
mine, which can in the least support this assertion, I wUl agree, that 
I am bound to come forward and explain. But they cannot do this. 
No such vote was ever given by me ; no such opinion expressed. On 
the contrary, I have ever felt the warmest sympathy with those who 
have fled here, from the Old World, for refuge ; and I have always 
given my support, whether in the national councils or as a private 
citizen, to all the laws which have passed to render their condition 
better, or their naturalization hobe easy.** 

But lest this extract from, a newspaper report might 
have been spurious, or partially incorrect, I put on record 
here the following frank and generous reply, from the 
same individual, to a respectful letter written to him by 
Mr. Frjiiicis J. Grund, of Philadelphia, asking his sentiments 
on this mooted question. 


‘‘ N’m'th Bend^ Septemler 25^X, 1840. 

“ Through the wRolo course of my political life, I am satisfied, that 
no sentence ever fell from my lips, which could be construed into an 
unfriendly feeling to the Europeans who have emigrated hither, to 
enjoy the advantages which our free institutions afford, or a wish to 
extend the period, which is fixed by the existing laws, for their full 
admission to the rights of citizenship.** 

Foreigners and natives had thus reason to be satisfied, 
that, during the Presidency of General Harrison," no 
innovation of the nature threatened would be attempted 
to any extent, or with any support that would encourage 
an agitation of the question. And it was not till the 
chance-presidency of Mr. Pilmore, and the formation of 
the Know -Nothing party, with which he was identified, 

General Harrison, it will be remembered, died at Washington just one 
month after his inauguration. 
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that avowedly hostile measures were taken to any extent 
against the Irish or other immigrants. 

What, then, should be done by every lover of the 
country and of the various classes of its population, to 
improve and consolidate the well-being of each, so as 
to insure the satisfaction and happiness of the whole ? 
Nothing, most assuredly, could tend more effectually to 
this gi'eat object than the softening of asperities, and 
setting the different opposing parties right with respect 
to the characters and objects of others. 

It must be admitted that the Irish have to encounter 
considerable prejudices, — no matter from what causes 
arising, -^in almost every section of the Union, though in 
different degrees. In some places they are openl}' and 
even violently expressed ; in others, the feeling is slightly 
visible on the surface of common intercourse : but there 
is no observing Irishman, perhaps, who has not had, on 
some occasion or other, cause to notice the annoying fact. 
It must be remarked, that some of the different portions 
of the Union are much more congenial than othei’s to the 
habits and feelings of Irishmen ; and all seem to agree, 
that New England, taken on the whole, is the hardest soil 
jfor an Irishman to take root and flourish in. The scttlc<l 
habits of the people, the untainted English descent of the 
great majority, discrepancies of religious faith ai>d forms, 
and a jealousy of foreign intermixture of any kind, all 
operate against those who would seek to engraft them- 
selves on the Yankee stem, in the hope of a joint stock 
of interest or happiness. The bulk of Irish emigration to 
•the Western States is comprised chiefly of agricultural 
labourers. Rigidly excluded in former times from improving 
by education his acknowledged quickness of intellect, the 
emigrant of this class has been hitherto fitted only for the 
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performance of oflSces requiring mere muscular exertion: 
Without any of those incentives to improvement possessed 
by the educated man, the beings we now speak of were 
doomed to a hopeless state of social inferiority. Their- 
incapacity to perform any work requiring the application 
of intellectual power marked them out as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The high wages and good living, 
in comparison to what they had been accustomed to in 
Europe, ought to have given them more comforts, and 
raised them in the moral scale. But the pernicious 
addiction to whiskey-drinking, common to those poor 
people, and the highly reprehensible habit of allowing it 
to them in large quantities, by the contractors for some of 
the public Avorks, have, until lately, kept them in a state 
of mere brute enjoyment, so to call their degraded con- 
dition.!* This is the true source of every excess here- 
tofore committed by Irishmen in America. Goaded by 
the stimulus of ardent spirits, their natural excitability of 
temperament knows no bounds. The memory of their 
ancient feuds in the old country revived by some chance 
Avord, they rush into conflict with their fellow-countrymen, 
or, in the Avords (scarcely exaggerated) of the song, — 

“ Get drunk, meet their friend, and for love knock him down; 

and present to tlie amazed, amused, but disgusted American 

* “ 1 happenotk ft few days ago, to be on tlie line of a railroad in process of 
con&tniction, where the labour was done by Irish new-comers. They are fed 
and lodged; and hear their bill of fare;— three meals a-day, and at each meal 
plenty of meat and wheateu bread ; coffee and sugar at two of those meals, and 
butter once a day. In the course of the day from six to eight glares of tohiehey are 
given them, according to the state of the weather. Besides which they receiye 
forty cents a day under the most unfavourable circumstances, often from sixty to 
seventy-five cents.** ^Chevalier, p. 108. 

The italics in this passage are mine ; and I hope, that many native Americans, 
who are disgusted with Irish degradation, will remark, and some mayhap will 
blush at it. 
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spectators a scene unparalleled, except between tribes, in 
open warfare, of the savages on their borders. 

These broils, happily of rare occurrence at present, 
tended much to lower the standard of the Irish character; 
but the improved deportment of those who have been long 
in the country, and the better description of emigrants 
who have of late years left Ireland, decrease every day 
the chances of such disgraceful outbrealcs ; while the cer- 
tainty of comparative regeneration among the millions still 
in the old country, under the influence of temperance and 
liberal government, is a guarantee for the moral worth of 
those who may hereafter emigrate. 

A deep and fatal error, — the main cause of which has 
been already adverted to, — among the immigrant Irish, is 
the energy with which they associate in clubs and societies, 
having laudable but mistaken views. The motto, “ Union 
is strength,” is, in this case, a fallacy of the worst kind, 
and affords a parallel to that other Union at home, which 
hitherto produced little but weakness and discord. The 
more an Irishman abstracts himself from those associations 
exclusively Irish, the greater is his chance of amalgama- 
tion with Americans, among whom his destiny is cast, and 
in whose fraternity he is, after all, to look for the meed of 
his industrious career. It may be safely observed that 
those Irishmen who have thriven best in the Unitfifl States 
are those who have taken an independent stand, and, 
separating themselves from all clannish connexions, have 
worked their way alone. Such a man w'as the late Mathew 
Oarej, of Philadelphia, tho record of whoso life is, to hi.s 
enteiprizingTellow-countrymon, an example more valuable 
than a legacy, and to his own memory a monument more 
la^orable than a marble statue. 

Among those native Irishmen who were to be fbundl 
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running a course of similar respectability and success, 
should be mentioned Judge Porter, of Louisiana^ who, 
‘after having sustained high offices in that State, attainedi'- 
and admirably adorned the rank of Senator of the United 
States, Mr. James Boyd, of Boston, late a member of 
the legislature of Massachusetts, and the author of an 
able Essay on Irish Character, may be mentioned as a 
living instance of the honourable standing, which industry 
and talent can attain for an Irishman, even in the least 
congenial atmosphere. In the “ Address,” just alluded to, 
this intelligent and respected citizen observes 

One of the first duties, which we owe to ourselves and to the 
public, is to live on our own resources ; to be, like the country of our 
adoption, independent, and to feel and to live as if we knew we 
were so, as far as reason and the nature of things permit. Absolute 
independence I do not, of course, mean. Such a course is neither 
attainable nor desirable. We must live by and for each other. Still 
there] is a degree of comparative independence, so necessary in the 
present organization of society, that he, who does not possess it, can 
never be a free man in any country. 

“ !N'ow I hold, that this state of comparative independence is within 
the reach of every Irishman, who comes amongst us, who is of sound 
body and mind. That state of things, which enables us to give 
something valuable to others in exchange for that which we receive 
from them, is the state of comparative independence ; and, to qualify 
us for admission into this state, nature has made ample provision. 
She has g}yen us strength to labour, and freedom of limb and person. 
Exercising these natural gifts, every man can do something that is 
valuable to some other. By judicioiisly using the compensation thus 
earned, we can put ourselves in possession of all the necessaries of 
life to ^ begin with; and a prudent economy, and living within our 
means, will enable us, in time, to command the comforts and 
elegancies with which this country abouisds. ^Possessing and enjoy- 
ing, rationally, this comparative independence, we have a natural 
wealth, which, so long as we have health, no vicissitudes can take 
away.**---p. 22. 
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This little pamphlet abounds urith passages of the same 
good sense as the above ; and it contains advice on most 
important subjects of conduct, from which the settler in 
America might frame a code of inestimable value. 

The newspapers published almost exclusively for Irish 
readers contain a fund of spirited articles adapted to their 
particular views. It is to be lamented, that these papers, 
acting to a certain degree on the defensive, and driven to 
retaliation by a series of insulting attacks, are sometimes 
led into a style of recrimination that never adds strength 
to a good cause. They are also far too sectarian in their 
tone, — at least if their object is to circulate beyond the 
pale of a sect. To do honour to their country and its 
patriot leaders, to their faith and its pure apostles, is in 
the highest degree praiseworthy. But newspapers are not 
the fitting channel for polemical disputation. Great and 
valuable, however, is the service done to the cause of 
morals and true piety by the papers devoted to the enforce- 
ment of that principle of Temperaxce, which is all in all 
for Ireland, and to the Irish in America an unspeakable 
blessing." 

Among the many virtuous Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
who took a distinguished part in urging on this moral 
reformation among their labouring follow-countiymen, 
during ray residence in America, the Rev. Jame.s McDer- 
mott, of Lowell, was conspicuous. IIi.s labours were un- 
ceasing, his zeal untiring, ‘ and his success complete. 1 
quote from a letter of the^ roverend gentleman, which 1 
cannot, in justice to the subject I have taken in liand, 
withhold from the public. 

“ ‘ I know not,’ observes Mr. McDermott, ‘ of one habitual Irish 

* Among thoBe papers the Now York "Freeman’d Journal” and tho Boston 
** Pilot *' haye been long foremost. 
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drunkard in this place, and there are but very few who drink ardent 
spirits at all. The temperate drinkers, as they style themselves, 
begin to join our society, one by one. A change of circumstances» 
and condition is the happy effect of change of habit. Their homes 
are now clean and comfortable, and they are happy and respected by 
the authorities and the citizens. To the officers and board, who are 
a light to this city and this land, we owe a debt of gratitude, which 
time can never cancel. In them I have always found protection and 
support, and a kind co-operation in all my humble efforts to promote 
the happiness of the flock intrusted to my spiritual charge. To our 
enlightened Board of Education, the Irish citizens are deeply indebted 
for an honest liberality in the appropriation of the school fund, and 
in the provision made for the education of their children. We have 
one grammar and flve primary schools established exclusively for the 
Catholic children, supplied with competent and approved teachers, 
who get a liberal salary ; and the committee acknowledge, that the 
children are as docjje in their deportment, and as studious as any in 
the country. The Irish here are sensible of their advantages, and 
are dot|rmined to deserve them. Let the other cities of the Union 
do as oiir own liappy Lowell has done, and the next generation will 
never blush at the brother]} ood of an Irish American.* ** 

No exliortatioii can be required in addition to this plain, 
yet powerful, statement of facts, ^o cause this example of 
Lowell and its benevolent magistrates to be extensively 
followed. 

If, as is now admitted by all rational observers, the 
domestic grievances of Ireland are to be redressed by her 
own so^s, so in like manner should the elevation of the 
Irish character in America be accomplished by the same 
agency. The encouragement given to temperance by the 
Irisli Catliolic priests is a point of manifest first-rate im- 
portance. But other auxiliary measures, in which they 
cannot take so prominent a part, might effect great good, 
b'or instance, the establishment of aflSliated emigrant 
societies, scattered throughout the country, — not for the 
purpose common to some of the social clubs, of keeping alive 

VOL. n. 
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exclusive sentiments not in harmony with those of the in- 
habitants at large, — but for obtaining interesting statistical 
-details and correct information as to the best means of 
obtaining employment for new comers, and for distributing 
this information among them so as to prevent their con- 
gregating, as they are so much in the habit of doing, in 
cities, where they obtain only a precarious subsistence, and 
to encourage their spreading themselves into the interior, 
with the assurance of permanent occupation and ultimate 
independence. 

The “ Freeman’s Journal ” urged the adoption of this 
' plan in several articles of great force, to the effect of the 
following extract : 

“There is no possible enterprise that could pi^mote the liappinoss 
of the emigrant so much as the establishment of .such a society. 
We are thoroughly persuaded of this from personal knowledge, as 
well as from the information of others. We have seen our fellow- 
countrymen thriving and happy in settlements in the interior of the 
country, where the industrious man would always bo sure to draw- 
from the earth the reward of his labour, and might feel assured that, 
unless some extraordin.ary ailietion .should befall liitn, his ehildien 
would never want at least the necessaries of life.* This iriiglit be the 
condition of even the very poorest emigrant, who posst sses industrv, 
if he only knew where to go upon his arrival in this country; and we 
have often felt pained by the contrast which the destitute condition 
of many of our countrymen iti this city presented, e.-peeia!’v 
in the winter season. Again wo call uj)on our berievolgji,* felhnv- 
couutrymen to unite in this great work of j.hihinthropy, and pre- 
vent or remove a vast amouu'* ^ al, intcileetual, and pln -oea! 
degradation.” 

Another praiseworthy and a most succ^ftil effort to 
nmeliorate the condition of the Irish in America, is the 
^licnltural colony, so to call it, established by Bishop 
fr 1 f Massachusettit npm^ town of 

fl&d about eighty miles from m ^ Stelto 
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of Maine. The design of this settlement would appear to 
have been formed on the model of the colonies established 
by the Dutch, in Belgium, during the fifteen years of forceo 
union to that country, between 1815 and 1830. But even 
if not, the details of those abortive attempts, — excellent 
in design, but greatly mismanaged, like every thing in the 
way of practical government tried by William I., the first 
king of Holland, — might be advantageously studied, as a 
warning of the evils to be avoided in the progress of the 
undertaking. These details are to be found in the statis- 
tical works of Mr. Duepetiaux, of Brussels, one of the most 
industrious and useful of writers in this particular branch 
of social economy. 

The Irish settlement in Maine, from its complete success 
and the high state of moral discipline adopted by the people, 
is likely to become a model for all such establishments, 
and an^xamplc which, it is to be hoped, will by and by 
be extensively followed in the various States of the Union. 

Although every })rojcct for the information and protec- 
tion of emigrants must naturally.embrace the new comers 
of all nations, still it is to the Irish more particularly that 
these eflorts should bo directed. They constitute a large 
}iroj)ortiou of the whole amount of immigrants ; and, with 
a duo regard to the exigences of the country and the 
ai)titudk' of Irishmen to supply them, it must be conceded 
that no foreigners reach America whose sei’vices are more 
i o<piired, or whose labours are more richly remunerative 
to the land of their adoption ; who sympathize so entirely 
with its institutions, or who could be with such facility 
made of the country, while they were admitted into it. 

The Germans, from the nature of their education, are 
acctJBtomed more to the study of ancient feelings than to 

impulses. Their theories are 
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founded on old forms of government and old notions of 
society. They have but little practical experience ; and 
the consequence is a mass of abstractions in the national 
mind. It possesses, however, from this tone of education, 
a great simplicity. The sensations of the people are not 
overstrained or overexcited, as is the case in countries 
such as Ireland, were a perpetual agitation was so long 
kept up. And consequently great elements of good are 
contained in the public character, if they were properly 
brought out. But, by the policy of the various German 
governments, they become inert and dull ; and the people, 
unaccustomed to the exercise of their power, bend before 
the tyranny, or at least resolve to fly from what they 
despair of being able to resist. They seek a shelter from 
the storm, rather than an open field for exertion. And 
it is on this principle that they emigrate to America ; and 
on their arrival shun the great marts of commdfco and 
corruption, and retire to the quietude and seclusion of 
remote rural settlements. 

The Irishman, on the contrary, is an ardent, enter- 
prising, and, above all, a social animal. He loves to work 
or, if need be, to fight his way through life. And, if left 
to himself on arriving in America, he would not settle in, 
but bustle through the existence of, some populous city. 
He has been all his life accastomed to a densely q*eopled 
neighbourhood. His little , island, not larger than the. 
State of Maine, contains six or seven millions of inhabitants. 
To make such a man love .solitude, or .seek the wildernc.ss, 
— to teach him 

“ To sit on roclis, to muse o’er flood and fell. 

Where things tJiat own not man’s dominion dwell,” 

or to make him comprehend the abstract meaning of the 
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fine distinction in Cowper’s sublime and simple senti- 
ment, — 

“ God made the country, and man made the town,” 

you must hold out great inducements, appeal rather to his 
pride than his reason, and arouse him to the task of con- 
quering difficulties, rather than soothe him by the prospect 
of enjoying repose. 

Nothing is of more importance to men who are made 
for the enjoyment of certain rights than the due under- 
standing of what they comprise. “ Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are the inalienable rights of man,” 
says the Declaration of American Independence ; but, 
without irreverence to that great charter of freedom, it 
may be observed that a definition of the clause might be 
a puzzling task to the most profound jurist. The natural 
rights of man, a phrase in everybody’s mouth, may be 
taken strictly to mean the rights of man in a state of 
nature. But this would by no means satisfy those theo- 
rists Avlio, confounding all the principles of society and 
government, build structures of law and justice (so to call 
them) no more solid than the air-built castles of the day- 
dreamer. A serious study of the subject is not within 
the reach of every individual ; but surely an utter neglect 
of it is -Jin pardonable in those who take on themselves the 
office of instructing the public mind. It is, then, of abso- 
lute necessity to the common weal, that persons properly 
suited to the task should be appointed to give a certain 
degree of general information to all foreignprs who seek 
America with a view to final settlement Instead of 
leaving tl»em exposed to the designs of schemers as 
ignorant and far more culpable than they are, they should 
be met on their alTival by qualified agents, at once put on 
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their guard, taken by the hand, set in the right road of 
conduct, gradually instructed in the primary political 
knowledge adapted to their capacity, and warned against 
the evil ways into which so many, from want of those 
precautions, have fallen. 

These, and many other obvious duties, would, I presume, 
be gladly undertaken by persons of all* political opinions 
and religious persuasions, for a fair remuneration. There 
is every probability for the future, of seeing a more 
improved class of Irish in every emigrant ship which leaves 
Ireland or Liverpool ; and the pleasure of instructing 
the intelligent disciples of Father Mathew’s doctrine, 
will be proportioned to their respectability. A premium 
for temperance might be established, in a diminution ot 
the probationary term at present rcfiuircd before natu- 
ralization, proportioned to the period during wliich, 
according to satisfactory proof, the postulants have in- 
flexibly held firm to the pledge ; and thus, the benevolent 
wishes of General Harrison, for making tlic naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners “moi'e emi/,’’ be gradually brought into 
effect. 

I will now transcribe, for the consideration of all my 
American readers, the following passage from the }kmi of 
Mr. Goodrich, the celebrated Peter Parley : 

“Let us by no means join in the popular outcry against foi'cignors 
coming to our country and partaking of its privileges. Tliey will 
come, whether we will or not ; and is it wiise to meet tliem with inlios- 
pitalfty, and thus turn their hearts against us ? IjcI us rather receive 
them as friends, and give them welcome to our country. Let us, at 
least, extend the hand of encouragement and sympathy to the Irish. 
Their story, for centuries, is but a record of sorrow and oppressions. 
They have been made to feel, not only how cruel, but how universal 
Kre the miseries which follow a had government ; and, even when 
leaving their native soil, they are obliged to*carry with them the 
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bitter memory of their country’s wrongs. Shall not those who come 
to our shores, afflicted with such sorrows, find in the friends and 
sharers of freedom, both welcome and release? Let us bewar^-of 
adding to their wrongs. Let us remember, that there is other 
tyranny than that of chains and fetters, — the invisible but cruel 
tyranny of oppression and prejudice. Let us beware how we exercise 
this towards the Irish ; for it is wicked in itself, and doubly mis- 
chievous in its tendency. It injures both its subject and its object, 
and brings no counterbalancing good. 

“ Let us especially be guarded against two sources of prejudice, to 
which we are particularly liable. In the first place, in our personal 
experience, we are familiar with the most ignorant and unfortunate 
ot the Irish nation. We see, in servile employments, those who 
liave been exposed to all the deljasing influences that degrade man- 
kind. Is it fair to draw from these a standard by wdiich to judge of 
the whole people ? Let us rather ask ourselves, where there is 
another nation, who have been so long trampled down; who have 
been born in poverty, and nursed in adversity ; who have inherited 
little^ from the past but sorrow, and can bequeath nothing to the 
future but liope ; — where is there a people so wronged, that has yet 
preserved so many virtues ? How gallantly, indeed, do Irish wit, 
and cheerfulness, and hospitality, and patriotism ride on the wreck 
of individual hopes, and sparkle through the waves of adversity ! 

“Jjet us beware of prejudice from another source. We read 
English books, papers, and pamphlets portraying the Irish as an 
untamable race, only to be ruled by the harsh inflictions of power. 
Let us, Americans, see that our minds are not driven from the 
moorings of justice by this sinister current in which they are placed. 
Influenced by such considerations as these, let us, by all fair means, 
bring abt)ut a good understanding between the Irish emigrants and 
society. liot us deal gently with them, even with their errors, 
'riuis wc shall win their confidence.’ Thus they may be persuaded to 
talv(^ counsel of the good aud the wise, and not throw themselves into 
tlie arms of those who flatter their vices and minister to their 
[>asHioris but to use and abuse them. 

‘‘Jjet this reasonable and just policy mark our conduct towards 
the grown up Irish among us ; and, in regard to their children, let 
us, individually and collectively, use our best endeavours to bestow 
upon them the* benefits of education. But let us remember, that 
even an attempt to Educate the Irish will fail, if it be not founded in 
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a recognition of the elements of their national character — quick per- 
ception, a keen sense of justice, and ready resentnjent of wrong. If 
over these, prejudice, suspicion, and pride have thrown their shadows, 
let us adapt the instruction we would offer, to the light they can 
bear. In this way, a numerous people may be redeemed from misery 
to happiness, and rendered a blessing to our country. Let us thus 
deal with those Irish who have left their native home to find a 
dwelling among us ; and, in regard to the minions that remain in 
‘ the green and weeping island,’ let us hope for the speedy dawn of a 
brighter and better day. A youthful queen now sways the sceptre of 
Britain; and what may not humanity hope from the generosity of 
youth, and the heavenly charity of Woman ?” — The Token, pp. 173 
—177. 

Two leading characteristics of the Irish in America — 
the first inborn, the second acquired — are hatred of 
England, and approval of slavery. Ignorant men, kept 
in their ignorance by bad government, can scarcely be 
blamed for inherited prejudices which, from their earliest 
childhood, are part of the system they live under. Good 
or bad, for prejudices are of both kiiid.s, they must ;!:aiii 
strength, if not fairly combated and shown to be mistaken. 
And assuredly the long misrule of Ireland, and tlie conduct 
of what Gustave de Beaumont truly called it.s “ maimn.'ic 
aristocratic^^* justified the antipathy of the Irish peasantry 
against the nation which furnished their governors and 
stimulated their domestic oppres.sor,s. lieraagogues and 
priests fomented this feeling. England and Protestanti.sni 
were denounced together ; and the Saxon heretic was tlie 
Mte noire of the Irish papist. 

The latter on . arriving in America found ample space 
for his smothered animosity, and a congenial audience in 
his own countrymen, and the “rowdy” associates who 

* Vlrdtmde^ Social^ Politique et ReUr/teasef*" in which, however, tho fieute 
and aoootaplkhed author failed to do justice to tho many honourable excoptiotiH 
luaoiig the oliijeots of his censure. * 
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patronised and preyed on them. And the immigrant, in 
the midst of this vicious circle, believed he was taking the 
surest means to popularity, the more rabi<^y anti-English 
he became. He had no opportunity of being influenced 
by the more rational portion of the people, whose interests 
tell them it is neither politic to quarrel with England nor 
wise to openly abuse her. At public meetings and in 
ncAvspapers the most virulent opinions were long, and are 
in a lessgr degree, to this time, put forth ; arid were the 
Irish in America as potent as they are violent a war 
between that country and England would be any day 
inevitable. 

The other peculiarity alluded to, their approval of 
slavery, is repugnant to every sentiment of right. It is 
not patural to tlic Irish mind in Europe ; but is easily 
accounted for in its transatlantic state, where a strong 
personal influence, acting on Roman Catholic submission 
to moral tlii'aldom, prepares the professors of that faith to 
aj)})rovc of the pliysical slavery of a subordinate race. A 
galling sense of inferioi-ity to the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
pojudation makes Irishmeji too happy in finding another 
poi'tion over which they can in their turn domineer ; and 
they would, if possible, place the negro lower than he is, 
that tlu!}' might on his degradation rise above the level 
assigned to themselves. This is, as far as I can judge, the 
only way of accounting for tlyit lamentable blot upon the 
Irish in America. They arc not by nature a cruel people, 
although revenge is one of their marked national traits. 
Rut the poor negroes have never done them jiarm, do not 
stand in their way, and cannot presume to even an equality 
with tliem. Having then no wrongs, no rivalry, and no 
insults to avenge, and no early habits of thought (as the 
Yankees have) td make a black skin abhorrent to their 
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taste, I find everything wanting to otherwise account for, 
and nothing whatever to justify, the Irish American’s too 
evident adhesion to pro-slavery doctrines. 

One small section among them, the banished remnant 
of the Irish rebels, who have sought indemnity in the New 
World from the punishment awarded to them in the Old, 
I look upon as an entirely exceptional 'fragment. Their 
frantic doctrines in either hemisphere I consider as symp- 
toms of mental aberration. Having renounced tjje home- 
born hopes, early cherished under a conscientious delu- 
sion, scouted for their undiscriminating ravings against 
England in every civilized portion of the Union, they are 
driven into remote disti’icts of semi-barbarism, where, Avitli 
national exaggeration, they go beyond even the native 
tyrants in a laudation of atrocities against which tlieir 
natural instincts would revolt. I sincerely compas.sioTuite 
those forlorn and desperate exiles. I view them as wrecks 
driven before the whirhvind of fate ; and 1 will not, by 
any mention of names already too notorious, di.sturb tlie 
obscurity which is their best remaining refuge. 

The antagonism to England ^must, in homely phra.se, be 
allowed to have its fling. It cannot be controllc<l. It is 
in vain to oppose it by direct means. There is no chance 
whatever of thoroughly dusabusing the L-ish mind in 
America, and showing with practical effect that the foun- 
tains of wrath had better bp dried up. The actual gene- 
ration must be left hopelessly to die out in its enmity. It 


• I had intended to insert here a lotterfrom Dauie! O’Comiell to some mistalien 
Iriahnjen in America, who addressed the Repeal Association in Dublin, in lenns 
favoarable to the system of slavery. It w-as a scatliing reproof for tlieir unwm iliy 
adheranoe to such a cause. But it is so powerful a docuisent and contains so 
many cogent aigumonts against the " peculiar ” and curaed institution, that I have 
datermined to embody it in the portion of this volume which I mean to devote to 
autyeet. 
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is for a future time, and in Ireland itself, that the birth ot 
a wiser and better feeling must be looked for. If the 
course pursued by the government there of late years fs 
firmly and mildly carried out ; if viceroys so truly liberal 
as Lords .Carlisle and Eglinton are allowed to act up to 
their benevolent impulses — irrespective of party, and no 
matter under whaft colours ; if the landlords, taking the 
tone from the government, will go heart and soul with the 
stream of improvement which has lately begun to flow ; if 
the obstructive partisans of either creed will cease to swim 
against it, and rabid Orangemen and ribald pmests subside 
into rational beings working ^r the common good, a race 
of men may be born and trained, who, when they emi- 
grate to America, Avill sail past the English coast without 
muttered curses on their lips, and land in the New World 
witli feelings of generous forbearance in their hearts. 

This would be indeed a happy change, which would 
allow those' adventurers to devote their energies to their 
own jnosporit}' instead of wasting them in rancorous 
ellbrls to porpetuate ill-will between America and Eng- 
land. (lircumstauces already tend towards this much to 
lu- ih'sire'd result. The fevered excitement of former years 
wants food for continuance. The main qnestion which 
ki'pt it alive — the proposed Repeal of the Union — is 
altogether qttashed since O’ConneU’s death, and the mani- 
fest ineajKieity of his followers in the trade of agitation, 
^riie nuumcr in which that phantom project was pursued 
in America forms a curious -opisode in the history of the 
Irish settlers there. I happened to be placetj in the very 
centre of its development, and under circumstances some- 
what peculiar. I will here give a sketch of its origin and 
progress. 
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AGITATION FOR REPEAL OP THE UNION. 

O’Connell had no sooner fairly entered on the great 
struggle in Ireland, than his countrymen in America took 
the field as auxiliaries, with the view of strengthening his 
moral force, and of furnishing additional funds to secure 
the triumph which he pretended or possibly strove to 
believe, and which they really believed to be certain. 

The movement began inj Massachusetts where, how- 
ever, the Irish were not of suflBciont weight to promise 
any immediate effect on 8ie other parts of the Union. 
New York is undoubtedly the head-quarters of the national 
Irish party, not only in general political influence, but 
in the individuals who might give popularity to any under- 
taking connected with old country objects. Emmett, 
O’Connor, M'Neyin, are historic names, and anything 
originating with them and others of wealth and standing 
in the “Empire State,” might naturally be expected to 
excite attention and obtain success. Hut there is no pres- 
tige in such patronymics as M'Hugh, M‘Ginniskin, and 
Murphy ; and it was with persons so called, and othei-s of 
no note or position, that the repeal movement originated. 
Great, then, must have been the attraction possessed ]>y 
the attempted object, to have procured for it such immense 
and rapid success as it obtained. 

The first repeal meeting of a merely preliminary nature 
took place in Boston, at an inferior hotel, on the evening 
of Tuesday, .October 16th, 1840. 

A general meeting, called by advertizement, and con- 
sisting of from 1500 to 2000 persons, was held at Boylston 
Hall on the following Monday, October 22nd, when several 
Irishmen and three Americans addressed the excited 
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audience, and resolutions were passed for the organisation 
of a society, to be called “ The Friends of Ireland.” A 
committee and several sub-committees were formed, to' 
obtain a constitution and by-laws, and obtain members. 

At the next general meeting, November 30th, resolu- 
tions were passed to discourage the wear of articles of 
British manufactwe, to establish a monthly assessment of 
twelve cents on each member of the association, for the 
purpose of paying the current expenses ; the balance, 
toa:ether Avith the amount of initiation fees, to be trans- 
mitted to the Ti’easurer of the Repeal Association in 
Dublin. A board of directors was chosen ; also a com- 
mittee to be specially employed in inducing influential 
Irishmen in other places to form similar associations. 

At another general meeting on December 28th, an 
address to the Irishmen and friends of Ireland in New 
England was agreed on, embodying the spirit of the whole 
objects of the association as far as they were made public. 
And the example thus set by the obscure Irish inhabitants 
of Doston was followed in rapid succession by other places 
in ]\[assachusetts, by the states of Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. Within a very short period the 
opideiuic e.xtended itself throughout the Union. Large 
meetings, munerous associations, voluminous addresses, 
e.vtonsive corresj)ondence, and lavish subscriptions were 
the results. The Avide-.sprcad .movement was hailed with 
joy and hope in Ireland. It gave great encouragement 
and important pecuniary support to the home agitation ; 
and it early excited the attention of the British Govern- 
ment, Avhose diplomatic agents in the United States were 
called on to observe and report the progress of measures 
that assumed a threatening and rather dangerous 
aspect. 
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The dimensions assumed by the repeal agitation became 
somewhat formidable in the early part of the year 1841. 
One of the least agreeable features of it was the frequent 
appearance, at the Irish meetings and dinners, of indivi- 
dual Americans holding official positions, who thus counte- 
nanced, if they did not actually join in, proceedings that 
were invariably accompanied by open insult to England 
and the Sovereign. The annual festival observed on St. 
Patrick’s day, the l7th of March, was remarkable at 
Boston by the presence of the Mayor of the city and of 
Mr. John Davis, governor of the state. “Success to 
Repeal ” was one of the regular toasts. “ Tlie health of 
Queen Victoria,” Avhich I had the pleasure of hearing pro- 
posed and w'ell received at the dinner the previous year, 
was on this occa.sion omitted, and thus this banquet 
always previously considered as a purely char'italjlo 
demonstration, was perverted into a jiolitical meeting. 1 
had received an intimation of what was to take place, and 
I consequently declined making one of the jiarty ; nor did 
I ever afterwards attend the annual celebration of ihe 
day, except on one occasion at New Yoik, when every- 
thing objectionable was avoided. 

All these exciting efforts of the Irish in America, the 
great pecuniary .sacrifices they entailed on the whole (i| 
the emigrant community, and the money contributed by 
persons of all classes to aij incrcslibly large amount, wer(^ 
utterly thrown away. The excitement eva ponded, (he 
iRoney swelled that real sinking fund, the iri.sh Rent, and tlie 
question of^Rei^eal itself sank into gradual insign ificamai 
and final extinction. The spasmodic struggles of the .suc- 
cessors of O’Connell met with sympathy but no support in 
the United States. None of the emigrants were tempted 
to return home and throw themselves ‘into the wretched 
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struggle. But when the horrid accounts of the quick 
succeeding famine crossed the Atlantic, all the genuine 
feelings of national sympathy burst forth ; and all that 
was left after the prodigal contributions for Repeal, was 
subscribed to the utmost extent of individual means, to 
arrest the progress of starvation in the poor “old 
country,” which had now reached the climax of misery. 

This “Repeal of the Union” movement seriously affected 
the popularity which I had the good fortune to gain among 
my countrymen in America, by some very small proofs of 
good feeling towards them, which their warm-hearted- 
ness magnified much beyond their true value. It was of 
course somewhat extravagant of any portion of them to 
expect (even supposing me to approve of their great 
object, which I did not) that I could with any propriety 
in official capacity sanction their proceedings by 
attending political meetings, designate them as they might, 
hold ill flagrant opiiosition to the British Goveiaiment, and 
for the furtherance of a project which was nothing less 
than a dismemlicrmcnt of the empire. But my declining 
to do so gained me a plentiful shower of hebdomadal 
abuse from an “ organ ” of the most violent and vulgar of 
those deluded ]iersons. It was, however, only amusing to 
see mysell'hcld up in this print as “the servile tool of 
the tyrant Victoria,” as “not an Irishman at all,” or as 
“an Englishman in disguise.” 

I was not seriously damaged by those absurd attacks, 
for my jiart was generously taken by the “ Pilot,” a w'ell 
conducted paper, edited by rational men, ^nd of wide 
circulatien and considerable influence among the Irish 
throughout the Union. 

Thus foolishly assailed and ably defended in public, I 
little knew that all the efforts of my own neutrality to 
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keep me right on the subject of Repeal at home and 
abroad, were in some degree counteracted by certain 
private proceedings, which it might be fairly said were 
undermining my domestic citadel, for their scene was in 
my kitchen, and the chief engineer, my cook. And this 
mention of a trivial and ludicrous episode in the progress 
of a serious subject, must be taken only as an illustration 
of the “mixed yarn” presented by Irish character in 
almost every aspect it assumes. 

The individual alluded to in the last paragraph, by name 
Mrs. Brodigan, was a woman worthy of a place in records 
of more assumption than these pages ; and she might, in 
a fitting sphere, have figured in the annals of the “ strong 
minded ” as a heroine of historical reality. I rarely saw 
her, and never spoke with her but once, for there Mas 
something too formidable in her stfilwart fi’aine and 
haughty bearing, and more particularly still, in the deep 
diapason of her voice, that struck me, I confess, M'ith a 
sense of mingled awe and repugnance. This amazing 
vocal organization was the striking peculiarity of this 
“wonderful woman.” The terrible manner in whicli it 
was exercised when she summoned our numerous family 
of cats at feeding time Avas mo.st thrilling ; and t lie rush 
with which those favourite domestic quadi-upeds hounded 
along the garden, flung thcimselves from the branches of 
the trees or the tops of the walls, where they might be 
disporting at the time, or galloped down stairs from varimis 
j)arts of the homsc, seemed more the eflect of some galvanic 
fascination that the natural sympathy with a persuasi\(,- 
oill. The lyre of Orpheus might liave been luort; musitral, 
but certainly not more magical. 

One evening, soon after this female Btentor joir ed our 
h/pstsebtfld, we remarked a hollow rumbling noise (as the 
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family sat in the drawing-room), which, as it was previous 
to the spirit-rapping manifestations, I must pronounce the 
most astonishing effect of auricular evidence ever beforir 
experienced. Whether it was a dia^ason-diapente, or a 
diapason-diatessaron, or whether the sounds were concrete 
or discrete, it would have required the skill of a musical 
doctor to decide. • My wife’s maid entering the room, I 
asked her what it was that so puzzled us 1 

“ Oh, sir, it’s only Mrs. Brodigan reading Childe Harold 
to the other servants,” was the reply. 

This, perhaps, would have been worth telling if it were 
only as an incident of Irish recreations in America ; but 
the fact it revealed was a new proof of the power of our 
cook over human as well as feline nature ; and it prepared 
me fc^ hearing, some time later, that, under her auspices, 
a regular series of political confabulations was held in the 
basement rooms of my residence, forming her undisputed 
territory, and communicating thi’ough the garden with a 
back entrance to the common. And there it was, in the 
very premises of Her Britannic Majesty’s most inno- 
cent, and, 1 admit, in that instance, most ignorant. Consul 
i'or the State of Massachusetts, that the plans originated, 
and were st'cretly debated, for the disruption of her united 
realm. I was credibly informed, when a happy change 
relieved us of the services of our very imperfect, but highly 
poetical and political culinary pi'actitioner, that Catholic 
priests. Custom House oflSicers, and other persons among 
the “ repealers ” were frequeirt assistants in those councils; 
and that it was to their influences, directed the super- 
intending energy of our Mrs. Brodigan, that were owing 
the fabulous sums collected from the earnings and savings 
of ser v‘ants and working people of both sexes, towards 
the support of the mischievous agitation which kept 

VOL. IL 
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Ireland in suspense and England in anxiety for sereral 
years.* 

That delusion is now, and I trust for ever, dispelled, 
and England having turned into the true path of justice 
to Ireland, I hope the Irish in America will have the 
good sense to fix their minds on their actual duties in the 
country of their adoption, trusting the* destinies of their 
native land and its inevitable rapid improvement to the 
Providence that 

Shapes oar ends, rough hew them as we will. 


* Some wandering Irish scribes, escaped to our colonies from the United States, 
favoured me with several libellous attacks in their low prints touching these 
clandestine meetings, as though they were held under my auspices, and another 
stated that I had personally joined in one of the public repeal gatherings as a 
supporter of the project, to the astonishment and alarm of some of my New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia friends, till I was able to satisfy them. 

1 cannot dismiss the subject of the redoubtable Mrs. Brodigan without mentioning 
that her successor in our kitchen, Mrs. Kimbal, a Yankee lady (widow of a military 
band-master) of comparatively mild demeanour and gentle mannei-s, soon afforded 
a soothing contrast to the exercise of the Irish artiste's literary pursuits. One 
evening quick-following Mrs. K.*s installation in the apartments and offices vacated 
by Mrs. B., I felt rather dozingly inclined under the iiiflueuco of some .such 
magical harmonies as those which murmured in the cars of Triiiculo and hi.s 
** strange bed-fellow in the Enchanted Island. 

<< What sounds are those T* asked I of the servant who entered the room, and 
who replied — 

** It’s only Mrs. Kimbal, Sir, playing a tunc on the double flageolet.” 

Of such various stuff and varying accomplishments arc the cookmaids of rhe 
New World composed. 
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THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

Progreas of Female Influence — Scarcity of Monster- women— Right Appreciation 
of the Sex — Superiority of Women in America — Their Foibles in Manner 
and Dress — Precocity — Flirtations — Marriages — Independence of Children — 
Matchmaking unusual in America — American Women in Europe — Home- 
sickness — Woman’s Rights’ Conventions. 

The important position occupied by the female sex in 
the fijCtual state of civilization makes the relative defi- 
ciencies and merits of the women of America a subject 
wortliy of seiious inquiry. Whether it has been from 
their own exertions, or from the instinctive workings of 
the social system, of which they foi’m everywhere so 
material a portion, women have acquired of late a place 
in the general scale, if not more prominent, assuredly 
more influential than at any anterior period of the world. 
Our queens arc no longer the heroines of history, nor 
our wives and daughters the adventurers of romance. 
Motliers do not send their sons to battle, telling them to 
conquer or bo borne back on their shields. Matrons 
plunge no daggers into their own bosoms, nor swallow 
red-hot coals for virtue’s sake, nor do virgins drive nails 
into the heads of tyrants for that of country. The 
ferocity of patriotism is left to men. The coarser half of 
creation is not stimulated to duty by the excitement of 
unfeminino passions in the other. But the whole body of 
society has been ht once refined and elevated in modem 
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times by female influence, silently working under the 
surface of the moral world, like the warm springs which 
trickle beneath the earth, melting and crumbling into 
fertility the harshness of original formations. 

The assumption of power on the part of women has in 
all ages produced a reaction to their disadvantage. The 
homage paid to the boldness of the Elizabeths and Cathe- 
rines of history — I choose modern instances to bring the 
truth more home — ^was given grudgingly, and was revenged 
by numberless ungenerous reprisals on the true privileges 
of the sex. Thus has its progress in the abstract been 
checked, by the violence done to taste and delicacy by 
those monster-women who have stood out in relief on the 
page of time. 

Nature has happily limited the production of those 
prodigies. They have been too few to entitle their sex 
to contest the palm of force and fierceness with ouis. 
The real use of those heroines has been to teach men that 
women are not incapable of the highest reach of mental 
strength, and to show how good it is for the world’s well- 
being that they should be cultivated to a proper standard, 
that would expose the disproportions of a forced over- 
growth. 

Men have discovered that an appreciation of female 
excellence is not unmanly ; that the idolatry with Avhich 
chivalry worshipped it was as absurd as the little value 
set upon it by Islamism was unjust. It has also been 
fojund that the Jewish estimate is not the real one ; and 
that the tn\e station of women is to be traced alone in the 
unwritten instincts of Christianity, which tells us that 
neither sex is meant to be the slave nor the tyrant of the 
other. A community of feeling, reciprocal confidence, an 
equtdity of rights, modified by a wise distribution of duties. 
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are admitted to be the natural law of God and the true 
interest of mankind. The abounding instances of mental 
power on the part of women have taught men the folly of 
claiming it totally for themselves ; at the same time that 
the physical construction of both sexes proves what was 
meant to bo the attributes of each. 

The women of America are, beyond all comparison, 
superior to the majority of the men in appearance and 
manners, particularly in the chief towns, the society of 
which gives the tone to the country at large. They pos- 
sess an ingenuous and easy air, which is nearly equivalent 
to the good-breeding of Europe, Their coldness, so much 
complained of, is less of manner than of feeling. They 
arc generally educated, in the common acceptation of 
the \^ord ; but the system they are taught by is a mis- 
taken mixture of the pedantic and the superficial. On 
a slender foundation of Latin they raise a slight super- 
structure of modern languages. But, soon forgetting 
their classics, they too often speak English ungrammati- 
cally, and they have but little knowledge of the others, 
AV^riting and arithmetic are the strong points in female 
education. Most American women are excellent account- 
ants, and many of them display hand-writing (or, as they 
always call it, chirography) that would do honour to a 
counting-house clerk, and looks as regular and studied 
as copperplate. Most of the younger women have a 
lively turn for light literature. They have not much 
acquaintance with history or other serious reading, and 
but a smattering of many scientific things, picked up from 
casual lecturers. They are taught the usual accom- 
plishments of the sex. They are ordinarily but poor 
musicians, and know little of drawing; but they dance 
well, and ride tolerably. There are many defective 
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points which forcibly strike one recently arrived from the 
refinements of the Old World. Among these, the loud- 
ness and harshness of the voice are the most disagreeable, 
and certain phrases, familiarly used by the best among 
the ladies of Yankee land, fall on the English ear as 
inexcusable vulgarisms. 

No amount of vivacity or naivete can reconcile us to 
the long-drawn-out “ Oh, yes ! ” or, “ Did you ever ! ” or, 
“ Yes, indeed ! ” or, “Do tell!” or, “Well, now!” of a 
New England delle ; or the sharp “ I know it,” or “ No 
two ways about that,” “ and no mistake,” &c. ; or tlie 
frequent violation of grammar and pronunciation. 

“ It warn’t,” “ Anywheres,” “ Not as I know of,” “ Going 
a housekeeping,’^ “I’m a coming,” “ How have you ben?” 
“I’ll do it right off,” and a dozen such expressions, have 
shocked me “time and again” (to use one of tlieir pet 
ones) coming from some of the sweetest lips in the United 
States. But the “ filagree phrase and silken term precise ” 
of attempted fine speaking are still worse. Nothing is 
more provoking than to hear an agreeable woman saying 
what gives her an appearance of underbred aflectation, for 
ordinary minds are always afraid of homely words. “ Gar- 
ments ” for clothes, “ mansion ” for house, “ a vehicle ” for 
a carriage, “ domestics ” for servants, “the atmosphere” 
for the air, “ where did you worship ? ” for what churcli 
were you at 1 “I opine ” 'for I think, are in every day 
use. A drunken fellow is always called “an incorri- 
inebriate.” “Corsets,"^’ a word scarcely English, 
i^tead ef stays, “ elastics ” for garters, “ hose ” for stock- 
lags, and similar conceits, are very general. And I know 
one instance of one of the “ exclusives ” who is 
to ttdk of her “ people ” — not meaning her kindred, 
did when she 8|mke taNaomf-— -but her scanty 
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household, consisting of a waiter {Anglic^, footman), a 
cook, a “ sempstress ” (no lady has a lady’s-maid), and a 
chamber-girl [Anglice, house-maid). 

But most ladies who have been in Europe do not shrink 
from saying “legs” almost as freely as they talk of 
“ limbs.” And some of them would scarcely hesitate to 
ask for the breast of a chicken, though almost all call it 
the “white meat,” in contradistinction to the “dark meat,” 
as all ladies and gentlemen designate the legs of poultry. 
I must mention that I have rarely heard servants called 
“helps” by anyone above the class which owns the 
epithet ; but I am afraid that the substitution of “rooster” 
for cock is altogether national. 

The fine writing of all classes is amusing at times. 
But J must reserve that subject for special notice, and 
return to the ladies, going a little deeper into a topic 
which is too interesting to pass over lightly, and too 
delicate not to be tenderly touched. 

First, then, as to the much-vaunted beauty of American 
females. I can vQuch for their being generally very pretty, 
and frequently an extremely handsome face is to be met 
with. Their figures are ordinarily very slight, their feet 
small, and their ankles well-turned, as far as may be seen 
below their mysterious flounces ; for women of all ages, 
grades, and colours, with marked Asiatic taste, wear trou- 
sers, much more generally than in Europe. 

But among the younger, both married and single, there 
is a prevalent habit of dress more general, if possible, 
than that, namely, the forming their robes into the Sjgm- 
blance of embonpoint which can deceive nobody, and which 
imitates humanity badly. The admitted deficiency of round- 
ness of form in American women arises, I have been told, 
from a notion whfch was much encouraged until a very few 
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yeare ago, that the slightest appearance of it was in a 
high degree indelicate. The consequent compressions, 
by means of assassinating whalebone, was the cause of 
many a premature death, and of most defective figures to 
the squeezed'in survivors. Frequent instances of con- 
sumption brought on by this usage, as well as by the 
general abstinence from wholesome eifercise, have been 
laid to the charge of the climate, and the latter has 
acquired a bad name fi’om effects mainly arising from a 
very mistaken modesty. 

The gradual, but somewhat stealthy introduction of the 
nude in statues and pictures, by European masters, who 
preferred the human form to the drapery that conceals it, 
has been the means of an awakening in the female mind 
of America. Gazing on a group of Graces or a cast of 
the Venus, many an observing maiden has found out that 
jN’ature, as copied by good artists, had certain charming 
inequalities which their looking-glasses had never revealed 
to them. The true sense of the beautiful rose up in many 
a breast. The passing visits of Englishwomen, models for 
what was represented in marble or on canvas, e.xcitcd 
admiration — perhaps a little envy ; and, to siqiply an 
appearance which the chisel or pencil can copy so well, 
many were fain to have recourse to the contrivances of 
the mantu^maker. 

No woman, disguised in this fashion, possesses that com- 
bination of face and shape which entitles her to the epithet 
"beautiful.” And of all the^ lovely faces, rising from the 
foarnis on which the gauze or silk so gracefully hangs, I 
liityp seen comparatively few possessing the flush of deep 
(ilpfk^ent for which Englishwomen are pre-eminently 

therefore, in honesty concedh to the American 
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ladies that supremacy in personal attractions which some 
of their own countrymen, and many foreigners, ascribe to 
them. They are very pretty and very pleasant; but‘ 
their general want of sentiment , as distinguished from] 
mere sentimentality, in both look and manner is, I 
think, easily accounted for. My experience in this sub- 
ject is amply borne out by all that I have learned from 
others. 

I may state, then, without ex aggeratio n, that female 
children of the most respectable parentage live, even 
before they are said to have quitted the nursery, in public. 
Their play-ground is the streets, where they run about in 
summer, and slide along in winter. They travel with their 
parents, go to watering . places and large towns, and the 
great ^ajority inhabit hotels or boarding houses. They 
breakfast, dine, and sup from the tenderest age at the 
table d’lidte, or, as it is called, “the ladies’ ordinary.” 
There they mix in the world, like persons of full growth. 
They acquire imperceptibly an easy familiarity and self- 
command, which make each of them a little s pecime n of 
a woman cut short. I do not recollect to have ever seen 
bashful girl in the United States. 

The universal habit of going to day-schools and dancing 
schools, kept by men, and fi-equented equally by boys, 
familiarises them with the streets and the public gaze, 
and early overcomes the instinctive shrinkings of the 
sex, besides mixing them up with every petty subject of 
local politics which men and boys discuss, to the exclu- 
sion of almost all topics of graceful information. The 
v ivacity with which children of both sexes enter into 
political feelings is almost incrgdible. I, have known boys 
of eight years of age keep regular balance sheets of votes 
during election contests, calculating and speculating on 
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the result like grown up men : and in one instance I was 
informed by a lady that her daughter of about ten years 
old, on hearing of Mr. Clay’s defeat at the Presidential 
election, came home from school, went to bed, and lay 
crying there the whole day. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen, when female children 
rejoice in the appellation of “ Misses,” they begin to enjoy 
all the privileges of self-management. They go to school 
until a more advanced period ; but they go there alone, 
take what route they like best, return home unattended, 
and in the intervals of the class hours, from morning till 
dusk, they are entirely their own mistresses. 

At about fifteen — and then they are styled “Young- 
Ladies”— they begin to visit, go to parties, made up of 
both sexes, all of their own age or thereabouts ; give 
them in their turns, sending out their invitations quite 
independently of their mothers. From* those “young 
parties” every one bordering on years of discretion is 
excluded. Girls over twenty are considered as quite 
passees. No one, in fact, is tolerated who could prove the 
least restraint to the company, except the mother of the 
entertainer, or aunt, or grandmother, whoso indulgence is 
sure to offer no check. 

Now, from the earliest age at which those “ iMisscs " 
begin their preparation for their career as “ young ladies, ' 
until their progress is finished, by matrimony or old- 
maidishness, a never-ceasing series of what they call 
flirtations, but which takes the most decided form of what 
ve call coquetry, is" carried on with intense ardour. As 
as I could observe or learn, the initiative in these 
» generally taken by the female partners in the 
jlpliatitrer The intrepid defiance of what is considered 
ft pmdeht reserve shows gVeat courage but 
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is not always successful. To make conquests, — so to 
call the poor result of attaching a young fellow as a 
partner for the balls, or an escort to the lectures of' 
the season, or a companion for walking about the 
streets, — is the business of a “young lady’s” life. To 
reckon the number of her “beaux” is her pride; to 
cast them off, her pastime. She is not, however, much 
to blame for this levity. They are common-place and 
insipid to an inconceivable degree. They are certainly 
little worth loving, for they know little of love but its 
name. They can but feebly make it, and imperfectly 
inspire it ; for the power of doing the first earnestly is 
essential towards effecting the latter completely. There- 
fore the girls rarely experience the delight of a genuine 
passiqn. Their dangling admirers amuse, and may even 
at times interest them ; and no doubt the general rule 
has its exceptions. But I say positively, from various 
testimony, that a generous affection is very uncommon in 
Avhat pass for love affairs in the northern portions of 
America. In the natives of the fiery and ardent South 
great indeed is the difference. 

Many an instance has come to my knowledge of 
proposals of marriage made and rejected, after a due 
course of “ flirtation ” for several months, and all 
the appearances of attention and attachment. But the 
attention Avas mere chit-chat*; and the attachment as 
loose and temporary as the term admits of its being. I 
have before stated that no one — at least no native — ever 
died of love in this country. I now add, that no young 
man ever blushed at being refused ; and no young woman 
ever wept at rejecting the “ beau ” who proved his pre- 
ference by offering her his hand. The truth is that the 
whole thing is, on the part of the male sex, a matter of 
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business ; on tbat of the other a matter of coquetry ; on 
both an affair of calculation. When a young fellow has 
served his clerkship in an attorney’s office, or got himself 
dubbed Doctor, or worked a certain number of years in a 
counting house, or made a sufficient number of voyages as 
supercargo, he thinks it necessary to settle in business. 
Even if he has some money himself, a good connection 
with the promise of a fortune is required in the partner 
whom he chooses for life. He looks about in the circle of 
“ fashionable society,” and fixes on some girl with a rich 
father, or an independent income ; dances, rides, walks, 
and talks with her ; proposes for her ; but neither cares 
for, loves, nor longs for her ; and, consequently, when she 
says “no,” there is no harm done on either side. He 
goes to the next street, or perhaps the next house, on 
another venture. She readily receives a new admirer. 
A few jokes among their mutual friends, and all is over. 
The man feels no disgrace in having committed the 
effrontery of proposing for a girl without being pretty 
sure of her consent ; the Avoman no shrinking from the 
public knowledge that she subjected another being to 
humiliation, and possibly to regret. The affair is talked 
of and commented on, like the result of an election ; and 
the defeated candidate prepares for another trial, unscathed 
and unabashed. 

In fact, there is nothing injurious to the rejected suitor, 
in an event so very common to all his friends ; while the 
young lady has only added another leaf to her laurels. 
It is considered quite essential to a belle of any celebrity 
that she can boast of a certain number of proposals ; 
and, strange to say, her doing so does not cause any 
deterioration to her value in the marriage mart. The 
men know that her heart has not been touched ; that it 
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is, in fact, quite as good as new. And they are as ready 
to bid for it as they would be at an auction for an 
undamaged bale of cotton, which is enhanced in value in 
proportion to the number of competitors. 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate, in describing 
the rage for flirtation which prevails among Amei’ican 
females. Girls, misses, young ladies, married women, all 
rush headlong into the stream. But they do it with 
impunity, for the current is not violent ; and there is 
no cataract over which they might be hurried. Prom 
men so absorbed in business, and so calculating, there is 
small risk to be run. They have neither the time nor 
the inclination to do serious mischief. Besides this, the 
other sex partakes strongly of their caution and their 
coldness. A young woman knows her business as well 
as her suitor knows his. Hers is to get a husband. 
She is quite devoted to that object. Her flirting is less 
from innate love of admiration, than from her pride in the 
amount (not the value) of her conquests. There is, there- 
fore, no more danger of A’^anity leading her into impru- 
dence than there is of passion forcing her to misfortune. 
The parents, Avho have themselves passes par la, put no 
l estraint on the connection — or Avhatever it may be called. 
They have no fear of actually evil results, and they see no 
impropriety in such a system. 

But it often happens that engagements are contracted, 
arising out of chance acquaintanceship, very unpalatable to 
the fathers and mothers, at oiie or the other side. Some 
of the finest and most cultivated girls make matches for 
themselves, quite out of the “ fashionable ” circle ; and 
what are looked on as sad instances of mesalliance are of 
cvery-day occurrence on the part of youths belonging to 
“ the first families.* 
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It is quite startling, until one gets accustomed to it, 
to witness the way in which young girls go on, or get 
(liong, to . use the American phrase. Their intercourse 
with men is without restraint. They invite them to their 
homes, receive their visits, walk with them and ride with 
them alone, at all times and in all places. They go to parties 
and return home in the same carriage with any man of 
their acquaintance, quite unattended by any female relative 
or friend. We used to be much amused at first, in several 
of the cities, to see young couples come into ball-rooms 
arm-in-arm together, taking it for granted they were 
affianced lovers ; and were not a little amazed at the first 
instance which came to our knowledge, of a youth twenty 
years of age being invited to escort a dashing belle to a 
soiree, in the same carriage, without any third person. 
We soon, however, got accustomed to the general habit, 
the frequency of which no doubt lessens the chances of bad 
consequences. As children choose their own schools, so do 
“ misses ” select their own companions, and young ladies 
make their own marriages. They form their attachment 
often with persons wholly unknown to their parents. 
They are perfect mistresses of their own destiny, and 
they have no one to thank or to blame but themselves, 
let the result be as it may. Parents very rarely refuse 
their consent to a match for which the daughter has 
made up her mind. This is one striking cause for the 
apparently happy marriages which are seen in America. 
For the woman’s pride is ‘roused ; and she will endure, 
much before she admits that she has made a bad 
choice. But really these men are generally unexception- 
able husbands. They observe their duties strictly ; and 
fdthough there is small risk of their killing their helpmates 
with kindness, or making them too happy, yet there is 
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still less of their treating them ill. They never smother 
their wives — either with pillows or kisses. But they stupify 
though they do not suffocate them ; and they break them 
down, after a few years of monotony and dulness, nearly 
to their own level. The married women continue for 
awhile, it is true, their spinsterly amusement of flirtation. 
But they do it quite on the old principle, without much 
danger. Accidents do sometimes happen, no doubt, but 
they are rarely discovered. The extreme caution of the 
national character is a great safeguard, and is admirably 
played off against the cunning which seeks out a secret. 
A true Yankee coquette will never commit herself in 
writing. Her Ullets are mere ceremonious notes. She 
never trusts her servant or has a confidante. To her 
husband she is rigidly attentive and subservient ; and 
certainly, an immense majority of the married women of 
America consider fidelity to their lords and masters 
like a point of religious doctrine, and observe it as 
such. Miss Martineau says, in her work on America, 
that she doubts the boasted purity of morals in New 
England. She assures us that “there are sad tales in 
the country villages, and more in towns in a rank of 
society where such things are never heard of in Eng- 
land.” She adds, that she “ knew more cases of lapse 
in highly respectable families in one State than ever 
came to her knowledge at home.” And yet she admits 
that “the bottomless vice,” as she quaintly calls it, 
“cannot by possibility be yOt paralleled in America.” 
There is some inconsistency in these statements, and I 
think some exaggeration too. But she had closer oppor- 
tunities for observing this particular point than I could 
possibly command. 

The number of* marriages between young women and 
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elderly men, often with men old enough to be. their grand- 
fathers, gives a notion of sordid motives ; and the shrinking 
from observation which is universal in Old England, is here 
nearly ^unknown. A couple rarely seeks to escape from the 
crowd when they leave the altar, nor do they hurry into 
some romantic solitude, to pass the first weeks, or even 
days, of their union. Married to-night, they see friends 
to-morrow, and appear in the visiting circle at their own 
home, at the common table of the boarding house, or in the 
public room of the hotel, with amazing nonchalance. 

It is in vain to reply to this that there is no indelicacy 
in the solemn union of two human beings according to 
religious rites ; that it is only an impure mind that 
conceives any such feeling ; or other cant reasoning, on 
a matter beyond the influence of cant. In spite of this 
cold and coarse philosophy there is a charm in refinement 
which it cannot affect. The days of retirement, snatched 
from the world’s gaze, when the heart is full of happiness, 
and the lightest sounds seem intrusive, are worth years of 
publicity, to all but those who calculate time, love, and 
sentiment, by one common rule of profit and loss. 

But the honeymoon of a Yankee must be passed in his 
hive. He never thinks of flying to rural shades, to hum 
among the flowers. He sticks fast to the cells where his 
treasures are hoarded. The wedding day once over, he 
hastens to his counting-house, and begins to work double 
tides, to make up for the four-and-twcnty hours he has 
lost. And the young creature who has entered, or who 
ppght to have entered, with him on a new world of thought 
and feeling, is left to stare and be stared at, commented on 
and criticized, in the midst of curious visitors, the centre 
of a common-place circle. 

Wbat a desecration is this of the beginning of wedded 
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life^ the eDtiunce to the temple of human happineset • As 
1 have looked upon lovely girls, at dinners or dances, a 
day or two after their marriage with some elderly Croesuii 
or young aspirant for wealth, I have wondered how 
they hare been chilled into insensibility, or what spell 
a husband can cast over his bride, to check the spon- 
taneous love-glance due to him, or the blush which she 
owes to herself. 

This may be thought romance, or nonsense. And there 
are many who think them convertible terms. But I am 
nevertheless satisfied, that true modesty prompts on such 
occasions the observance of its outward signs. 

Yet form is the great essential in the code of Yankee 
manners. I do not say morals, though on some points 
I thin^ I might almost go that length. One cannot help 
looking with suspicion on people who go to church three 
times on Sunday ; aye, or even twice, when the feet is 
that the second service is attended to kill time on the 
dullest day in the week, or as affording facility for the 
afternoon nap. The coolness with which men lay their 
heads back in the pew, or place them on the ledge in &ont 
of it, and settle quietly to sleep when the sermon begins, 
is really amusing. 

But the ladies certainly have not this indecorum to 
answer for. They are always, both in and out of church, 
wide awake. Their quickness in the discussion of most 
trifling subjects is very remarkable. They have great 
readiness for repartee ; and while their constitutional 
caution and conventional delicacy prevent their saying 
anything libellous or broad, they can whispw scandal 
very cunningly, and have a saffioientlv afp:'e^le taste for 
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of their speaMng very ill of each other. They know that 
their minuteht movements are closely observed by neigh- 
bours as quick-sighted and inquisitive as themselves; 
They are consequently always as much oh their guard 
against others, as they are on the watch for them ; while, 
in consequence of the general circumspection, each is 
a&aid of transgressing beyond the visible bounds to which 
others go. Thus married women are all apparently 
discreet, and I truly believe they are very rarely the con- 
trary in fact. 

■ But the inconsistency of opinion is remarkably displayed 
in the latitude allowed to unmarried women. I have 
witnessed freedom of manners in America quite at 
variance with what I had experience of during a long 
residence on the Continent of Europe. But I soon came 
to the conclusion, that there was little harm done. It 
was ^ talk, very small too, for I am sui'e the ladies had 
the most of it. 

Comrtship is sufiScient to sanction a great intimacy ; 
but as soon as an engagement of marriage is actually 
announced, the affianced ones are considered as still 
more largely privileged to do what they are pleased to 
do. Their parents view the matter as one of mere 
business. The engagement of a daughter is considered 
like the entrance of a son into a mercantile partnership. 
The discretion of the young couple is their only restraint. 
Parents or friends attempt no interference with them. 
They are constantly together, in all the open semblance 
e€ man and wife, walking arm-in-arm in the streets, 
{)aying visits, going to parties and public places, and 
taking excursions of several days’ continuance, from town 
r mce vend. In these they are generally 
by a friend, destined tb fill <he ofilce of 
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bridesmaid at the proposed wedding; and they retuni, no 
doubt as innocently as they went. It might be supposed 
that after such close companionship, notorious to every-' 
body, a “ breach of promise ” would be impossible. This 
is by no means the case. Engagements are very fre- 
quently broken off, after months or years of this amazing 
familiarity ; and the emancipated fair one finds a husband 
as easily as she could have done before, or as though she 
were a divorced wife or a widow. 

Although marriages are usually made in the spirit of 
every other matter of trade, many matches are formed in 
which interested motives are not the sole ones. A yoimg 
lady, heiress to a large fortune and the owner of one of 
the prettiest places near Boston, was of course the mark 
of attraction to half the bachelors of her acquaintance. 
Not as pretty as her country residence, but of a high 
temper, she gave her heart (in American parlance) to a 
good-looking young fellow among the crowd, and they 
were duly affianced. But hearing, through some female 
gossip, that he had avowed his affection to be placed more 
on her fortune than on herself, she broke off the match, 
and immediately married a lackadaisical schoolmaster 
without a dollar. I never looked at this lady without 
feeling respect ^r her pride, nor at her husband, without 
thinking she was too heavily taxed for her impetuosity. 

If I am rightly informed, money is rarely given down to 
any amount, with girls as a marriage portion, even by the 
wealthiest parents. A rich old man, or an industrious 
young one, proposes for the person of his choice, mostly, 
no doubt, from the prospect of pecunimry good. But 
marriage is rather a speculation than a bargain. The 
property of every father of a family is well known. The 
children are sure, except in smne veiy tmcominon insWiceS, 
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to enjoy it after his death, share and share alike. The 
suitor calculates on so much, and takes chance for what 
more he may hope to get, according to the future accumu- 
lations of his father-in-law. The latter generally purchases 
or builds a house, and furnishes it handsomely for the 
fiancee. And there very often ends her good fortune and 
her husband’s expectations. For bankruptcy and ruin are 
so frequent, even in cases of individuals of a large business, 
that this marriage speculation is very much of a lottery. 
There is undoubtedly a feeling among the Yankees, by 
which they persuade themselves that it is ungene- 
rous to expect money down with one’s wife ; and, on the 
other hand, that it is indelicate to require a settlement 
on the part of the husband. But the truth is, that 
neither the fathers nor the lovers will consent to bind 
themselves in undertakings that would lessen their authority 
over the dependent members of their families ; or tie up 
any portion of their property, even for the security of the 
beings they might be supposed to love best. The pride of 
authority and the spirit of trade forbid this; and the 
spirit of calculation approves of it. The six per cent, 
regular interest on a mortgage is considered but a paltry 
return, while double that amount can be realised on shares 
in manufactories, or treble or more in ooAmercial specula- 
tions of various kinds. But risks and loss often follow on 
such latter investments ; ‘and widows and children are 
many a time the sufferers. Individuals are every day 
pointed out to me who have been reduced from wealth to 
comparative beggary ; while others (the great majority) 
have become rich fer saltum, from beginnings too small 
for counting. 

In connection with this portion of my present subject, 
I must say that the disappointment frequently following 
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the hopes of a large fortune with a wife, never, I believe, 
leads to ill-treatment on the part of the husband. It is 
looked on as an unlucky speculation, or a bad debt, falling 
on the firm, of which the woman has become a joint 
partner. As such, she suffers her share of chagrin, 
but no more. The marriage having been a matter of 
trade, its vicissitudes, be they what they may, are nothing 
more nor less than so much profit or loss, of which each 
party reaps the benefit or bears the burden, share and 
share alike. 

All the details of housekeeping, keeping accounts of 
expenditure, hiring servants, etcetera, with the exception 
of going to market and buying wine, are in the province 
of the mistress of the house. Her duties are admirably 
performed. Order, cleanliness, and good management, are 
conspicuous in every family. Much of the domestic work 
is performed by the ladies, old and young ; and, although 
this tells much in favour of their housewifery, it certainly 
(as I have mentioned elsewhere) tends greatly to spoil their 
servants. 

There are many minor points connected with the 
routine of everydaj'^ life, in which women are, in all 
countries, essentially alike. Those of America are not 
inferior to any in the care of infants, or in the attention 
to externals required by children of a larger growth. 
Everything involving the duties of the nursery and the 
laundry (generally entrusted to servants elsewhere) is 
well done. It is in the guardianship of the mind, and the 
formation of manners, in the due authority of love and 
experience, which should teach children respect and con- 
fidence, that the mothers of America are undoubtedly 
deficient. Girls who had little reverence for their parents 
have small chance of inspiring it in their offspring. An 
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instinct of aflTection and support soon gives place to 
seeming indifference on the one hand and independence 
on the other. The infant is cared for, the adult left to 
shift for itself. I have known American ladies assert 
as a principle, that though a parent owes love and the 
most assiduous care to their children, the duty is by 
no means reciprocal. In fact, that the connection being. 
On the part of the offspring, an involuntary one, they are 
not in any way bound to consider it as sacred. This 
terrible doctrine is, I believe, broached, if not absolutely 
laid down, in Godwin’s “Political Justice.” 

One great evil common to European mothers is avoided 
by this otherwise lamentable sj'-stem. The husband- 
hunting and match-making which betray them into so 
many absurd and humiliating efforts to provide for their 
daughters, are of course unknown in a country where 
every girl makes her own choice, and where the maternal 
influence goes for nought, or next to it. 

American women have been frequently and justly 
reproached with extravagance in their dress ; and good 
taste is not so striking as extravagance. I have already 
alluded to the flaunting style of their street costume. 
The passion for finery seems universal. But when 
instances present themselves, as they sometimes do, of a 
subdued love of ornament and a well-chosen wardrobe, 
they give still greater pleasure than in countries where 
they are more prevalent. I know ladies in America, 

* whose inherent sense of refinement in such matters might 
Itt them for the best circles of Europe. 

- A direct comparison of the women of America with 
those of any other country would be, perhaps, invidious, 
ikrt a few words on the relative characteristics of English 
fr^ Amerroah female as contrasted with those of the 
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continent of Europe mny not be mal apropos, as illuslxntiye 
of opposite systems. 

Englishwomen, educated at home, and living in com4- 
parative seclusion, then let loose into society, or what is 
technically called “brought out” in Paris, Rome, or 
ITaples, are positively no longer the same beings in a 
moral sense. Nature is not so powerful in forming 
character as circumstances are for deforming it ; and 
no more painful trial can await a young woman, mai’ried 
or single, than to be so launched on the great ocean 
of life. 

I wish to avoid the ticklish question of comparative 
morality. It is not necessary to boast of the domestic 
virtue of England. Knowing that it eminently exists, 
I can^also attest that the attributes of female excellence 
are to be found in the various countries of the Continent 
in a very high degree. English or American women 
going abroad for the first time have, however, a different, 
and erroneous, notion on this subject. Founding their 
opinion on the fact that there is a less acute sense of 
delicacy in the continental mind, they jump to the false 
conclusion, that virtue is held light in a ratio with the 
levity of language. This is a great mistake. Laying aside 
any discussion on the abstract question, of what is female 
virtue, it may nevertheless be doubted that its existence is 
proved, or that its interests are advanced, by an over- 
strained reserve in diction or manners. Majesty deprived 
of its externals, is wittily said to be “ a jest.” The same 
observation will not apply to virtue in its intrinsic sense, 
any more than in its orthography. It depends not on 
outward show. On the contrary, a pruriengr of thought, 
.ai*ising from the want of real virtue, is both evinced and 
encouraged by a prudish avoidance pf phrases and action^ 
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innocent in themselves, and rendered impure only by 
associations they are coupled with. 

But young Englishwomen or American girls going 
abroad, know nothing of all this. Accustomed from early 
life to great freedom of intercourse with the other sex, 
they are notwithstanding in language extremely reserved. 
The Spartans taught virtue by exposure, which we should 
consider indecent. We instil delicacy by concealments 
which they believed to be conducive to vice. We can 
judge only of the latter system. Let us see how 
it works. 

A young Englishwoman, on her first introduction to 
foreign society, finds herself shocked by modes of expres- 
sion in women of the highest toti, from which females of 
the inferior grades in England would shrink. While, on 
the other hand, she hears from men, whose fastidiousness 
on some points of manners seems prudery in comparison 
with the free intercourse of the sexes in England, phrases 
and allusions which no gentleman there would allow to 
.escape him in a lady’s presence. 

All this inconsistency only proves that delicacy and 
decency are but conventional words, and the feelings they 
typify dependent on no general rule. But both English 
and foreign women mistake the matter altogether, and 
accuse each other of impurity on grounds equally opposite 
and erroneous. 

I remember an anecdote, related by Madame de Genlis 
in one of her works on England, which is admirably 
illustrative of this subject. She paid a visit one day in 
London to a young lady, accompanied by a friend of hers. 
It Frenchman. The hostess proposed to show Madame de 
dSlciilis a fine view from the window of her bed-room, 
widch adjoined the saloon ; and she led the way, followed 
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by the comtesse, whose steps were, as a matter of course^ 
trodden by her male friend. 

The English lady, on perceiving this intrusion, showed 
such an excess of confusion and shame, that Madame de 
Genlis could not avoid exclaiming (to herself), “How 
impure must be the mind that could attach a notion of 
impropriety to the mere association of a man and a bed 
in the same room ! A Frenchwoman would not have 
noticed it, or if she did, would not have thought it worth 
remarking.” 

Now there was neither impurity on the one hand, nor 
impropriety on the other. A sense of modesty was not 
proved or disproved by those contrary indications : no 
more than it is by some Englishwomen refusing to waltz, 
from ^ sentiment of delicacy, and many German ones 
(as I can vouch for) attributing their objections to a 
consciousness of improper feeling. It is by long inter- 
course alone that individuals can escape from such miscon- 
ceptions as those. 

This mistaking of manners for principles is a common 
error of most persons in foreign countries. Young 
females are too apt to imagine that those of their own 
sox who talk freely must think coarsely and act loosely. 
Familiarized at length with their conversation, and fasci- 
nated by their manners, they view their supposed conduct 
with less severity, and begin to think that the imagined 
immorality is not so immoral. The reserve of foreign 
girls in their intercourse with men strikes the lively 
English, or less fastidious American, lasses as mere affec- 
tation, when viewed in comparison with the style of their 
discourse. Thus, while the effect of a good example is 
lost, the mischief of a fancied precedent supeivenes. The 
novice listens to words which develop an occult action 
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in her own mind; and an enthusiastic abandon to her 
new sensations prepares her for many of the dangers to 
which enthusiasm is sure to lead. 

It is a common saying in France, that ^ une Anghise.i 
une fins compromise, jette son bonnet par dessus le mottlin” 
And it is too true that Englishwomen do often plunge 
deeper and deeper when they hare made one false step. 
The first mischief happens unawares, and they who have 
mainly depended on forms for protection are helpless 
when those forms are set at nought. Estimating such 
■poor defences far beyond their worth while they stood 
intact, their real value, when once they are violated, is 
altogether forgotten ; and it is when the saving influence 
of appearances is most required that it is least attended 
to. A woman who foregoes a principle, from the more 
potent influence of a passion, has often too much pride 
in the sacrifice not to make it known. Devoted to the 
object for whose sake she may have erred, her impru- 
dence follows in the track of his vanity ; and exposure to 
public scorn producing a loss of self-respect, her fall is 
like the rush of waters over a precipice. Foreign women 
“ manage these matters better.” Immeasurably inferior 
.to those of England in the deeper qualities of sentiment, 
they take a more philosophic and a safer course. But far 
wiser in their estimate of consequences, they are rarely 
carried into excess. An Englishwoman, feeling herself 
^dishonoured in the eyes of the world, and the world’s 
qpinion being often to her* as potent as conscience itself, 
dhe frequently follows up one improper attachment by a 
mies of errors. A foreign female, trusting to her 
■:i0WU heart for applause or censure, and meeting no 
(j^Jiroach from that supreme court of appeal, looks 
jiC^Otd her, under the consciousness of an illegal liaison, 
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as serene and unabashed as a yestal vii^in feeding the 
sacred lamp. 

Returning to the immediate subject of my inquiry, 
I regret that I had few opportunities of studying the 
female character in America, apart from the influences of 
town life ; but I have met, in both the Northern and 
Southern States, exquisite samples of beauty, delicacy, 
and good taste. Woman in the country has a more con- 
genial atmosphere for the development of her better 
nature. Rural assoeiations soften, without weakening 
the mind ; and manners in women have their source in 
inward feelings rather than in outward example. Men 
require the polish of society to attain the refinement 
which is a female . instinct ; and the reserve which may 
rendcf a man awkward, and even vulgar, imparts to 
women a gentle and graceful air, as fascinating as elegance 
itself. 

One of the most remarkable features in the American 
female character, shared by the ladies of both city and 
village, is that imaginary love of country, or rather, let me 
say, .that longing for it, which is designated, during 
absence, by the disagreeable term “ Home-sickness.” 

The word sick is, in ail its applications, a very nauseous 
word. It is, however, a very favourite one in America. 
You never hear of any one being ill or unwell. Indisposed, 
having rather a finer sound, is sometimes used ; but the 
usual word to express all ailments is “ sick.” I need not 
say, to those who have been at sea, what associations are 
connected with it. And when sentiment is intended to 
be engrafted on it, as in this compound word home-sick, 
it always conveys a revolting notion. But as scriptural 
phraseology, old English practice, and countiyfied habit 
may be cited to jitstify its us^ I will let the good or b^ 
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taste of its adoption pass ; and merely say something on 
the custom which makes it so general. 

It is absolutely matter-of-course — an indispensable 
necessity — for every American woman, absent from her 
native place for ever so short a space of time, to fancy, 
or to feign, or at any rate to boast that she is home-sick. 
I never knew one in Europe who did not tell me she was 
so. I never knew one in America who had been in Europe 
who did not tell me she had been so, A lady even in 
any part of the Union distant from -her birth-place is sure 
to become so. I am certain that one of the great 
sources of pleasure to American ladies when they start on 
their travels, is the anticipation of that very sickness ; 
and that the delight of a return home is much lessened 
fay the sickness being cured. 

It is absurd to suppose that every American woman is 
happy in her native home. It is certain that many sources 
of enjoyment are, in certain cases, much more abundant 
elsewhere. But it is also a fact, that American ladies who 
travel in Europe being persons of a certain degree of 
wealth, some of them very wealthy, have no chance of 
being considered abroad as of a tithe of the importance 
they assume at home. Finding themselves comparatively 
■of small account, they naturally become disappointed with 
foreign life, long for their native element, and dignify their 
mortified vanity with the title of home-sickness. 

Love of hcine, as an abstract sentiment — attachment to, 

“ One’s own, one’s native land,” 

•as an instinct — do in my opinion exist very strongly in 
the generality of mankind. But when they do really 
exist, they are fay no means confined to the female sex. 
QlteBmtzer, “who loves the hill that lifts him to the 
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stonn,” is supposed to be acutely sensible to that rMladie 
du pays which makes him sigh when the “Ranz dos 
vaches” strikes on his ear, and through it reaches his 
heart. We admit this to be the national peculiarity of 
the Swiss ; though in doing so we may be stretching a 
point for the sake of romance. No people so generally 
quit their native country as the Swiss and Savoyards, and 
none more readily enter the service of foreigners from 
motives of gain. But as I love to believe in the romance 
of real life in all possible forms, I will not push the inquiry 
too far. I am content to give the Swiss all'the credit 
they have obtained for their amor patrice. They, of all 
people, ought to be pre-eminent for love of home, because 
it is the chosen haunt of freedom, the centre of pastoral 
enjoyiqent, and because fewer of the heart-deadening 
vices of great cities are to be found there than elsewhere. 
Influences like these may be supposed to have acted in 
the way in question on the natives of such a land. And 
if the home-sickness I am discussing was common to the 
mei'ely rural population of America, and that it was 
shared by male and female alike, I might never have 
inquired into, or never written upon it. But when it is 
claimed as a peculiar trait of character, and boasted of as 
a proof of an indigenous sensibility in the ladies of the 
Atlantic cities, where romance finds no Testing place and 
sentiment no sanctuary, this vaunted home-sickness is 
nearly as nauseous to me as the notion of the “ sweating- 
sickness,” by which all Englishmen, in all parts of the 
world, were stated on one occasion (during the days of 
Queen Elizabeth) to have been simultaneously attacked. 

If even this sickly absurdity was a harmless affectation, 
I should only make it the subject of a joke. But it is 
productive of great mischief. I have known instanceip of 
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AnMicon wires making their American husbands give up 
situationB of honourable profit and assodations of happi- 
ness in Europe, to return to some really inferior position 
at home. 1 have known some, and heard of several 
cases, of American women parting from their European 
husbands, and going back to their unsociable circle of 
Yankee relatives ; and also of Englishmen and other 
foreigners, married to American girls, being forced to 
relinquish all the advantages of European life, to accom- 
pany their wives to the ungenial soil in which they never 
can be acclimatized. 

I fear that this boasted passion of American women for 
their birth-place is but a forced effort of sentimentality. 
It is at best an epidemic, another instance of the want of 
originality in the American mind. And admitting it to 
exist in some cases — for there are no doubt exceptions to 
the general pretext of its existence — it is strongly indica- 
tive of coldness in the American female heart. 

Love of country or of kindred is at best but a secondary 
passion, in comparison with love of husband and of 
children. The woman of true sentiment finds her home 
where are. Their country is her country, and their 
people are her people. But wanting that high order of 
attachment, she may possibly possess the inferior kind in 
question. Deficient in affection, she may be strong in 
■adhesiveness; and she may be fond of place, in proportion 
as she is indifferent to person. 

To counteract this ruling love of home, some stronger 
faculty must be developed. That is, I believe, to be found 
in- love of distinction, in ambition, in short. I think it 
likely that not one of the American ladies who have 
luanied lords or ambassadors, or secured a pc^sitioa among 
aristocracy, and in tru^ fisihibnable sodety, are 
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frequently or strongly assailed by any symptom of boine- 
sickness ; at any rate, I have never heard but of a single 
instance of any lady so situated returning, even on a tem- 
porary visit, to her native country. • 

The often exposed extravagance of “ Woman’s Rights 
Conventions,” and the unseemly innovations in -woman’s 
dress, are confined to so small a circle of the “strong 
minded ” or loose-mannered among the sex, that it would 
be an insult to the refined and educated ladies of America to 
include such matters as among their characteristic objects. 
That several of the female enthusiasts who take part in the 
public struggles for a great social change, are goaded to 
their efforts by a sense of man’s injustice and unequal 
laws, is a fact ; and much latitude may be allowed for 
even sjmewhat coarse displays of power in the attempt to 
obtain what they believe to be their due. But these 
bands of political Amazons meet with little sympathy 
from the more feminine portion of their sex. The latter 
shrink with shame from the exposure, even while they 
may sympathise with the demand ; and possibly some 
may put up silent prayers for a success which they would 
not openly advocate. They are satisfied to enjoy the 
lavish attentions and cordial respect which they so well 
merit and so amply receive from men. And if they look 
forward to the legal extension of rights which they tbinlr 
nature meant them to share, they patiently follow their 
career of present usefulness, and modestly wait for the 
development of causes which are constantly at work to 
better their social condition. 

On one most important point of " Woman’s Rights ” — 
the facility of divorce — ^the sex in America has long been 
more favoured than in England. Recent legislation with 
us has, however, sefcured an advance in that inestimable 
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privilege to ill-treated wives. While the partial abolition 
of actions for pecuniary redress to injured husbands frees 
the females of Great Britain from a gross outrage, which 
had inexpressibly lowered their condition, in comparison 
with those of the United States. 

It will have been seen that I have avoided drawing any 
comparison between the moral characteristics of women 
in the two countries. Similarity in language, religion, 
and domestic duties, makes distinctions in leading attributes 
difficult to trace. The contrasts are much more in man- 
ners than in morals ; and those are consequences of 
opposing systems, rather than of differences in natural 
traits or tendencies. Women are in both hemispheres 
creation’s greatest charm and man’s chiefest treasure. To 
him who has known and studied them their appreciation 
is easy. And he who esteems them for their good and 
graceful qualities may hope to be pardoned (as I do) for 
venturing to point out foibles or criticise defects. 



CHAPTER III. 


COMPARISON AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The National Conceit encouraged by Leading Public Men — Instances — Misap> 
plication of Terms — Marriage, Murder, and Cowhiding in High Life — 
Selfishness of the Social System — Contrasts between England and America. 

The ignorance of the Americans is most cruelly fostered 
by thoje who take the lead in offering instruction, and who 
must know better than they teach. The constant com- 
parison of themselves and their country with the nations 
of Europe, is at times extremely ludicrous. The before- 
cited slang phrases of “ nature’s noblemen,” “ the chivalry 
of the south,” “ the high-minded, whole-souled people of 
America, ”tire continually dinned into the public ear, until 
all sounds less flattering pall on it altogether. The stump 
orators and the newspaper writers prodigally use this 
phraseology, and the listeners are excusable for believing 
themselves “the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” 

These remarks have been suggested by instances of 
this rhodomontade, not from mere vulgar babblers, but 
from leading men. At a public dinner at Cambridge, in 
the State of Massachusetts, the chief seat of learning in 
this country. Judge Story gave the following toast, in 
honour of a Boston lawyer,- who made an “oration” 
previous to the feast. “The orator of the day; the 
statesman while lie is a lawyer, and because he is a 
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lawyer : he is himsdf the great sublime which he draws.” 
This was by no means meant as a piece of jovial pleasantry, 
hut as a serious compliment, received and responded to 
as such. 

In an address to the students of the South Carolina 
College, by Mr. W. C. Preston, President of the college, I 
find the following passage : — 

“Industiy is the proMc mother of many Tirtues. "We have heard 
of ‘the forest-bom Demosthenes,’ of ‘Nature’s darling,’ of the 
‘ blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’ These three were men of genius, 
certainly ; but they — Heniy, and Shakspeare, and Homer — were also 
men of labour.” 

The reader will naturally exclaim on reading this 
passage, “ a new Demosthenes ! ” “ Henry who 1 ” “ What 
Henry 1 ” “ Who is Henry, this greater than the great ? ” 
But not one in a thousand will know that the person here 
put in company with Shakespeare and Homer — ay, and 
put first on the list — was a certain individual called Patrick 
Henry, one of the back-wood agitators of the American 
Revolution, an obscure, though undoubtedly a gifted man, 
whose rough, bold style of speaking had great effect in 
those stirring days, but of whose speeches no report exists. 
What can be thought of the taste of a modern President 
of a college in so burlesquing fame by such a solecism 1 
But Judge Story and Mr. Preston were quite outdone 
by Mr. George Bancroft, the schoolmaster, historian, col- 
lector, naval secretary, and subsequently minister to the 
Coui't of St. James’s, who, in an oration at Washington on 
the death of Gteneral Jackson, had the hardihood to 
exclaim, “ He bowed his mighty head, and without a 
of tJie greatest man of his aye escaped to 
the bosom of his Grod ! ” 

Fay in which military men and their exploits are 
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spoken of is the extreme of burlesque. “One of the 
greatest captains of the age ” is a common means of desig- 
nating several of their generals. The dedication of a 
pamphlet to General Scott, long before he commanded 
the raid against Mexico and achieved these successes 
which give some meaning to his prenom of Winfield, was 
couched in terms so inflated and ludicrous, that I regret 
having lost the extract I made from it. 

This, as a sample of individual hero-worship, was 
amusing enough, but scarcely so much so as the following 
passage in reference to a little skirmish, in which Scott 
took a part, a few hundred men being engaged on either 
side, forgotten even in Canada, where the affair took 
place, and probably never heard of by ten individuals in 
a thou^nd in England : — 

“ The battle-ground of Lundy’s-lane, where, on the evening of the 
night of the 25th July, 1814, the Americans fought one of the 

bravest and bloodiest battles on record The battle of 

Preuss-Eylau took place in the splendour of a snow-storm ; that of 
liundy’s-lane was fought amid the thunders of Niagara.”— 
Southern Literary Messenger for JDeeemler, 1845. 

Preuss-Eylau and Lundy’s-lane ! Burlesque can cer- 
tainly go no further than this. But the following passage 
from a speech of Henry Clay, in the Senate, February 5, 
18.50, equals it : — 

“ In respect to the recent war with Mexico, all must admit that, for ■ 
the gaUaniry of our armies, the glory of our triumphs, there is no 
page of history which records more hrilliant sueeesses, For skill, for 
science, for strategy, for^ ability and daring fighting, for chivaby of 
individuals and masses, that portion of the American army which 
was led by the gallant Scott stands unrivalled, either by the deeds of 
Oortez himself, or by those of any other commander in ancient or 
modem times.” 

After this, can General Scott be blamed if he believes 
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Mmself (as is generally said of him by his countrymen) 
the “tallest” man in America, both in the English and 
American sense of the word 1 

Kothing is more common than persons saying that they 
•were disinclined to visit Europe, because being accustomed 
to the “first society” in their o'wn country, they could not 
condescend to mix in any but the highest circles abroad. 
An oil merchant once gravely assured me that he thought 
an American merchant "was “ about equal to a Europyan 
prince ; ” and a tailor who keeps what is called a slop- 
shop, actually came to consult me on the best means of 
being presented at the Courts of London and Paris, and 
“ gittin’ to have a talk with Victoria and Lewis Phillips.” 
I met this worthy citizen a few years afterwards driving 
about the streets of a German watering-place ; but I did 
not ask if he had effected his object with regard to the 
Queen of England or the King of the French. And 
apropos to his ambitious yearnings, I recollect an adver- 
tizement in the town which he inhabited, calling a meeting 
of journeymen tailors for the purpose of regulating their 
hours of work, and “ to assert their position in society.” 

It is highly inconsistent in the upper portion of the 
wealthy classes in the United States to claim at one and 
the same time equality with nobles and princes, and 
superiority over the gentry of Europe. Their only claim 
to the pretension of such an equality is in the circum- 
stance of their being republicans, among whom no here- 
ditaiy distinctions exist. This of course deprives them, 
of ajl right to superiority of rauk over others, unless 
they happen to possess some office in public affairs, which 
gives them a temporary title. For Americans not in 
public employment there is no scale of precedence, and 
thej must consequently be classed m foreign countries 
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with persons of the same pursuits as they themselves 
follow at home. It is very absurd in the Americans not 
to be satisfied with this inevitable rule, more particularly 
in England — for assuredly the clergy, lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, and manufacturers there, are in all respects 
equal if not superior to the corresponding classes which 
form the gentry (so to speak) of the United States. There 
being there no higher class, it is preposterous, for those 
persons (wealthy or worthy though they may be) to con- 
sider themselves on a social footing with the aristocracy 
of Europe, by whom they are at times, either from courtesy 
or curiosity, invited and entertained. And however we 
may approve the high spirit, supposing it to exist, which 
might make a cotton-spinner or ship-owner of Boston or 
New York, or a slave-breeder of Carolina, feel himself the 
equal of a British peer, we must laugh at the inconsistency 
of his at the same time holding himself superior to his 
fellow-citizens at home, who may not have yet obtained 
admission to the “ fashionable ” circles there. 

The people at large have no notion of the style of the 
“ high life ” in England, which they talk of so much and 
pai-ody so often. Even among the more educated, those 
who have not travelled in Europe know little of the forms 
of social life beyond the seas. They of course, as I have 
elsewhere shown, make egregious mistakes in the appli- 
cation of words and the estimate of things, relative to 
which they w'rite and speak with slap-dash confusion. 
“ High life ” is one of their most favourite phrases applied 
to their wealthier circles, and it looks ludicrous enough 
when it meets the eye in such paragraphs as the fol- 

Mabkiage in High, Life— being an account of a union between 
tbe son of an auctioneer and the daughter of a soap-boiler. 
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MtTBDEB IN High Liee — a statement of a street-fight with 
bowie-knives, both the assassin and the victim being country 
attorneys. 

But one of the most amusing is one which I copy 
verbatim, ohly suppressing the names and residences of 
the actors in the scene described : — 

Cowhiding in High Life. — Our city was thrown into great 
excitement Saturday afternoon, in consequence of a cowhiding 

scrape in high life, the parties engaged being Doctor H and 

Professor L . The former acted the part of cowhider, and the 

latter that of the cowhided, the best way he could.” 

The phraseology of the Goxtrt Journal or the Morning 
Post is borrowed and at times misused in the most absurd 
manner. Notices of private balls, music parties, marriages, 
&c., are burlesque travesties on those in the English news- 
papers ; and the two following accounts of a soiree and a 
ball are good specimens : — 

‘‘Magnificent Pbivate Paety. — The most splendid private 
party — its extent and princely appointments considered — ever given 
in this country, was probably that which took place on Thursday 

evening at the chateau, of Mr. D ■, in Boston. Invitations to the 

number of five or six hundred had been given out for a week pre- 
viously, and it was for many days the topic of discussion and ii 

matter of high anticipation. The chateau of Mr. D is thoroughly 

European in its architecture, internal and external, and in its furni- 
ture — in both particulars rivalling almost every other private resi- 
dence in the country. On the occasion of this party, the chateau 
was thrown open in its whole extent, and no less than six large 
rooms were devoted to the reception and uses of the company. The 
whole was most magnificently famished, and decorated in regal 
style, excelling altogether, wo are told, most of the Prench and 
Glemian chateaus of the present day. The various halls and apart- 
ineuts were brilliantly lighted in the most showy and costly style. 
3!^ gates and entrance-halls, excelling baronial grandeur, were 
g^iended by serving-men in liveries,* who waited upon and announced 

y I- 

JtUi WM flertainljr the fir«t time that lerranbi'^n lirei^ were eshilnteci in 

4^9oitiknkluHis«. 
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the guests. But above all the other arrangements, the most magni- 
ficent and recherche of all, was the banqueting saloon, which was a 
scene of brilliancy and splendour not easily to be described, anJ’ 
probably seldom if ever excelled in any private mansion in this 
country or in Europe. The golden and silver plate, the Sevres china, 
the magnificent display of Bohemian cut-glass of numerous colours, 
the candelabras, &c., &c., gave a richness to the whole which 
astonished and dazzled the beholder. The viands and dishes, the 
achievements of the culinary arid confectionery art, were in perfect 
keeping with all the other arrangements of the evening — elaborate 
and artistical.” * 

“Eashiokable Intelligence. — Ball or the Boston Light 
Guam). — The Boston Light Guard, Captain G. Glart, junior, gave 
their annual ball last evening, at Thorndike Hall. It was one of those 
magnificent affairs which now and then make lustrous the gay world. 
The amiability and grace, the loveliness and accomplishments, the 
wit, gallantry, and fashion of the city, were out in fullest measure. 

* This article drew forth tho following commentary from another paper, almost 
as amusing as itself: — “ The above is from the Bunker Hill Aurora, We know not, 
and care not who is the individual referred to ; but we trust for the credit of 
Kepublican; America, that the account is exaggerated or untrue. ' Begal style,’ 

* baronial grandeur,* ' serving-men in livery/ ' gold and silver plate ! * It 
would be a wholesome state of public opinion, which would discountenance such 
wretched aping of the ostentation of the heartless aristocracy of Europe ; dis- 
countenance it, not from any unworthy sentiment of envy, or from the levelling 
spirit which would bring down the comforts and luxuries of life to a uniform 
standard, but because such displays are fraught with danger to the Bepublic, are 
inconsistent with tho principles on which our institutions rest, and should there- 
fore be characterized as they deserve to be by every good citizen. 

“ ‘Servants in livery I’ The man who, for the miserable purpose of parade and 
style, insists that his domestic assistants should put on the insignia of servitude 
and degradation, debases himself in the act, and shows that he carries in his own 
character the stuff of which a menial might be made, if circumstances had placed 
him in the ranks of the poor instead of the rich. Of course the case is far different 
where a man has been bred under monarchical institutions, in tho vile superstition 
that such arrangements are all in the order of Providence — and that all men are 
noi born free and equal, so far as their claims to be saved from unnecessary 
debasement are concerned, and in the respect of a common humanity. But here, 
in this land of Kepublican institutions, dependent on universal suffrage for their 
safety, and where the ballot of a bootblack carries as much weight as that of his 
employer, this attempt to acclimate the selfish customs, which have carried blight 
arid dise^ into the tottering political and social systems of the Old World, should 
^ roh^ disoQun|^enanoed— a mode of treatment not inconsistent with 
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We never revelled our eyes among so many brilliant eyes, sylpb-like 
forms, swelling bosoms, ^mpled cheeks, and swan-like necks, in all 
our bom or otherwise days. It was a picture to touch the coldest 
eye, as with magic. The bewitching blonde, and the fascinating 
brunette, wer^ there in lovely array, and at the hour of midnight 

* A thoiisand hearts beat happilji and when 
Music arose with her voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spal^e again ; 

And all went merry as a marriage bell/ 

“ The hall presented a grand appearance. The brilliant lights, and 
the still more brilliant company, shone in the utmost splendour. 
Swords were placed in several windows, which imparted eflfect to the 
beauty of the hall. 

" Among the ladies present who were pre-eminently noticeable for 
beauty, grace, taste, and accomplishments, were: — Mrs. Captain 
Clark, an elegant lady, and a superior dancer; Mrs. Lieutenant 
Drake, who very justly attracted much attention ; Mrs. Lieutenant 
Cummings, an ornament to the company ; Miss Eogers, who was 
much admired for beauty and grace ; Mrs. Lieutenant Coverley, the 
most elegantly dressed lady at the ball ; Mrs. M. H. Stevens, as 
agreeable, popular, and graceful as ever ; Miss !N orton, a charming 
lady and a superior dancer ; Miss Churchill, graceful and pretty ; 
Mrs. White, of Eoxbury, dressed with much taste ; Miss Smart, a 
line dancer ; Mrs. Dr. Kennedy ; Miss Austin, a beautiful woman 
and an elegant ^^urante ; Miss Wilson, pretty and graceful ; Miss 
Spear, popular ; Miss Lyon, much sought after ; the Misses French, 
matchless ; Miss Meekum, elegant ; Miss Clark, Captain C.’s sister, 
the most elegant dancer present. 

** There were a host of others present, which our time or limits 
will not permit us to mention. 

“Among the officers in uniform we noticed General Andrews and 
staff; Colonel Holbrook, and Lieutenant- Colonel Boyd ; and officers 
of the Salem Cadets, Boston Artillery, Eoxburg Artillery, Boston 
and Cambridge City Guards, Warren Infantry, Mount Washington 
Guajcds, and other corps ; also several of the Ancient and Honourable 
'Private Battalions, and Mr. F. A. Bowland in continental uniform. 

“The new unHbrm of the Light Guard is a magnificent one, and 
waA tile subject of general eulogium. 

left the party at a late hour, in the highest state of enjoy* 
Bee^ March 6, 1851. 
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The fattar pds of delinquent individuals are repeatedly 
set forth without a due understanding of the shades of i 
fashionable crime. I read the other day an indignant 
paragraph relative to a Baptist clergyman who tampered 
with the virtue of one of his “ helps,” a young unmarried 
woman, which was headed “Seduction and cbim. con.” 
A doctor who practises mesmerism was indicted and tried 
in the Municipal Court of Boston for having abused the 
confidence of one of his patients, a girl of seventeen, and 
his offence was called “ adultery.” 

There are many words applied, to this day, in America 
in a sense foreign to their present meaning in England, 
but in accordance with that which they bore a couple 
of centuries back, when the New World was in pro- 
gress lof being peopled. But these words must not be 
confounded with others, the signification of which was, 
and is still, the same in both countries, but which are 
used in a less extended sense in one than in the other. 

I may find a place in this volume for something further 
on this subject; but the words clevei' and S7nart may 
sei’ve as an example of the point I wish to illustrate at 
present. 

“ A clever man ” nieans in England a man of talent ; 
in America it means a man of kind temper and good 
heart. “A smart man” in England and in America 
means one and the same thing — a quick, sharp, intelligent 
individual. But England abounding in men of superior 
talent, the word clever is applied to distinguish them from 
the men of mere smartness ; while America possessing in 
comparison but few such, the inferior epithet is considered 
quite strong enough to describe those who are above 
the common. Had America produced any considerable 
number of really ctever men in our sense of the term, thO 
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term m that sense wovild not have fallen into disuse. It 
was the men who were wanting, not the word. 

Among the phrases in everj-day use among the best 
people, two or three occur to me at this moment, which 
sound vulgar enough to an English ear, but are only 
adaptations of a nautical phraseology common to a 
seaboard people. 

“ Where does such a one hail from ; ” is an ordinary 
question ; and the expression “ He, or she, has been 
hawled up,” instead of “laid up,” as with us, is ^ very 
generally used, “ Such a one has had quite a sieye of it," 
is a usual way of referring to a long illness, and no doubt 
had its origin in the Revolutionary war, when most of 
their towns sustained that operation. The favourite 
expression of being “ used up ” is tantamount, or some- 
thing more, to our slang phrase of being done up. It 
is stronger than being knocked up, which, by the way, 
is considered a most offensive vulgarism in tlie United 
States. 

There is something curious in the management and 
spelling of French words (of which they ai'e very fond) 
accents being rarely used, or at times improperly. 
Recherche, for instance, is always printed recherche ; 
Charge d'affaires is invariably contracted to charge ; Eau 
de Cologne is, in like manner, called Cologne ; and so on 
in many instances. I have seen a stationer’s advertize- 
luent announcing an arrival of papeteries, a word which 
not one reader in many thousand understands, but which 
was therefore sure to attract inquirers and purchasers. 
Bureau is universally used for chest of drawers ; and it 
is also adopted in its other sense in the state departntents 
at W<>Bhmgton, to designate the offic(^ for public a|fa^, 
IlSie vfOird boudoir is veiy commonly uled in a scs^^ 
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tamount to dressing-room, or, in more direct Yankee 
phrase, “wash-closet.” A railway station is always^ 
called the depdt — mostly pronounced the de^po, but 
very often depott — and the word lecee (pronounced 
always levi'e) is applied to a reception of company by 
any private individual of an evening where no supper 
is to be expected. An introduction is never spoken of 
in America. No one is said to be introduced by or to 
another. Every one is ‘presented', because such is the 
phraseology of the English Court, to imply an intro- 
duction to its highest dignitaries. 

The style of invitations and replies to invitations varies 
from what is usual in England ; and in some instances 
savours of over-civility, in others of incivility, though 
neithej: is intended, ex. gr. : 

Mr. asks the favour of Mr. ’s company at dinner, &c., &c. 

Mrs. as7cs the pleasure of Miss and brother’s company, 

&c., &c, 

Mr. regrets that he must decline Mrs. ’s polite invita- 

tion, <fcc., &c. 

Mr. and Mrs. regret they cannot accept Mrs. ’s polite 

invitation, &c., See. 

Ill neither of the two last-mentioned instances is any 
reason given for the '' declension.^^'"^ 

Miss accepts Mrs. ’s kind invitation for, &c., &c. 

Mr. will have the honour of visiting Mrs. *on, <fec., &c. 

Mrs. regrets it is not in her power to visit Mrs. on, 

<&c., &c. Mr. has the honour of accepting. 

Mrs. requests the pleasure of Miss ’s company, with a 

very few persons, socially. 

* An amusing anecdote was current in London a few years back of an American 
lady vrbo was said to have apologised, in a high quarter, for being a little too late 

to ditmer, on, account of ** being occupied in writing declensions to several 
piaUteinvi^tioafl/* 
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“A. previous engagement,” the usual excuse for refusal 
in England, is never pleaded in America unless it really 
exists. There is a conscientious matter-of-fact in fashion 
there that will not allow so slight a de>'iation from the 
strict rule of right. On the same principle, no lady 
refuses to receive a visitor in the morning by virtue of 
the common fiction of English phraseology, “Not at 

home.” The servant invariably tells you that Mrs. 

is “engaged,” or “very much engaged.” This is done 
frequently in a most uncivilized (if not meant to be an 
imcivil) way; the “help” admitting the visitor to the 
drawing-room, taking the name or card to whatever part 
of the house the lady may be in, and bringing back 

the unceremonious reply that “ Mrs. is very much 

engaged.” And so Mrs. undoubtedly is, ninety-nine 

mornings out of a hundred, either fixing something with 
the cook, sewing with the seamstress, or dusting with the 
chamber-girl. But it is astonishing that those fashionable 
ladies cannot make a small compromise between strict 
veracity and the convenance of society, and adopt our 
“Not at home ; ” every one knowing that it merely means 
'^Madame ne recoil pas ,” — and every one of common 
sense feeling that the value of words consists in what they 
mean, not in what they say. 

Small instances of punctiliousness like the foregoing do 
not, however, merit any serious disapproval when they 
are accompanied by gay and lively manners. It is the 
solemn foppery and cold self-sufficiency which makes it so 
objectionable. Most people in other parts of the world 
wifffi or strive to make themselves agreeable to others. 
I T^lly.could not see in America any apparent feeling of 
kind. No man seems anxious to gratify the taste 
Of hhmour the weakness of any one else ; or to oblige his 
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neighbour for his neighbour’s sake. No one puts himself 
out of the way for another, except in the case of places 
being always given up to ladies in public conveyances or 
places of entertainment. Among men it is eveiyone for 
himself. Yet there is a tacit understanding that prevents 
any one from taking offence, or being hurt at this absence 
of attention. If no sacrifice is made, none is expected. 
Nothing, indeed, is more annoying to your true Yankee 
than an act of supererogatory civility which demands a 
return. For the return must be given, in kind or in 
equivalent. Nothing for nothing is their favourite prin- 
ciple, as I have elsewhere remarked. They do not seem 
to comprehend the delight of receiving a favour without 
calculating its intrinsic value ; or of a spontaneous act 
of gokd nature done without previous intention. 

Everything in America is a matter of business. A 
dinner is a transaction of barter, for which another equally 
good is expected. It is an obligation, regularly entered 
at the debtor side of the social account, to be balanced 
and wiped out only on payment made. I once remarked 
to a gentleman my surprise at never meeting any young 
men at the Boston dinner parties. 

“ How could they return a dinner 1 ” was the significant 
question, which solved the mystery. 

The selfishness generated by this system accounts for 
the amazing coolness with which one Yankee suffers 
another to impose on him. He scarcely ever grumbles ; 
rarely remonstrates ; and it may be said, nevfer resists. He 
pays the overcharge, or admits the cheatery ; because he 
knows that impunity is the common right, and that what 
he submits to in one instance, he will exact in another, 
for all the Yankees are traders of some kind, either in 
stock, goods, land' or money. They all buy and sell^ 
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No one lives on a fixed income- to which he is born and 
which he leaves behind him. Therefore each is sure 
sometime or other to have his revenge. Outwitted in 
one bargain, he outwits in another. What he overpays 
to his tailor or boarding-house-keeper he overcharges to 
his next customer or client. It is not worth while to 
quarrel about an exaction for which he can recompense 
bimHPilf, nor wise to set an example which would be sure 
to re-act upon him. Thus non-resistance is essentially the 
principle of the social compact, as resistance is that of 
political life. The Americans, so jealous of their govern- 
ments, are the self-made slaves of a social surveillance. 

• They would have no objection to a despot ruler, if 
they could individually tyrannise upon some one else. 
They have no love of freedom — no hatred of slavery — 
from any fine feeling of independence and philanthropy. 
Liberty to their notion is merely a privilege of white 
people, equally the right of all in a political sense, 
but very imperfectly enjoyed by any in the relations of 
society. 

But as regards the more serious aspect of the question 
with which this chapter opened, I must remark that the 
Americans are constantly making comparisons of their 
own institutions, morals, and manners, with those of what 
they still condescend to call the mother country. But 
they are ill-fitted for this* task. Purblind from vanity, 
whenever they undertake it, they can distinguish the 
il^ts of England, but not her merits. They are per- 
potiially putting her on trial ; but they don’t give her fair 
play. While they find her guilty on the good counts of 
^ Indictment, they will not acquit her on the bad ones. 
Wlien they compare the state of things in their own 
conntiy irath that in ours, they take the worst points 
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abroad and balance them against the best at home. They 
entirely mistake the matter. 

The wholesale difference between the countries seems to 
me to be this ; 

Most of the better qualities of man’s nature are brought 
out by the working of things in England, and that as the 
consequence of our national faults. All the lower qualities 
are developed in America, in spite of the national advan- 
tages. 

Englishmen are at once, in well-balanced degrees, men 
of business and politicians. Americans are absorbed by 
business and by what they call politics, which is nothing 
more than a business of a mean and contracted sort. The 
mere business occupations of Englishmen would neces- 
sarily jnake them in most respects similar to Americans, 
were it not that the politics of England are of so elevated 
a kind that they throw their influence into all the pursuits 
of life, and raise the community into a lofty and expansive 
sphere of thought. 

But, as the domestic political questions agitated in 
America chiefly hinge on some sordid consideration — 
iilmost all being matters of pecuniary profit and loss, such 
as banks, tariffs, currency, commerce, manufactures — the 
nobler aspirations of intellect are dragged down by their 
atti’action, and the trader in politics is of necessity a retail 
dealer. He sets up in his business as another man opens 
a shop. He only works for the lucre of gain. Even 
allowing him to have some foreshadowings of patriotism, 
little that elevates man’s nature enters into his view. The 
material interests of the country are alone his object ; and 
his individual share in the chances and emoluments of 
office is the chief point for whiqh he struggles. 

Many of the evils of the English system are greatly 
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modified, if not entirely obviated, by the institutions of 
America. The oppressions of high rank, and its debasing 
patronage; the subserviency of the middle classes; the 
degradation of the lower. But, on the other hand, no 
high-minded motives to action exist ; no examples of them 
in action, no stirring impulses of principle and passion, 
which foster generous rivalries among men. 

Democracy secures great physical enjoyment to a 
people, but it cramps the nation’s intellect. The pulse of 
the social system throbs, but the blood feebly circulates. 
There is being and motion, but no vigorous ebb and flow. 
The waters of life seem stagnant, though they swarm with 
reptile animation. 

The framers of the republic, in wishing to establish a 
state of things opposed to the European system, falsely 
believed that the opposite to wrong must of necessity be 
right. That is no doubt good logic, but it is not practical 
truth. Extremes are opposites, but not always contrasts. 
The South Pole is as cold as the iforth. Straining 
after a too lofty point of excellence is as fatal as stoop- 
ing beneath its lowest. When Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and the rest founded a republic on the ruins of 
monarchical forms, they should have laboured to bring the 
people’s minds to a level with the new institutions, instead 
of attempting to uphold the same tone of feeling as that 
which prevailed under the old oi^. 

They should have adopted a new vo/tabulary for national 
fopics. Words being only the types of thought, a change 
of .expression should have followed the total change of 
t;hought. 

^he standards up to which the new republic should have 
ftcught to act are pmlaty, inii^ti^ Justice. Suidh 
feme, g^ciy, gr^tnasg^ in jfeir <34 " 
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sense, should have been altogether laid aside. They are 
associated with exaggeration of sentiment and excess of ^ 
civilization, out of the comprehension and the reach of the 
New World. 

The people of America should be taught that if they 
will insist on putting themselves on a par with England, 
they must take her example for better for worse. They 
must have her inequalities of rank with her concentration 
of power ; her debt with her conquests ; her vices with 
her wealth ; her worst ills, in short, Avith those concomi- 
tant glories which dazzle the beholders to blindness. 

They should also strive to emulate her good qualities. 
They should value public services, and grant rewards to 
merit. They should make sacred the national faith, and 
hold ittabove all price. They should reverence the law, 
and do honour to its functionaries. They should take 
pride in the national character, and love their country. 

These are among the strong points in the English 
mind. But in America every one of these items has 
its contrast. 

They treat their leading men as a soldier uses his 
sword — as the tool that works out his ends. He kisses 
and praises it while it is bright and sharp ; when blunted 
and rusty he throws it aside. Public motive is as nothing ; 
personal interest is everything. There is no respect for 
government, as an abstract prindple ; none for the law, 
as per se entitled to respect ,; none for religion, as a 
fundamental portion of national virtue. All— govern- 
ment, law, religion — are so many loose elements of utility, 
portions of the moral machinery which keeps the country 
moving. As such they are valued as long as they serve 
the public purpose. There can, of codrse, exist no instinct 
of toyalty, properly so called h and as there is no deep- 

YQL* II. B 
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founded sentiment of patriotism in the people’s heart, 
nothing can be more unlike in moral analogy than the 
people of England and those of the United. States. 

In the material laws which regulate a nation’s affairs, as 
far as property, capital, and revenue are concerned, the 
contrast is quite as striking. The destiny of America, like 
that of every other country, requires the accumulation of 
a certain amount of money to carry out the purposes of 
civilization, and there seems to be a corresponding instinct 
in the minds of the people sufiicieut to attain that end. 
They make money by impulse. It is their being’s aim. 
It is to their social existence the very breath of life. Like 
any other necessity of nature, it is struggled for with 
intense avidity. 

In England there are thousands who never think of 
making money, who, born to a certain inheritance, are 
satisfied to be worth so much a year, and to live on its 
amount in contented monotony. The object of that 
class of proprietors is to fix and tie up capital ; and the 
laws made under their influence for the settlement of pro- 
perty have naturally had that tendency. 

In America there are no such persons ; and, conse- 
quently, the laws there have a directly opposite drift. 
There is not there an individual, I might say, who does 
not in some way or other strive to increase his store. All 
are men of business or» speculators. It is considered dis- 
graceful in a man not to endeavour to add to his fortune, 
be its amount what it may. 

Calculation of property in England is always made 
according to annual income. In America it is invariably 
in relation to the amount of capital, and that amount is 
subject to continual fluctuation. But while this gives a 
powerM and constant impulsion to industry, it leads to 
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an enormous quantity of failures. Money is always 
changing hands. Everything is converted into cash. 
Property of all kinds is for ever shifting, and real estate 
has no fixed ownership. There are very few family places 
preserved from generation . to generation ; no trees 
planted by an ancestor to be held in veneration by his 
descendants ; no spots of local endearment, sacred to the 
memory of by-gone days. No one who buys a property 
looks to it with the fondness of European possession. The 
respective owners only think of improving for the pur- 
pose of selling. Each one is sure that his successor will 
do so if he himself does not. He never walks his fields 
proud of having endowed his line with a portion of the 
world. He does not tread the earth with the firm footing 
of proprietorship. He does not build like one providing 
for after-generations. He raises his house as the wild- 
bird makes its nest, conscious that when his brood is 
fledged its first injpulso will be to fly. He knows nothing 
of the tics which bind the denizen of the Old World to the 
home of his fathers. Patriotism with the American is 
not a passionate regard for the soil and its associations. 
It is a mere abstract notion made up of personal interest, 
prejudice, and pride, and falsely denominated love of 
country, because the dictionary calls it so. 

Several Americans are to be met with who, having been 
in Europe, are comparatively well-informed ; but travel 
has improved them but imperfectly and superficially. 
Their minds are too unplastic to be moulded into graceful 
forms of thought. The most common effect of travel is to 
make them discontented with what they return to at 
home, or doggedly obstinate in feigning to find all things 
abroad inferior. Very few adopt the models of social life 
which they have observed in Europe. The utmost ^ey 
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generally do is to assume a superiority in small matters 
of convmame over their untravelled neighbours, and even 
that is done clumsily enough. I knew one gentleman, a 
certain Mr. Ben. P. Poppleton, who, after a short visit to 
England, thought it “ aristocratic ” and advisable to sink 
the Ben., and put on his visiting cards “ Mr. Poppleton 
Poppleton.” And the instance inserted in this chapter of 
the “ Baronial ” party in Boston is another proof of absurd 
want of ^.act in travelled gentlemen. 

Indeed, the best bred persons Avith whom 1 have asso- 
ciated in the United States seemed to have their good- 
breeding from nature. Foreign example had done little 
for them. Some of them, and I might specify Judge 
Story and Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, had never crossed 
the ocean, but gave proofs of that inherent sense of the 
polite, Avhich shows that it is indigenous to all countries. 
These rare examples were proportionably precious, and 
have left a vivid recollection in my mind, and for their 
sakes I lamented that such men formed part of a system 
incompatible Avith the refinement Avhicli they Avere avcH 
calculated to enjoy. 

But the great majority of their countrymen find no 
privation in what must have been a serious one to them. 
They can easily dispense AA’ith, and many of them really 
despise, the elegances of life. They iin]Aerfectly enjoy 
the interchanges of good felloAvship. They knoAV nothing 
of the mutual concession v'hich constitutes the charm of 
European society. Visiting is to them a duty — enter- 
taining their neighbours a task — hospitality in its true 
sense a fiction. They have no convivial instincts. They 
drink together in a gross fashion, standing up in a bar- 
room, for the sake of the “ drink,” not of the company. 
They do not use as we do the word sociable. They always 
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substitute for it the word social. And this, which appears 
a mistake or an affectation, is really a pregnant adaptation, 
of the type to the thought it expresses. Spending an 
evening sociably means, in England, a reunion of joyous, 
unrestrained companionship. Spending an evening socially 
means, in America, just wimt it does in its philological 
sense, a number of people herding together, without any 
definite object beyond the act of meeting each other. 

But the absence of familiar intercourse is a great 
security against disputation, quarrelling, and the contempt 
which familiarity proverbially breeds. The most intimate 
neighbours in England often become enemies from the very 
freedom of their intercourse, showing them to each other 
en deshabille, or in the nakedness of natural defect. The 
AmeSneans do not know or like each other well enough to 
quarrel. They are formal and indifferent ; always dressed, 
or at any rate (inorall}" speaking), en demi-toilette. 

American unsociability lias thus its advantages. And 
inasmuch as it is the most effective bar to the corruptions 
incident to a vulgar display of wealth, it may still for a 
long time save the population of the Now World from 
what they look upon as the pernicious and demoralizing 
luxury of the Old. 

The marked distinctions between classes in European 
life form the most direct and striking contrast with the 
American scheme of polity. » The ardour with which 
Englishmen of large possessions enter into the turmoil of 
public affairs, the avidity witli which they pursue party 
politics, and grasp at the emoluments of office, are 
peculiarities widely opposed to the habits of the men in 
the United States, whose position most nearly assimi- 
lates to theirs. Those persons, whether proprietors of 
estates on the banks of the great rivers, or in the 
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interior of the country; or large capitalists nominally 
retired from business, in a great majority keep altogether 
clear of political strife, leaving the field to the struggles ot 
the adventurers, already described, and taking pride in their 
abstinence from its toils, honours, or disappointments, 
Englishmen of hereditary wealth have their social station 
ready made ; but the American millionaire has to labour 
for his, harder than he did for the money that is his claim 
to it. Riches bring him no real enjoyment, without the 
attainment of an admitted superiority over those who 
follow his own career. 

But it is obviously impossible, as I have before shown, 
that a separate “ order ” can be formed. There are not, 
and cannot be any distinctive classes in the United States. 
There are no rich and no poor, as in England, as 
opposing portions of the body politic. They blend 
together in a common crowd, and the fiuctuation of 
property produces a frequent change of individual position. 
All industrious citizens are, as a general rule, more or less 
wealthy, that is to say, above want, and in the enjoyment 
of a competence. There is no class of hopeles.sly indigent ; 
no solid but impure foundation of penury on which a 
structure of wealth and oppression can uprise. The com- 
bination of rich men, who have been or may be poor, 
drawing an imaginary circle around them, and believing 
themselves to be “select,”' are but a portion of the mass 
of labouring industry which peoples the United States. 

While in England there is a manifest upward movement 
in the popular mind, a downward tendency is evident in 
America among the wealthier portions of the community. 
They are day by day losing ground. ’ The generation 
thait made the Revolution, the English-bom men and 
their colonial sons who fought the battle vrith the 
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mother country are worn out. The instinct of the 
British distinctions of rank and title is no longer in the 
minds* of their descendants. Democracy is working its 
way year by year, and at every step treads out some 
old prejudice of class which was inherent in those who 
died for freedom, or came gloriously through the struggle 
that secured it. This is, as far as it goes, a downward 
course of things, but it is by no means tantamount to 
national deterioration. It is but a descent from a factitious 
elevation to a more wholesome level. The upward strain- 
ing for a false position is the true mischief ; and, as I have 
endeavoured to show, it is this vain and false essay that 
causes the main social evils of the United States. The 
masses are chafed and irritated by the pretenders to 
superiority ; by their hollow semblance of equality, and 
their efforts to establish by secret and insidious means 
what they have not the manliness openly to advocate. 
These aspiring malcontents, wanting the dignity of noble 
blood, the lofty disdain of patrician Greeks or Romans 
which held the vulgar as profane, the elegant refinement 
of the literati of the Italian republics which scorned 
plebeian coarseness, can only sustain their pretensions by 
intrigue and corruption. 

But even that they manage meanly. They have no 
boldness in their measures ; no liberality in their expen- 
diture. They cabal and coalesce to carry a point, and 
when defeated they snea^ out. They do not show a 
daring front to the foe their own false pride has created. 
They are usurpers without spirit. A tyrant should be 
brave,, and a conspirator prodigal. Coriolanus scorned 
the mob; Cataline bought them up. The “aristocratic” 
cotton spinners or shipowners of New England or New 
York do a paltry business with a trembling hand. The 
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people are too strong for them. Defeat is their desert 
and their destiny. 

It must not, however, be supposed that wealtlf'is in 
itself an object of popular dislike, any more than its pos- 
sessors for making a just use of it. On the contrary, the 
people reverence money, and do honour to the rich. 
Their sympathies are all in favour of accumulation of 
property, and though they will not make laws to fix 
or fetter it, they would debar no man from its fair enjoy- 
ment, nor interfere with his personal expenditure. Public 
opinion is opposed to luxury and its corrupting influences ; 
but any one who pleases may ruin himself by extra- 
vagance, and his only public punishment is the public 
scorn. 

Again, it should be understood that the Democratic 
party are by no means in the habit of choosing the low, 
ignorant, or degraded to take the lead. An unwortliy 
individual may bo voted occasionally under some tem- 
porary excitement into a prominent place, or thrust into 
office by some abuse of executive patronage ; but wealth, 
education, or refinement, ai’e no bars to preference, as I 
have already amply shown. It is, however, rather abroad 
than at home that the rich American has the best chance 
of indulging his ambitious tastes. Py a large expenditure 
he can obtain a footing in good society in England, and 
deceive his high associates into a belief in his homo 
importance. If he fancies hijjiself when in England the 
equal to the British peer who dines with or entertains 
him, what matter % The delusion does no harm to the 
one. It may improve the other, or, at the worst, it only 
makes the pretender ridiculous ; but the same sentiment 
carried back to America makes him dangerous. How 
far better would it be for such a bne to be content 
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with the privileges common to all his fellow-citizens. 
What more is really required for personal distinction, 
than to be respected for industry, honoured for patriotism? 
A republican not satisfied with this, and struggling to 
separate himself from the public at large, virtually abdi- 
cates his share of their sovereignty. Standing aloof from 
the polling boths, the public meetings, the legislature, and 
the offices of State, and discontented with being a unit, 
he makes himself a cipher. 

Strangers in America must all be struck with the 
obvious disproportion between inanimate and human 
nature. The greatness of the country strongly contrasts 
with the deficiencies of the people. The magnificent scale 
of creation seems unsuited to the beings who possess it. 
Ccrtiinly the pursuits of mankind in the New World are 
wanting in grandeur. The mechanical arts are of neces- 
sity in constant progress, energy and ingenuity have 
ample scope, but the moral greatness of man is nearly 
undeveloped ; and all this is in keeping with the scheme 
of American progress. 

But a common error of Americans is the belief that, 
becaus'e their country is vast, their destiny requires them 
to do great things in a grand style ; and an inflated 
imitation of England is the result. They do not compre- 
hend that England, in despite of circumscribed limits, is 
forced by the im2)ulso of civilization to act on a large 
and lofty plan. Bursting. the cramped bounds of geogra- 
phical position, she has a mighty mission to fulfil. Ex- 
ploring and peoi'ling the remotest parts of the earth, 
flooding them with knowledge from her reservoirs at 
home, a vast machinery is required, and infinite powers 
of mind to direct its operations. Commercial and military 
means, science in* its manifold forms, a literature com- 
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mensurate "mth all, must be in continual movement, well 
guided to jUie objects in view. But America has no such 
mission, ^o clear the forest, hunt the wild beasts, scatter 
the savage tribes, and rout the hordes of a less hardy race 
than their own ; then to till the soil, dig in the mines, and 
work out the rude ways of physical existence — these form 
the elements of American civilization. She has to do the 
labour of the world. All the higher duties of human 
improvement are done for her. The exercises of lofty 
thought, and the elegancies of art, all come from Europe. 
She has no such indigenous standard of taste and know- 
ledge as that in which they have their source. She 
obtains the little that she wants of them ready made. 
Yet a servile and jealous admiration of the Old World 
leads to attempted imitations, uncouth and clumsy. She 
is shrewd enough to see this, and envies or hates what 
she cannot succeed to rival. 

The importance of the United States, as long as the 
Union lasts, will consist in a conjunction of small causes 
tending to one powerful result. Her fame must not bo 
founded on her conquests, or on literary or artistic distinc- 
tion. Trade, manufactures, agriculture, must be its* basis : 
excellent and honourable pursuits, adapted to the genius 
of a people which, if it rightly knew its interests, would 
not emulate a lot more elevated but less happy. 



CHAPTER TV. 

4 

THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

Extravagant Self-laudation of Americans on that head — Artists of Merit — Little 
Encouragement for them — Ignorance of the Fine Arts — Public and Private 
Collections — ‘‘Apollo Association” — Art-Union — Objection to the Lottery 
System — Connoisseurs — Amateurs— Speculators — Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse 
Fair.” 

Tite text on which I would write a chapter in connec- 
tion with this subject has been furnished by a speech of 
a certain Rev. 0. Dewey, at a meeting of “ The Apollo 
Association ” of New York, of which I read an account in 
the papers of that city. 

* The Reverend orator, in moving the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Committee of Management, remarked, 
says the newspaper, that “ those who spoke with contempt 
or incredulity of the genius of our countrymen in the arts 
of design, needed only a sight of that collection to do 
involuntary homage to the power and skill of the artists 
by whom they were produced.” Mr. Dewey spoke of 
“ the opinion of a venerable friend of his, now no more,” — 
he did not mention the name, but it was inferred that he 
alluded to the late Dr. Channing — “ that the Anglo-Saxon 
stock, transplanted to this region, acquired, under the 
American sky, a temperament more finely strung, a 
delicacy of fibre, a more exquisite susceptibility of the 
nervous organisation, which peculiarly fitted our people to 
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excel in what are called the Fine Arts. He thought that 
this opinion was confirmed, by the recent rapid growth of 
the art of design, by the sudden outbursts of genius with 
which we have been lately startled, and by the numerous 
generation of artists of the noblest promise, at this 
moment engaged in the pursuit of excellence.” He 
alluded to a visit he had made to a collection of pictures 
in the same building, and remarked, that “ he should be 
well content if in preaching all his lifetime he could do as 
much good to others as an hour or two spent in tlie 
presence of these works of art had done to him.” 

I sincerely hope, for the memory’s sake of Dr. Clianning, 
that he was not the person alluded to by Jlr. Dewey ; and 
the only excuse that can be made for that llevorciid 
gentleman’s rhapsody, is the large degree of ignorance 
which pervades the American mind on the subject in 
question. It is possible that Dr. Clianning, in one of the 
amittble abstractions in which he at times indulged, and 
judging by his own peculiar sensitiveness, did say or write 
something of the nature above quoted ; but it seems really 
monstrous that so direct a contradiction of fact, so es.sen- 
tially absurd an assertion, could have been seriously and 
soberly repeated by any man of practical knowledge oi‘ 
conscientious feeling. But it is thus the American people 
are self-deluded, played upon, or quizzed. The Fine Arts 
are most imperfectly understood by them. The profe.ssora 
of their various branches are few, and mostly of mediocre 
talent. The public taste is at a low par, and the pursuits 
of the population afford scanty opportunities for its culture. 
As a general rule in concert or auction rooms the worst 
music and inferior pictures are the most popular. Of 
sculpture there can be but little practical knowledge. 
■Greepough, Powers, and Crawford resided in Italy ; and 
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the specimens of their talent sent to their native country, 
have few there to admire, and fewer still to appreciate ' 
them. 

It is most unjustifiable in those “ Patriotic ” orators, like 
the one I have cited, and others alluded to in another 
chapter, to give the Americans such inflated notions of their 
natural capabilities. Fact, reason, the plainest common 
sense give the lie to such flatterers, who actually check the 
incipient wish for improvement in those delightful studies, 
by persuading the people that nature has done it all — 
that “their fibres are more delicately strung than other 
people’s,” and who only speak truly by accident when 
they say, like Mr. Dewey, that they “ are startled by these 
sudden outbursts ” — of the grotesque abortions of what he 
faccti(Msly calls “genius.” 

1 might multiply quotations to a large amount to show 
that such nonsense is not confined to the hasty utterance 
of s])cakers, but that it is common to writers in the best 
of their periodical works ; and that the prevalent feeling in 
the country is to discourage the importation of really good 
specimens of European art, ancient or modern, without 
largo supplies of which America, of course, can never 
largely produce good artists. 

A critic of ^i-eat celebrity in the “ Boston Courier ” 
remarks, — “ If the famous old Dutch Van der Velde 
painted better sea pieces than Boufield’s, he deserves his 
fame.” The “ old Dutch ” hero alluded to is of course 
one of the three Vaudenveldes ; but even the old one 
would be degraded by a comparison with this unheard-of 
artist. 

The “ Knickerbocker Magazine ” has the following 
passage : — 

“ Our citizens begin to look at home for excellence. Durand is 
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busy with petfeot transcripts from Nature ; so is Cole, and a dozen 
others whom we hare not space to name. Citizens of America! 
Encourage all that may serve to encourage American Art, so that, 
hy-and-hy, we may exclaim, whenever it is proposed to bring us 
pictures from abroad, ‘ What, send to Europe for good paintings ! 
Eetch coals to Newcastle.’ ” 

And the “ National Intelligencer,” in the same year, 
exclaims, — 

“ The day is not far distant when we shall have such abundance of 
talent and skill in our own country, that no person will have an 
apology, or the wiU, to go abroad in search of worthy artists or 
superior paintings.” 

This lamentable deficiency in judgment common to 
those writers who strongly influence if they do not 
entirely lead the public taste, is of course a positive 
injury to its more practical professors. The natural 
vanity associated with the half-formed talent thus be- 
praised, throws back the uneducated, inexperienced 
aspirant upon his comparatively superior but still imper- 
fect organization. He is not aware of his manifold 
defects, while quite conscious of the qualities that properly 
directed vrould lead him far on the road to fame. He 
believes most conscientiously in his own genius, and in 
the fitness of his cramped locality for its fijll development. 
He has no home authority to show him his delusion ; and 
if the words of truth ahd warning reach him from afar, 
they fall dead on his ear, or are attributed to prejudice 
and envy. 

' It is nevertheless the fact that it is alone from com- 
munion with the finer feehngs and high- wrought fancies 
of mankind that the pure fabrics of refinement are formed. 
Great painters, sculptors, and musicians are the offspring 
of luxury, the overgrowth of civilization. The artist of 
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America is but a weed or a wild flower in his natural 
state. To give him grace or delicacy he must be removecf 
to the hot-bed of Europe ; and if many specimens fade in 
the transplanting, they almost all pine and wither when 
sent back to their original soil. I have known several 
artists in the United States, but scarcely one of a joyous 
temperament. This class of men, so animated and 
vivacious in Europe, are there diappointed and dyspeptic. 
To find an American artist what an artist ought to be 
you must meet him in Italy, France, or England. There, 
in his true atmosphere, his talents appreciated, his labours 
rewarded, his feelings sympathized with, he has a fair 
chance for happiness, even if he be not pre-eminently 
successful. In his own country he must be httle better 
than ^ drudge, with incompetent critics and niggardly 
patrons, excluded from “ fashionable ” society, and too 
often Avith little to live on but nauseous doses of unprofit- 
able praise. 

Thei’e are doubtless some artists in the country even 
now of deserved reputation, and several of promise, 
lleale}^ Cropsey, Ames, Terry, Page, Eliott, Kensett, 
Church and others have studied in Europe with profit. 
Healey, Avith Avhom I renewed my acquaintance in Paris, 
Ames in Rome, and Cropsey in London, had each found 
respectively in those cities a fertile field for their 
exertions. But I know of no names, with the exception 
of those of Allston, Stewart, and Newton, which have 
established {is yet a real celebrity in America, and an 
admitted artistic rank in Europe. 

A foreigner of skill now and then pays a fly ing visit to 
the United States, paints a few portraits in the chief places, 
departs, and leaves a blank, which is, after a time, tempo- 
rarily filled up. Some of those wandering strangers, possibly 
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contributors to the very Collection which drew forth the 
Rev. Mr. Dewey’s laudation, do infinite injury to public taste 
by their distorted “ outbursts ” of what is like nothing on 
earth, and it is to be hoped unlike everything in heaven. 
It is true, that in Europe, and particularly in England, 
many very bad specimens are also to be deplored. And 

the American artists must meet some toleration for 

• 

imitating, in their ignorance, those fashionable pink and 
blue, and green impossibilities — as far as Nature is 
concerned. 

The United States are not, however, entirely without 
good pictures. A few gentlemen of cultivated minds who 
have travelled in Europe, and been familiarized with the 
works of the great masters, have brought back specimens, 
both ancient and modern, of tolerable merit, but*iarcly any 
of them cliefs-^’a>uv7'e. Occasional dealers now and then 
cross the Atlantic with a batch' containing much that is 
spurious and a little that is genuine. Old pictures of the 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and French Schools do find their 
way to America, and are to be at times picked nj». Jlut 
hitherto speculators in this branch of the arts ha\'e not 
made much of their ventures, and their oidy chance of 
profit has been from indifi'ercjit, glaring, showy things, 
copies of ancient and modern works bought for little 
or nothing in Europe, and sold in America at com- 
paratively high prices. 'Moderately good pictures of a 
‘better class find some pyrehasers on fair terms ; but 
getting a large sum for a really fine work of art is out 
of the question. The experiment has been tried by 
several persons, but all have failed in their object. I 
have heard of rare instances in which three or fom* 
hundred pounds have been paid for a picture of some 
pretension ; but I have never beeh lucky enough to 
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see one in either a public or private collection that 
would in my opinion have fetched so much money ift- 
Europe. A good many of respectable merit are to be met 
with. I have seen undoubted examples of Teniers, 
Ostade, Vandenvelde, Ruysdael, Paul Brill, Moucheron, 
Weenix, Kalf, Van Aelst, and others of the old Nether- 
land masters ; besides Vernet, Boucher, Watteau and his 
school ; and once or twice a Murillo and a Vandyke ; but 
I have never seen an unquestionable specimen of a great 
Italian artist in the United States. Some so-called 
Guidos, Caravaggios, Domenichinos, Salvators, and Cor- 
reggios are to be met with ; and I have looked at two or 
three rubbed-out and daubed-up fictions, that might pos- 
sibly have been originally original, but are now mere 
patchiirork. 

Many of the liest productions of the best native painters 
are scattered throughout the Union. Allston, the fore- 
most among them, was a man of rare qualifications, but 
by no means perfect in his calling. Sentiment, suavity, 
seen through a ratlier hazy and vapoury medium, rich- 
ness of colouring — his lading characteristics — were not 
combined with correctness of drawing or largeness of 
conception. Though often classed by American writers 
among historical painters, his best works are of a less 
ambitious character, chiefly consisting of landscapes and 
ideal heads. Tlie latter especially are of much beauty, 
and possess great charm both in composition and colour. 
His more elaborate productions, such as “ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,” “ Miriam,” and the unfinished attempt 
at a picture of grand size on the subject of Belshazzar’s 
Feast — all three now in Boston — must be considered as 
less successful, though showing always evidences of power 
and beauty. His chief merit lay in his peculiarity of 

VOL. It. 
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colouring, the chaiacter of which was derived from the 
Venetian School, for which he had a great admiration. 
He visited Europe early in life, reaching London in the 
year 1801. He returned to America in 1809, married 
there a sister of Dr. Chanuing, and went back to England 
two years later. Many of his pictures were painted in 
England where they remain ; among them “ St. Peter 
liberated by the Angel,” “ Uriel in the Sun,” and “Jacob’s 
Dream.” On his final return to the United States, in 1818, 
he married a second time, and took up his residence at 
Cambridge, near Boston, where he lived retired, and where 
I occasionally met him in society, always gratified by 
his pleasing and gentlemanlike demeanour, and highly 
instructive conversation.* 

A strong impression has been undoubtedly produced 
upon later American artists by Allston’s genius. He lias, 
however, had few direct imitators, owing partly to certain 
of his defects before glanced at, and also to the ideality 
which marks his productions, the temperament of his 
followers leading them to more matter of fact transcripts 
of nature than to imaginative creations. Many are very 
successful in portrait painting, possessing vigour of tone 
and good mechanical execution. Page, Eliott, Huntington, 
and Ames are favourable illustrations of these qualities, 
having less of the conventional, drawing-room style than 
some popular English pc^Ttrait painters of the present day. 
Page would deserve a still higher place than he holds, but 
for a proneness to a murky imitation of Titian’s pictures, 
as' many of them now exist; shadows of unreal depth, 
and an atmosphere of discoloured varnish, but without the 
freshness and transparency of what must have been the 
original tone. The prevalent taste in England for the 
neatly finished, cleanly painted stylfi, refuses to acknow- 
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ledge the reproduction of defects of time and deterioration 
of tints, as proofs of talent or examples of taste. 

To the great credit of the true art and as a good 
augury for its progress in America, I believe no instance 
of that retrograde crochet called pre-Raphaelism, has yet 
been offered for public reprehension by any native painter. 
Next to producing chefs-^ceuvre is certainly the merit of 
avoiding those burlesque distortions which English artists 
of high powers may indulge in, as a whim of exuberant 
self-confidence ; which even Leys, the greatest modern 
master of colour and fine effects, may consent to par- 
tially adopt, but which would be fatal to any artist not so 
thoroughly established in public opinion as among the 
foremost of the craft. 

Living American figure-painters are frequently true to 
nature in their colouring, though too often faulty in draw- 
ing ; not, however, from wilful perversion of judgment, 
like those intrepid English caricaturists of the human form, 
but from the great difficulty of which they universally 
complain, of obtaining good living models, particularly of 
females,* so abundant in most European towns, and 
especially in Italy. Landscape painters have a wider and 
a never failing field to study. Church, Kensett, and more 
recently still, Cropsey, are well known in England for 
bold and faithful rendering of transatlantic scenery. 
Specimens of the last-mentioned artist have been seen 
and highly praised in the London exhibitions for the 
last two seasons ; though the brilUancy of American 
forest foliage may seem exaggerated on his canvas, to 
those who have not travelled in Autumn among the 

^ Mrs. Trollope mentions an amusing fact of an American ai'tist being obliged 
to have a silk flesh-coloured and tight-fitting costume for his female models, 
converting them in fact into I:gures fit for the pwes ploitiqwa, though obviously 
useless for artistic purposes. 
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splendid inland scenery of New England, New York, or 
the more southern states. 

Gilbert Stewart, the most esteemed . of American 
portrait painters, commenced his studies in London under 
Benjamin West ; and after his return from Europe, he 
resided during the latter part of his career in Boston. 
Copley and Smybert preceded him and he was followed 
by Sully, but their names do not stand so high as his 
in the estimation of the younger American painters. 
Stewart showed occasionally, but not always, vigour of 
colouring and high finish in his portraits, the best known 
of which is that of Washington, a full-length, pronounced 
to be a good likeness of the illustrious subject at the time 
it was painted, but not a favourable presentment of the 
hero in his earlier years. 

Newton painted chiefly tableaux de genre, conspicuous 
for brilliancy and force of colour, skill in composition, and 
considerable elegance and refinement of feeling. I know 
of nothing approaching to him in those attributes among 
his compatriots, if I may not except a charming cabinet 
specimen by Allston, “Lorenzo and .Jessica,” the property 
of a family in Boston, who hold it deservedly in high 
value. 

To this brief mention of American painters which their 
countrymen will surely consider too meagre, and which I 
hope English readers ■wfll not find over-tediou.s, I should 
gladly add some more amj)le notices of the best-known 
sculptors, had I materials at hand, or subjects within 
rdach to enable me to do justice to their merits personal 
and professional. Sculpture is decidedly the branch of 
art in which American talent, taste, and industry have 
been most favourably displayed. Men of distinguished 
merit have produced within the last f^uarter of a 
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works of great celebrity. The “ Greek Slave ” has done 
more honour to the United States than the Ashburtoif’ 
treaty and the annexation of Texas have caused them 
discredit. For the bad faith of diplomacy they have 
found compensation in the truth of art. The chicanery of 
paper and parchment is redeemed by the honesty of 
marble ; and the chisel has given permanent renown, 
while the pen traced records that ought to be torn up and 
scattered to the winds. 

I can scarcely imagine any one with an acute feeling 
for art seeing the above-named famous statue for the first 
time without emotion, such as I freely yielded to when I 
gazed on it, in the artist’s studio in Florence, he himself 
beside me showing his work with unaffected pride, and 
descan\ing on art with copious yet unstudied eloquence. 

I frequently look back to that event as an epoch worth 
remembering in my Art-experiences, so to call those 
pleasant passages in the ever shifting ways of a busy life. 
Powers displayed all the treasures of his studio with great 
courtesy. His “ Eve ” was particularly prominent among 
them. But notwithstanding its more voluptuous style of 
beauty, and probably more perfect feminine formation, the 
effect it produced on me was far less than that of its 
simply elegant rival in the same room ; the touching 
sentiment of grief and shame in the face, the languid 
attitude, the stdry-speaking chain on the wrists, producing 
a rush of affecting associations, unconnected with a single 
sensual idea. 

In my opinion, ventured with sincere diffidence. Powers 
has not since equalled this exquisite conception, his first 
and greatest triumph. He may have done better things 
in actual manipulation; but of the mere mechanical working 
out I am but poorly qualified to judge. For myself I am 
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quite satisfied with his one great production, whether as 
seen amidst crowds in the original Crystal Palace or 
alone in the apartment of a private fi*iend, the possessor 
of a counterpart repetition. And there is a striking 
analogy to this in the first picture of Wappers of 
Antwerp, “ the Siege of Leyden,” in which the principal 
figure of the heroic but care-worn Vanderwerf made an 
impression more deep . than any since produced by the 
ambitious efforts of the artist, who, in abandoning his 
native town and the rich examples of the Flemish School 
which were his early inspirations, has found nothing and 
done nothing in the splendour of Paris, to improve his 
skill or increase his reputation. 

Greenough was also living in Florence at the time I 
have alluded to. I had previously known him in America 
and others of his family, all remarkable for artistic talent 
and cultivated taste. Ilis hospitable mansion was a 
museum of Art-treasure, and his studio contained groups, 
single figures, busts, and bas-reliefs of a high order of 
beauty, most of which have since then crossed the ocean 
to adorn his native country, to wliich he returned soon 
after only to die, too early for his fame, well-established 
as it was. 

One very remarkable work of Art, by far the most 
finished of its kind produced in America up to the time of 
my leaving the country” was Mr. Dick 'of New York s 
reduced copy in line engra»ving of Paphacl Morghen’s print 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.” The plate is of steel, 
fhe execution admirable, the price so low, certainly not 
more than half what such a work would cost in England, 
as to be quite unremunerative to the artist, and forming 
a painlul contrast between the estimated value of works 
Ari in the United States, with thSi, of mere mcchani^l 
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productions, which are paid for at rates exorbitantly 
high in comparison with corresponding articles iii’ 
Europe, 

The chance of success for a School of Design, a National 
Academy, or any such institution in America, is remote, if 
it be not entirely hopeless. The fostering protection of a 
government, and the private taste by which such an 
institution could alone be nurtured, are wanting, and 
not likely to be supplied. The scattered elements of 
patronage in the various States could never, be concen- 
trated for an object of no' absolute pecuniary profit.' 
Sectional jealousies would intervene, even if individual 
liberality made a move in tlie more civilized portions of 
the country. But the consent of the great Western 
Statei^, those enormous swamps of semi-culture, could 
scarcely be obtained. In fact, such a project has never, 
I believe, been broached in public ; and whenever I have 
heard it privately alluded to by artists or amateurs, it was 
always as a matter for despair, not hope. The utilitarian 
principles of Democrac^’^ are undoubtedly unfavourable to 
a liberal encouragement of the Fine Arts. Yet it seems 
but flying in the face of the Creator to neglect the gifts of 
genius which he has bestowed on particular men. A taste 
for poetry, painting, sculpture, or music is a dispensation 
from Providence, who saw it good that it should be 
cultivated, or it never would have been. 

The “ Apollo Association ” before alluded to has found, 

I believe, no very exten-sive patronage since it has been 
merged in an “Art-Union and it met at its establishment 
strenuous opposition beyond the circle of its supporters in 
New York. An application was made to the legislature of 
that state to procure an alteration from the rather fanciful 
name of the institution to that of the “ American Art- 
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Union ; ” but the member of the Senate to whom the petition 
was entrusted, had grammatical scruples as to whether the 
proposed name was good English, and refused to present 
the petition on that ground. This senator bore the appro- 
priate appellation of General Hoot, was formerly a school- 
master, and was particular in his parts of speech. The 
name of the institution was, however, subsequently 
changed as desired, under the patronage of some less 
critical legislator. I am not prepared to say, what has 
been the progress of the Society in the various towns of 
the Union. . An agent who attempted to do something 
for it in Boston informed me, several months after his 
mission commenced, that he had not obtained one 
subscriber. The disposal of the pictures and engravings 
by lottery, a principal feature of those institutions, was a 
fatal objection in the New England States, where gambling 
in such a shape is held in pious horror, by a community 
that unscrupulously risks large stakes in every variety of 
the desperate game of stock-jobbing, and whose open 
bettings on Presidential and other elections is wide-spread 
and notorious. 

The number of persons at all qualified to be con- 
noisseurs in the United States is small. There are a 
few collections in the cliief cities, but not one gallery that 
I know of, with the exception of that belonging to 
Colonel Hunter of Hunter’s Maud, some twenty miles 
from New York, a place little known and rarely 
visited, but oifering many attractions to the lover of 
nature and the admirer of art. The late Mr. llobert 
Gilmour of Baltimore was a genuine amateur, of know- 
ledge and spirit, whose example did much in his native 
town towards diffusing a fancy for painting, although he 
could not, perhaps, do much towards the formation of 
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taste. That is not to be propagated by inoculation, and 
the natural kind is not epidemic in America ; but the 
encouragement given by one wealthy and liberal amateur 
sets the fashion to others within his sphere. And I hope 
this has been the case in New Orleans, where a gentle- 
man of the name of Eobb has by this time, no doubt, 
a respectable collection of Art, which began by the pur- 
chase of some of Joseph Bonaparte’s pictures at Borden- 
town, near Philadelphia, in 1846, and of a duplicate ot 
Powers’s celebrated statue of the Greek Slave, for which 
he paid the artist the liberal'price of a thousand pounds 
sterling. 

American speculators sometimes make lucky purchases 
of pictures in Europe. One gentleman has lately bought 
Rosa '^onheur’s marvellous “ Horse Pair,” with the reser- 
vation of its being shown for two years to the public at 
so much a head. But, even under this condition, I hope 
that many a young American artist may find inspiration, 
in the study of the most powerful cattle-piece ever painted. 

While the subject of Art-education is attracting so much 
attention in Prance and England, and one of our most 
brilliant writers upon it having so recently published 
among the proceedings of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, his suggestions for fixing a standard 
of Art for our schools, it is likely that the American public 
may be awakened to the importance of some corresponding 
national movement. But improbable as it is that Mr. 
Ruskin’s views will be carried ouf, and while so many 
doubts may exist as to their feasibility even in this country, 
it is not to be expected that the United States will for a 
long time to come enter on the consideration of the 
possible influence of Art on the masses of the people, in- 
volved as the question is with the uses and danger of luxury ; 
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and, great as Mr. Ruskin’s experience has been, he admits 
that " there is not yet sufficient data to justify us in con- 
jecturing how far the practice of Art may be compatible 
with rude or mechanical employments.” 

That observation applies with much greater force to the 
United States than to England. The utmost that can be 
looked for there, is the more general spread of taste in 
the wealthier portions of the community, and some 
approach to an appreciation of Art in the works of such 
eminent painters as are within their reach. It would be 
vain to expect on a large scale the acquisition of works 
of * great European masters at the national expense, 
the only real school of study to lead to extensive 
improvement. Congress would be little disposed to vote 
“appropriations” for such a purpose to an amount of 
sufficient magnitude. And jealousies as to the distribution 
of the funds and the “ location ” of the works purchased, 
would be sure to interfere with, if not mar entirely, such 
a project tvere it ever to be seriously and liberally enter- 
tained. 

Washington, the political capital of the country (where 
“political capital” in another sense is turned to such account) 
is too insignificant in point of population and too much 
isolated from the course of its great commercial currents 
to be accepted as the depository for one large national col- 
lection of works of art. The Atlantic cities would have con- 
fficting claims on the score of numbers, of literary taste, of 
situation, difficult to fee reconciled ; and as to the semi- 
civiljzed West, or slavery-blighted South, the question has 
at present no application whatever to them. 

The imperfections of our National Gallery, in London, 
notwithstanding the large sums voted by Parliament, and 
the many contributions of pictures from individuals, may 
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satisfy the most ambitious or envious American connois- 
seur of the immense difiBculty of a successful emulation' 
with England in such a matter. And he must fall back 
on the consoling sentiment before quoted, that bringing 
fine paintings from Europe to the United States would be 
only “ fetching coals to Newcastle.” 

It would, however, be very feasible and very advisable 
to establish exhibitions on the plan of those at Dublin 
in 1853, and Manchester in 1857, uniting the works of Art 
widely dispersed throughout the country, which their 
possessors would no doubt take an honourable pride in 
lending, and which the public would be sure to hail with 
pleasure and consult with undoubted advantage. The 
facility by railroad for safely conveying pictures, statuary, 
and (Objects of virtu from the remotest portions of the 
Union makes such a project of easy execution, and 
assuredly there are materials to be thus obtained 
quite enough in amount, and of quality sufficiently good 
to compose a most satisfactory and interpsting combination ; 
several of the museums and athenaeums possessing already 
most respectable examples. From ray personal knowledge 
of some of the artists before mentioned, and of several 
amateurs, though death has been busy with those whose 
society was among the chief pleasures of my American 
experience, I am satisfied that such a plan, well- 
considered, and carried out with energy and spirit (as 
all enterpriises of association are in the United States), 
would meet great and general support, and form an era 
in the progress of Fine-art study and its eventual exten- 
sion. 

I am not aware of the actual proportions of success or 
failure which attended the Crystal Palace exhibition of 
New York. Whatever they may have been, it was . but 
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an experiment, and it will no doubt be followed in due 
course of time by repetitions, better arranged and more 
carefully conducted than their original. The recent 
catastrophe, the destruction of the building by fire, is 
discouraging, not only for speculators but for exhibitors, 
particularly of works of Art, which cannot, from the unde- 
finable nature of their intrinsic worth as marketable com- 
modities, be subject to the valuation of insurance companies. 
But the private possessors of pictures or statues, or of the 
more fragile productions of taste, always acquire and 
retain them at some hazard. Those of much merit in the 
United States have arrived there through the perils of 
flood, and in a lesser degree of fire, and a certain small 
amount of additional risk is worth running for a 
great national object. Besides, experience has shown the 
necessity of inci’eased precaution on the part of managing 
committees, directors, supervisors, and the inferior em- 
ployes. Responsibility inspires prudence ; and if the 
matter now in question was well explained to be one of 
national concern — with an insinuation of rivalry with 
similar English enterprizes — a modification of the general 
carelessness, and probably a notion of emulative taste, 
would be better securities against accidents than any yet 
devised, acted on, or neglected. 

The great frequency of unaccounted-for conflagrations 
in the United States certainly deserves severe reproach. 
But it is only fair to admit that instances continually arise 
in Europe of similar mishaps. Industry in America is so 
active, production so prompt, and money so easily obtained, 
that equal care is not to be looked for as that exercised 
in older countries where less buoyancy and a minor spirit 
of adaptation to circumstances exist. But the burning of 
the New York Crystal Palace has had a contemporaneous 
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parallel in that of the Exchange of Antwerp; a more severe 
loss to architectural taste than that of any temporary 
building with its contents in the New World would be. 
Bales of merchandize, fabrications of mechanical skill, and 
the miscellaneous .objects of a public exhibition are serious 
misfortunes to the owners and insurers. But they are 
all easily replaced, and the necessity gives an additional 
impetus to trade in the respective articles destroyed. But 
there is no comparison between such a calamity and that 
of the total destruction of an ancient edifice; almost unique 
in construction, with the quaint traceries of Moresque 
design, surmounted by an iron and glass covered dome, a 
harmonious chef-d’oeuvre of modern skill and elegance, 
besides frescoes of admirable execution by existing artists, 
who liiight have witnessed, and probably did so, on that 
fatal night the ruin of years of labour and the pride of a 
life, which tliey may never have sufficient inducements to 
repeat. The destruction of this beautiful building, irre- 
spective of its cost and the impossibility of reproducing 
its details on the same site, leaves a sad blank in the fine 
old city, and breaks a link in the chain of historical asso- 
ciations which find no parallel in America. I have alluded 
to it incidentally, but not with the notion of throwing an 
additional damp on the undertaking I have suggested, by 
pointing out the insecurity of the most well-watched and 
highly valued monuments of art, in the Old as well as the 
New World. 

On Architecture in America, to which this digression 
might naturally lead, I shall not attempt a discussion. I 
have in a former portion of this work spoken with praise 
of the several handsome public edifices of Washington 
and other cities. The Girard College, near Philadelphia, is 
also a building of great beauty, a|(d of much greater 
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extent than the celebrated Bank of that city — a marble 
temple dedicated to Mammon, and which reminded some 
English traveller of “ a painted sepulchre.” Among the 
numerous churches there are edifices of just pretension 
in every variety of style, and among them stands con- 
spicuous the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Baltimore. 
Criticism in the journals of the Union has not been 
sparing of its instinctive severity ; and one highly original 
and learned, but somewhat eccentric, writer in the “North 
American Review,” has dealt out his strictures against the 
bad taste of contemporary and compatriot architects, with 
a heavy hand. Such bold Philippics from a native 
authority may produce a salutary effect, which the most 
elaborate and conscientious comments from a foreign pen 
would fail in, unless indeed the commentator lavished 
unqualified encomium, and that alone, on every subject he 
might venture to touch on in the United States. No 
hint at defects, no suggestion for improvement will be 
tolerated there from such a source. The national pride — 
a satirist would call it self-sufficiency— scorns advice and 
revolts at censure. The national epidermic texture is so 
fine — a plain speaker would say the Americans are so 
thin-skinned — that the slightest scratch of criticisms festers 
to an angry wound. And no amount of candid eulogy on 
what appears to the European observer really admirable 
would heal the mischief done. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine notes of honest admiration would not atone for a 
single mark of blame. What then will be the chances for 
this .book, should it reach or approximate to the same 
amount of pages ! 

Two articles germane * to the matter of this chapter, 

* Ai^ericans will I hope excuse my using this wor^ although it is not admitted 
by Kolih Webster. 
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fall under my notice just as I thought I had brought it 
to a close ; and I cannot better wind it up than by’ 
inserting them. 

The first, in the “London Literary Gazette,^’ of 
October 30, 1858, which will, I trust, be read and 
pondered on, and possibly acted on, in America, is as 
follows : — 

“We are enabled to announce the formation, under what appear 
favourable auspices of a ‘ Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts.* The programme will be issued in a few days ; meantime we 
may say that the professed objects* of the society are to create a true 
sympathy between artists and those to whom they minister, and to 
elevate the aspirations of both in the mutual relations so established ; 
to’wards this end to attempt the diffusion of sound principles of art 
and criticism amongst the public by means of lectures, discussions, 
and claAses for study, illustrated by important examples selected from 
the works of eminent masters of ail schools ; to award annually 
prizes, medals of honour, and other testimonials to the producers 
of works in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry, 
such works having been produced in public within the tw^elvemonth 
preceding the distribution ; conversaziones to be held monthly 
during the session, to which ladies wnll be admitted ; two exhi- 
bitions of paintings, sculpture, &c., in each year — one of ancient, 
the other of modern art — to be open free to the public on 
certain days of the w^eek, and certain days on payment ; a perma- 
nent exhibition of engravings, and a library of reference, illus- 
trative of tlie arts of design of all ages ; the establishment of 
provincial councils, with honorary sec^'etaries, under whose auspices 
will occasionally be lield meetings and exhibitions, with distribution 
of prizes in their respective localities.” 

The other article is in the “New York Commercial 
Times,” of October 9, 1858. The opening sentence is 
a candid confirmation of what I have stated in the course 
of this chapter; yet I do not transcribe it by way of 
certificate to the justice of my own opinion, but as offering 
a most favourable contrast to the tone which I alluded to 
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as SO reprehensible in American -writers some time back ; 
nor do I mean to “ endorse ” either the orthography, the 
style, or the metaphor of the -writer. 

“ Art is becoming something better than a mere affectation among 
US; and this, considering the poverty of our national, as tvell as 
of our private collections of masterly works, compared with those 
which foster the taste for the beautiful in all the principal cities 
of Europe, is a hopeful symptom that, even in our own day, may 
the happy influence named by critics the aesthetic, twine luxuriantly 
-with perennial blossoms the sombre stems of our rather matter-of- 
fact and not over-refined existence.” 

After this salutary paragraph comes its sequel, in some 
critical remarks on two pictures ; the first of which I 
confess appeared to me, when I saw it in London, hard, 
cold, and unimaginative, bringing no recollection of the 
sublime effect of the object represented ; while the exag- 
gerated phraseology of the pictorial criticism (leaving it 
at first doubtful whether a great waterfall or an eminent 
oculist is meant) shows but small improvement on that 
of the “ olden time ” of ten or a dozen years back. The 
remarks on the second picture are in the same vein, and 
from the description of the work so [(raised, I doubt if it 
would convey a just impression of the Sj»orts on the 
Corso,” to those who have seen it metamorphosed for the 
nonce into the “ Kace-course,” which the critic seems to 
consider its permanent purpose, or of the real appearance 
• of those “ rampant steeds ” or “ powerful horses,!' or the 
jockey-footmen,” “statues*que in attitude and reminiscent 
of Achilles” — beings of the species groom whom I fail to 
“realize,” either from their titles or their associations. 

' f* yjfe bail, with pleasure, the return among us— laurelled with 

m puaise— of Church’s fine punting of the Bn^mrer of 
% now on Exhibition by Messra. WdKuns and Stev^. 
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the many painters who had hitherto grappled with this great subject, 
none had quite succeeded in expressing upon canvas the chief feature 
of the scene — quantity ; — for in this dwells the grandeur of Niagara.' 
The best embodiment of this we remember to have seen was, 
perhaps, in a series of pictures not very widely known — those fine 
water-color ones painted by the late Major Davis of the British 
Army, the progress of which, up to their completion, we had the 
pleasure of watching, some dozen years ago, in the Major’s barrack- 
room studio at Montreal, where he w as then quartered. The water 
in his sun-set picture glided swiftly, and there was moisture in the 
spray, and emerald light in the curtain- water ; but the eye rested 
mainly on the vermilion bars of light topping the dark line of woods 
on the Canada shore, or wandered to the fiery glare thrown by them 
on rock and tower in the foreground. Eire had the mastery over 
water in that clever picture. Then after a lapse .of years, came 
Church, who, setting fearlessly to w’ork, painted water — “water, 
water, everywhere ! ” — giving us, on a canvas of seven feet by three 
and a Jialf, an idea of space and quantity seldom before achieved in 
treating similar subjects. Boldly rejecting the law wdiicli hitherto 
had chained artists down to the Table Eock, where Prometheus-like, 
they struggled long and hopelessly with the cruel vulture conven- 
tionalism, Mr. Church handled for his objective the pure element 
which constitutes the mighty cataract ; and so nobly has he succeeded 
that, on gazing intently for a while at his picture, the head grows 
dizzy, and you involuntarily press your feet well down to the fioor, 
as people do wdien led suddenly to the verge of a precipice. The 
water wheels, and rushes, and glides past you as you stand, and it is 
some time before you can take in the freshness of the ispray, rising 
from “ amid the infernal surge ” where Iris sits ; the painting of 
which prismatic goddess is a triumph of art. 

“ There is a certain hardness about this painting, which time will 
soften away with its mellowing hand. It is exhibited at a disad- 
vantage, however— by gas-light — the proprietors being limited for 
room with the indispensable top-light. 

“ In an adjoining room, and favoured by the light of day, is to be 
seen for the same twenty-five cents you have paid for your trip to 
Niagara,, a gorgeous painting which takes you straightway to Eome, 
where, on the Corso or race-course, effete Italians are indulging in 
excitement of a carnival horse-race, conducted according to their 
ideas of what a horse-race ought to be. In this picture 

K 
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fifteen feet by nine, Mr. Barker has succeeded in giving that charming 
effect of atmosphere so difficult of achievement in the oil material, so 
that, on your entering the room, it strikes you as being a fine fresco, 
executed in tempera or body-color. Grooms in resplendent velvet 
jerkins and hose, and thrown into all conceivable postures of action, 
are endeavouring to restrain rampant steeds, snorting and tearing 
about in eagerness for the start. The foreground incident on the 
left, is that of a powerful horse, which has fallen across the ropes and 
come headlong to the ground, bringing with him his groom, to whose 
assistance there bounds another of these Boman jockey-footmen in 
splendid vesture. The attitude and expression of the prostrate groom 
are faulty, failing in conveying the impression of suddenness. He 
looks as though roused by morning from a pleasant dream, stretching 
himself and yawning like a man whose duty, but not inclination, 
prompts him to rise for the day. In the middle ground of the right- 
hand division of the picture, there is a finely drawn grey horse, 
ramping aloft on his hind legs, and held dow^n with difficulty by a 
vigorous groom, statuesque in attitude and reminiscent of Achilles. 
The drawing of the animals, in general, is by no means faultless, 
dislocation being in several instances apparent in the muscular 
development ; but the sunlight effect on the architectural portions of 
the picture, and on the carnival figures crowded into the pavilions in 
the back-ground, is very fine, and the painting of some of the 
accessories — such as the gaudy plumes, which nod and float so 
naturally from the head-gear of the restless steeds, evinces mechanical 
skill of a very high order. The honest purpose and industry of the 
artist are evidenced by the many clever studies exhibited on the wall, 
from which life-sketches the figures of this striking picture are for 
the most part taken.” 
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EXTREMES OF SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED LIFE. 

THE INDIAN TRIBES. 

The Indians an inferior race — Exaggerated accounts of them-7-Their gradual 
extinction — Ill-treatment by the first Discoverers of America — Hypocrisy of 
their Descendants — Frequent but vain attempts to create an interest in 
the Tribes — Their Religious Notions — Languages — Their Oratory — ^Final 
Struggles — Persecution in the Gold Regions — Hopelessness of their Present 
Condition. 

I KJFOW of )io subject strictly national in the United 
States "which seems to possess so little interest at present 
as the situation, political, social, and moral, of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country. The Indian tribes are 
gradually fading from the earth, dissolving like shado'ws 
in a distant obscurity. They have nothing inherent in 
their character to gain for them an abiding place in the 
feelings of mankind. They have altogether failed to bear 
out the fantastic imaginings of poets and romance writers. 
Had they really possessed the attributes ascribed to them, 
they would have taken a permanent stand in the admira- 
tion and affection of the world. But a couple of centuries 
have made it evident that they are truly an inferior race 
of beings, incapable of anything great, unable to work out 
a destiny, or stamp a character beyond that of a sluggish 
and dogged originality, deficient in dignity, and unfit to 
blend with the plastic elements of cmlization. 

The Indian character in its present aspect does not 
stand forward in bold relief. It has neither strength nor 
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solidity. It is expiring without a struggle ; and it will 
leave , no monument behind it. It shows neither the 
energy of savage life nor the capability of refinement. 
Hovering on the borders of both, it is a melancholy 
mixture of their worst features. Lingering on the edge 
of the forest, or prowling round the outskirts of the city, 
groups of these neutral anomalies inspire a sort of com- 
passionate curiosity in the observer, whose only wish is 
that they may quietly become extinct, and escape the fate 
of a violent extermination. 

On the discovery of the New World the novelty of 
eveiything made all things matter of wonderment and of 
course of exaggeration. An imaginary EH' Doi'ado was 
but one of a series of fictions. The native race which 
peopled the south of the vast continent was but a portion 
of the great family ; and their civilization was as much an 
exception to the state of the populations at large as was 
that of Greece or Rome to the rest of Europe two thousand 
years ago. The English and Dutch in the north were 
resolved to vie with the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru ; 
and, to counterbalance the glory of gold and silver, pre- 
tended to have encountered a race of heroes amidst the 
ice and granite of Now England and the forests and 
swamps of Virginia. Pocahontas on the one hand, and 
King Philip on the other, wore magnified into miracles of 
sentiment and courage. The most commonplace feelings 
of humanity, when developed by some chance circum- 
stance in the conduct of the dull barbarians, were repre- 
sented by the artful adventurers who pioneered the march 
of emigration as traits of moral sublimity. The figurative 
l^gusge of the Indians in the fanciful translations sent 
bomb, resembled the eloquence of Homer’s demi-gods or 
O^Iiq’s berpes. Everything, except, the discovered land 
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itself, was on a small scale in those times ; but seen at a 
distance and through a mist, the “ Pilgrims,” the Bucca- 
neers, and their savage foes were enlarged far beyond 
their proportions, and invested with imaginary attriWes 
which it took a long time to reduce to the truth. But 
whatever may have been the claims of the Indians of 
between two and three centuries back, there is nothing 
more mistaken than the belief in the heroism of these 
people as they now exist. There is not a spark of genius 
or enterprize among them. A degraded independence, 
sloth, dirt, and liceutiousnessj form the sum total of their 
characteristics. They have been basely treated by the 
white Americans, defrauded of their possessions, tricked 
in every bargain, remorselessly shoved out of the way of 
the cAilization with which they could not coalesce. But 
the process has been so calmly and plausibly performed, 
under the mock solemnity of treaties, evaded rather than 
violated, that it has excited but little observation. No 
glaring outrages on the part of the spoliators, nor brilliant 
feats of despair on that of the victims, have roused the 
sympathies of other men. Oppression has flowed over 
them like the tide on a sandy beach, leaving no token of 
its course. 

It would, jierhaps, have been better for the Indian tribes 
had the white men made slaves of them. It would, in 
that case, have been the interest of the masters to encourage 
the propagation of the species : and with their progressive 
increase, and the cruelties that must have been practised 
to keep down its dangers, a sympathy in their favour 
would have sprung up and flourished, in at least the same 
degree as that excited for the blacks. But the invaders 
soon found out that the Indians were as unfit for slavery 
as they jire unworthy of freedom. Banished, step by 
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step, into a barbarous remoteness, they have neither 
deteriorated nor improved. Like animals of the lowest 
stamp, they live and die untamed. Belted in their soli- 
tudes by the advancing linesof civilization, they perish as 
the forest trees which have been girdled and let to rot ; 
and do not even fall with a crash like them, when they 
are finally struck down by the woodman’s axe. 

The ignoble scuffles, called wars, between fragments 
of the different tribes and the United States’ troops, 
have been marked by personal courage and inhuman 
cruelty. But the courage has had no elevating results, 
and the cruelty has not sunk the perpetrators lower 
than they were before. The Indians of North America 
have never produced a man of groat qualifications 
for any branch of Government, civil or military. No 
literary talent has appeared among those who have been 
educated, and even among them the strongest passion 
seems to have been a longing to relapse into savage life. 
No warrior has shown any warlike quality beyond a 
barbarous bravery shared in common with the brutes. 
The habits of the people are rcvoltingly gross. They arc 
not touched by the examples of improvement, even Avhen 
they are the closest to it. The breath of refinement passes 
over them like the air of Heaven across a stagnant lake. 
They have not one instinct of ambition. The passive 
endurance of pain, insensibility to all the higher orders 
of pleasure, a stupid indifference to the arts of civilized 
life, such are their most elevated traits. Bark canoes and 
ragged tents, or huts still less habitable, the chace, fishing, 
basket-making, little efforts of ingenuity in bead or shell- 
work„are their only distinction on earth or ocean. The 
best that can be said of them is that they are harmless if 
let alone. The worst, that they are ready instruments in 
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the hands of civilized men for the base and bloody purpose 
of border warfare. I never could conceive on what pos- 
sible grounds certain white Americans have been proud 
of having Indian blood in their veins. He who rests 
his claim to family distinction on the chance union of his 
ancestor with a squaw must have sprung from a low stock 
indeed. 

The treatment of these unfortunate beings by the white 
invaders of their country, composes a dark chapter in the 
history of Christian exploits. In an early passage of this 
book, I made some remarks on the subject relative to 
the transactions of the first settlers in New England. 
Their unscrupulous conduct is reflected in the hypocrisy 
of their descendants. The following is an extract from a 
somewhat recent message of Governor Briggs of Massa 
chusetts to the legislature of that state : — 

“ I caunot forbear to call your attention to the remnants of the 
Indian tribes who yet linger among us. These poor remains of a 
race, who were oiico the lords of our mountains, and valleys, and 
islands, arc objects of peculiar interest, and should attract special 
attention and care. A few years since they were sunk by intemper- 
ance, that curse alike of the savage and civilized man, to the lowest 
depths of wretchedness and degradation. The temperance reforma- 
tion has been to them a great blessing. Their condition has much 
improved. They cultivate their lands much better than forinerljr, 
have schools among them, organized churches and religious teachers 
of their own. Some of tliem are good fishermen and whalemen. 
iN’ecessity has compelled them to abandon the pursuits of their 
fathers, and but very few can speak or understand their native lan- 
guage. They loolc. up to the government of the state for encourage- 
ment and support. Nothing which the paternal care of the legis- 
lature can do, to improve their condition, elevate their character, 
protect them in the enjoyment of their lands, and shield them 
from the encroachments of unprincipled white men, should be 
omitted.*' 
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The cheateries of the Dexters and Witters of the olden 
time * finds a fitting parallel in this mockery on the part 
of the Briggses of to-day. I have had no recent oppor- 
tunity of judging of the progress towards extinction of 
these wretched “ remnants ” of the Indian tiibes, “ who 
yet linger” in Massachusetts. Statistics are not very 
demonstrative nor very reliable on such a point. I can 
only say that such specimens of the race as came under 
my view in New England, New York State, in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes, in Canada, and in the 
Cherokee and other “deputations” from time to time 
at Washington, entirely bore out the notions I have here 
expressed. But I would not willingly treat lightly nor 
too superficially a subject which excited formerly so much 
#omantic interest, and which may now be connected with 
political considerations which I cannot fathom. 

I am aware that efforts have been constantly made to 
arouse the dormant attention of the public to the Indian 
nations ; that essays have been written, lectures delivered, 
and works illustrated with great industry and talent, but I 
believe with small success, as far as they were meant to bear 
on more than a temporary awakening to a question, the 
intrinsic insignificance of which is wearing it out. Many 
speculative views have been put forth on the origin and 
primitive history of the aborigines of North America, with 
little practical result. The cloud-land has been peopled 
with imagined shadows. The gross customs, violent 
passions, cruel wars, and rude productions of the savages 
hate been described so often and so minutely that it is 
possible injustice may have been done to their distinctive 
ch^acter, which a minute study of their inner life, had it 


* See Vol. I., p. 33. 
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been more accessible to civilized observers, might have 
modified. But the impression has been made, and it’ 
seems now indelible, and is but strengthened by every 
passing sketch and detailed account from time to time put 
forth by travellers or essayists. It has been stated by 
some of those worthy of attention and credit, that the 
Indians have been misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
and that an investigation into their intellectual nature, 
with the same spirit of inquiry applied to other races of 
men, would show that their existence in the wUderness is 
not unworthy of philosophic regard. That may be true ; 
and to those who will brave the perils and privations of a 
sojourn among the scattered wanderers beyond the Missis- 
sippi, live a sufficient time in the coarse shelter of their 
encanc^ments or their huts, join their wild hunting parties, 
or mix in their bi'utal wars, with no higher object than to 
kill or be killed, some new traits of character may be 
developed, to add to the treasures of ethnology, and give 
new proofs of the anomalies of human nature. But as no 
one subject of improvement in art, science, literature, 
commerce, or agriculture can be studied among a race 
without I’ecords, collections, books, manufactories, or 
“ model farms,” our knowledge about the Indians is likely 
day by day to become more obscure, and our wish for it 
more feeble. Their dreamy traditions and mythological 
lore liave little chance of feeding the lamp of inquiry, or of 
sending any now light into th(? mysteries of their history 
or their faith, even though that may be, as has been con- 
jectured, the wreck of an early revelation. 

The religious belief of the Indian’ tribes acknowledges 
one Supreme Being, to whom they attribute all good 
and all power. They believe in the immortality of 
the soul, and many of them admit the existence o& an 
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intelKgent evil spirit. They never by any foi-m of prayer 
directly ask God for anything, but merely return thanks 
for benefits received. They believe that brutes have souls 
as well as men, and that all animated nature teems with 
spirits, while their superstitions are curious and numerous. 
They have no written or established laws, but they have 
customs with all the practical force of law, which are 
generally most scrupulously observed. 

With such a foundation for rational religion, it sur- 
passes all ordinary understanding how such a people has 
existed, as might be said, without reasonable results. 
Language, the most miraculous of human acquirements, 
affords still more cause for wondei\ An examination of 
their dialects and vocabularies leads to the conclusion that 
such an abundance of words implies a vast copiousness of 
ideas in the people. These languages show (according to 
M. du Ponceau, who profoundly studied them) order, 
method, regularity in their complicated grammatical forms, 
which differ essentially from those of the ancient and 
modern languages of the Old World, that of the Cherokces, 
written and printed, being distinct from all the others. 
Yet with these evidences of original thouglit and intel- 
lectual progress, it is argued that sufficient proofs are 
evident that those mysterious and unfinished races could 
never have been a civilized people. 

Their oratory, as exemplified in the speeches of Logan, 
Garangula, Pontiac, Witherford, Tecumseh, and other chiefs, 
has been long well known, and even supposing it in some 
measure indebted to the embellishments of interpreters 
and reporters, affords remarkable proofs of natural 
eloquence ; but it is admitted that they are deficient in 
all the higher faculties belonging to nations of the white 
tacfll Their music scarcely merits the name. Their 
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poetry in the original is out of my reach, and even in the 
imaginative adaptations of modern American skill, beyond 
my comprehension, as 'well as their mythologic machinery 
and vapoury allegories ; and finally, I believe, in common 
with almost all who have investigated the subject, that the 
whole race display in every variety of reasonable example, 
a total incapacity for civilization. 

We daily receive accounts of the conflicts between 
Indians and the adventurous bands who brave all dangers 
in the distant regions where enterprize has led, the inde- 
fatigable white man, and whefe gold has fixed his destiny. 
Ill Texas, Mexico, California, Oregon, and New Columbia 
the aboriginal tribes keep up a desultory and hopeless 
conflict, as they did before in Florida, and Avith no result 
to lool^ to but despair and extermination. Conquest noiv 
extending back from the shores of the Pacific, the Indians 
are driven at both sides to and fro, into desert wilds 
where subsistence must be scanty, the hunting grounds of 
the Wc.st becoming nearly bare of animals. Two of the 
most numerous and formidable tribes, tlic Camanches and 
the Apaches, are struggling at once agaiiisiithe Americans 
and tlje Mexicans. Wliile the subdued remains of the 
Californian tribes are undergoing a terrible persecution 
from the gold-seekers, who force them to work until 
exliaustion and fatigue make their labour worthless, then 
drive them away to perish, or shoot them down like dogs 
if they attempt to obtain food by plunder. 

The Indians are, in a Avord, the most unfortunate of 
still existing races ; Avith no history to look back upon, 
no hope to lead them onAvard ; an enigma in creation as 
if born without a purpose, and dying without a sign. 
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In illustration of the proverb that “ extremes touch,” 
the subject I have now to treat of seems to present itself 
in close and apt connexion with the foregoing. The 
wandering and unrestrained existence of the American 
savage forms one end of the line of human institutions. 
At the other is placed what must be considered its total 
opposite ; an example of the latest efforts of cultivated 
men to bring the species under specific and unswerving 
rules, assumed to be the perfection of philosophy in 
action, and the most advanced state of social economy. 

The practical working of this system is well worthy of 
consideration. The evils of society on its old basis of 
classification are so patent and so deplorable, that every 
scheme of amelieration deserves a fair trial, every theory 
merits examination, and every experiment a record. 
Attention has been long since drawn to this subject in 
Europe by eminent writers, and attempts have been made 
even in England to reduce the new doctrines to practice. 
But the Old %^orld presents insurihoimtahle difficulties. 
Traditional and historical bias is all against what*seems 
an extravagant wish to infringe on existing establishments, 
for an impracticable scheme of Avhat would be at best a 
doubtful good. The sentiment of a graduated social scale, 
the prejudices of most men, and the interests of many, 
repel the efforts at conversion, by enthusiastic pro- 
pagandists of insufficient social weight to effect great 
changes. For utilizing vague and imtried theories vast 
means and numerous adherents were required. Fourier, 
the most distinguished among the Apostles of change, 
insisted on considerable numbers as absolutely necessary 
to "justice to his plans of association. Large bodies rf 
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individuals were nowhere however to be found, to brave 
1% ridicule and run the risk involved in an extensive 
wholesale experiment. But before Fourier, St. Simon, 
Owen, and a few others, threw themselves boldly on the 
flood of philosophic speculation. They buffeted the billows 
for awhile ; but they swam against the stream, and all 
their schemes were swamped, or burst like bubbles on the 
waters. Shifting the scene from England to the United 
States, the same result awaited Owen after some bold but 
futile struggles. And the field was left open to native 
adventurers, more likely to- meet sympathy from the 
population, and sure at any rate of fair play, if not of 
general favour. 

Among the principal converts to the belief in “ Asso- 
ciatiori^” as the only true means of social happiness, was 
the Rev. George Ripley, a highly educated and talented 
man, of I know not what particular sect of Christianity, 
but a firm believer in the doctrine which he endeavoured 
to carry out. America, no doubt, offers the finest oppor- 
tunities for the trial of all social experiments. Untram- 
melled by class restrictions, encouraged by the general 
toleration for all opinions, .and impelled by the ever-active 
love of novelty and change, plenty of people are always to 
be found in the United States with inclination and means 
to make the wildest ess.ays in every variety of adventure. 
Associates soon came forward to enable Mr. Ripley to put 
his scheme into practice ; and the seductive promises of 
their programme met with a ready response from a number 
of persons sufficiently provided with funds, and willing to 
embark them in the venture. A locality was chosen, and 
an estate of about 300 acres purchased at West Roxbury, 
three or four miles from Boston, called Brook Farm, 
affording ample space and every requisite facility for #the 
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purpose required ; and public attention was invited by 
the settlers, proud of their plan and certain of its succqjp.* 
The world at large has heard much of late years of 
Socialism and Communism, new words with certain varieties 
of application, taking the place in ordinary parlance of the 
older and better understood term agrarianism, a distri- 
bution of lands or other property in common. A system 
which would make the rich, poor, but would not make the 
poor, rich ; its basis is the equal distribution of property, 
allowing of no individual accumulation, but securing every- 
thing for the common good. For carrying out this abstract 
proposition, Charles Fourier put forth in several works * 
his plans for the congregating together large communities, 
which he called Phalanges, and he detailed a plan of social 
organization which was called after him, and is known by 
the now admitted word Fourierism. It is not necessary, 
and it would be somewhat puzzling, to separate the tangled 
connexity between the several systems above alluded to. 
The simplified plan of the Brook Farm Institute was meant 
to be, as I presume, a well-digested mixture of the whole ; 
and the following article, which may be considered as the 
manifesto of the FAMILY, appeared, in a journal called 
the "Dial,” and contains a not uninteresting abstract 
of their views and objects, for those who may deem the 
subject worth considering. 

"PLAN OF THE WEST EOXBURY COMMUNITY. 

“ In the last number of the Dial were some remarks, under the 
perhaps ambitious title of ‘ A Glimpse of Christ’s Ides of Soraety 

♦ Th^orie des Quatre Mouvemens efc des Destinies Gdndralefl (1608) i Traitd 
d’AsBOciation Domestique-Agricole. 2 vols. 8vo. (1822) ; Le Honda 

litdtuitriel et Soci^taire (1829); La Fausse Industrie (1835). Besides a |>ampltlet 
a|^s| St Simon and Owen ; and several articles in the iimd the 

journals established in Franc© for the !>ropagation ^ Fotirieir^e 
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in a note to which it was intimated, that in this number would be 
given an account of an attempt to realize in some degree this great 
Ideal, by a little company in the midst of us, as yet without name 
or visible existence. The attempt is made on a very small scale. A 
few individuals, who, unknown to each other, under different disci- 
plines of life, reacting from different social evils, but aiming at the 
same object, — of being wholly true to their natures as men and 
women, have been made acquainted with one another, and have 
determined to become the Faculty of the Embryo University. 

“ In order to live a religious and moral life worthy the name, they 
feel it is necessary to come out in some degree from the world, and 
to form themselves into a community of property, so far as to exclude 
competition and the ordinary rules of trade; while they reserve 
sufficient private property, or the means of obtaining it, for all 
purposes of independence, and isolation at will. They have bought 
a farm, in order to make agriculture the basis of their life, it being 
the most direct and simple in relation to nature. 

“ A ^’ue life, although it aims beyond the highest star, is redolent 
of the healthy earth. The perfume of clover lingers about it. The 
lowing of cattle is the natural bass to the melody of human voices. 

“ On the other hand, what absurdity can be imagined greater than 
the institution of cities ? They originated not in love, but in war. 
It was war that drove men together in multitudes, and compelled 
them to stand so close, and build walls around them. This crowded 
condition produces wants of an unnatural character, which resulted in 
occupations that regenerated the evil, by creating artificial wants. 
Even when that thought of grief, 

I know, where’er I go 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth, 

came to our first parents, as they sa\t- the angel, with the flaming 
sword of self-consciousness, standing between them and the recovery 
of spontaneous Life and Joy, we cannot believe they could have 
anticipated a time would come when the sensuous apprehension of 
Creation — the great symbol of God — ^would be taken away from their 
unfortunate children, — crowded together in such a manner as to shut 
out the free breath and the Universal Dome of Heaven, some opening 
their eyes in the dark cellars of the narrow crowded streets of walled 
cities* How could they have believed in such a conspiracy against 
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the soul, as to deprive it of the sun and sky, and glorious apparelled 
Earth ! The growth of cities, which were the embryo of nations 
hostile to each other, is a subject worthy the thoughts and pen of 
the philosophic historian. Perhaps nothing would stimulate courage 
to seek, and hope to attain social good, so much as a profound history 
of the origin, in the mixed nature of man, and the exasperation by 
society, of the various organized evils under which humanity groans. 
Is there anything which exists in social or political life contrary to 
the soul’s Ideal ? That thing is not eternal, but finite, saith the 
Pure Eeason. It had a beginning, and so a history. What man has 
done, man may undo* ‘ By man came death ; by man also coraeth 
the resurrection from the dead.’ 

“ The plan of the Community, as an Economy, is in brief this ; for 
all who have property to take stock, and receive a fixed interest 
thereon ; then to keep house or board in commons, as they shall 
severally desire, at the cost of provisions purchased at wholesale, or 
raised on the farm ; and for all to labour in community, and be paid 
at a certain rate an hour, choosing their own number of hours, and 
their own kind of work. With the results of this labour, and their 
interest, they are to pay their board, and also purchase whatever else 
they require at cost, at the warehouses of the Community, which are 
to be filled by the Community as such. To perfect this economy, in 
the course of time they must have all trades, and all modes of business 
carried on among themselves, from the lowest mechanical trade, 
which contributes to the health and comfort of life, to the finest art 
which adorns it with food or drapery for the mind. 

All labour, whether bodily or intellectual, is to be paid at the 
same rate of wages; on the principle that as the labour becomes 
merely bodily, it is a greater sacrifice to the individual labourer to 
give his time to it : because time is desirable for the cultivation of 
the intellect, in exact proportion to ignorance. Besides, intellectual 
labour involves in itself higher pleasures, and is more its own reward 
than bodily labour. 

“ Another reason for setting the same pecuniary value on every 
kind bf labour is, to give outward expression to the great truth, that 
all labour is sacred when done for a common interest. Saints and 
philosophers already know this, but the childish world does not ; 

decided measures must be taken to equalize labours, in the 
^08 of the young of the community, who are not beyond the moral 
world without them. community will have 
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nothing done within its precincts but what is done by its own mem- 
bers, who stand all in social equality ; that the children may not , 
‘ learn to expect one kind of service from Love and Goodwill, and 
another from the obligation of others to render it,’ — a grievance of 
the common society stated, by one of the associated mothers, as 
destructive of the soul’s simplicity. Consequently, as the IJniversal 
Education will involve all kinds of operation necessary to the com- 
forts and elegancies of life, every associate, even if he be the digger 
of a ditch as his highest accomplishment, will be an instructor in 
that to the young members. I^or will this elevation of bodily labour 
be liable to lower the tone of manners and refinement to the commu- 
nity. The ‘ children of light ’ are not altogether unwise in their 
generation. They have an invisible but all-powerful guard of princi- 
ples. Minds incapable of refinement will not be attracted into this 
association. It is an Ideal community, and only to the ideally 
inclined will it be attractive ; but these are to be found in every 
rank of life, under every shadow of circumstance. Even among the 
diggersiiu the ditch are to be found some who, through religious cul- 
tivation, can look down, in meek superiority, upon the outwardly 
refined and the book-learned. 

Besides, after becoming members of this community, none will 
be engaged merely in bodily labour. The hours of labour for the 
Associatio]! vrill be limited by a general law, and can be curtailed at 
the will of the individual still more ; and means will be given to all 
for intellectual improvement and for social intercourse, calculated to 
refine and expand. The hours redeemed from labour by community, 
will uot be reapplied to the acquisition of wealth, but to the pro- 
duction of intellectual goods. This commurfity aims to be rich, not 
in the metallic representative of wealth, but in the wealth itself, 
w^hieh money should represent; namely, leisuhe to live in all 
TUE EACULTiES OF THE SOUL. As a Community, it will traffic with 
the world at large, in the products of Agricultural labour ; and it 
will sell education to as many young persons as can be domesticated 
in the families, and enter into the common life with their own 
cliildren. In the end, it hopes to be enabled to provide — not only 
all the necessaries, but all the elegancies desirable for bodily and for 
spiritual health ; books, apparatus, collections for science, works of 
art, means of beautiful amusement. These things are to be common 
to all ; ^ and thus that object, which alone gilds and refines the 
passion for individual accumulation, will no longer exist for desire, 
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and whenever the Sordid passion appears, it will be seen in its 
naked selfishness. In its ultimate success, the community will 
realize all the ends which selfishness seeks, but involved in spiritual 
blessings, which only greatness of soul can aspire after. 

And the requisitions on the individuals, it is believed, will make 
this the order for ever. The spiritual good will always be the con- 
dition of the temporal. Every one must labour for the community 
in a reasonable degree, or not taste its benefits. The principles of 
the organization therefore, and not its probable results in future 
time, will determine its members. These principles are co-operation 
in social matters, instead of competition or balance of interests ; and 
individual self-unfolding, in the faith that the whole soul of humanity 
is in each man and woman. The former is the application of the love 
of man ; the latter, of the love of God to life. Whoever is satisfied 
with society, as it is ; whose sense of justice is not wounded by its 
common action, institutions, spirit of commerce, has no business with 
this community ; neither has any one who is willing to have other 
men (needing more time for intellectual cultivation than himself) 
give their best hours and strength to bodily labour, to secure himself 
immunity therefrom. And whoever does not measure what society 
owes to its members of cherishing and instruction, by the needs of 
the individuals that compose it, has no lot in this new society. 
Whoever is willing to receive from his fellow-men that, for which he 
gives no equivalent, will stay away from its precincts for ever. 

“But whoever shall surrender himself to its principles, shall 
find that its yoke is easy and its burden light. Everything can bo 
said of it, in a degree, which Christ said of his kingdom, and therefore 
it is believed that in sctoe measure it does embody his Idea. Eor 
its Gate of entrance is strait and narrow. It is literally a pearl 
hidden in afield. Those only who are willing to lose their life for 
its sake shall find it. Its voice is that which sent the young man 
.sorrowing away. ‘ Go sell all thy goods and give to the poor, and 
then come and follow me.* ‘ Seek first the kingdom of Heaven, and 
its righteousness, and all other things shall be added to you,* 

“ This principle, with regard to labour, lies at the root of moral and 
religious life ; for it is not more true that ‘ money is the root of all 
evil,* than that labour is the germ of all good. 

^^ AUthe work is to be offered for the free choice of the members 
the community, at stated seasons, and such as is not chosen, will 
bn t^d# But it is not anticipated that any# work will be set aside to 
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be hired, for which there is actual ability in the community. It is 
so desirable that the hired labour should be avoided, that it is believed 
the work will all be done freely, even though at voluntary sacrifidB. 
If there is some exception at first, it is because the material means are 
inadequate to the reception of all who desire to go. They cannot go 
unless they have shelter; and in this climate they cannot have 
shelter unless they can build houses ; and they cannot build houses 
unless they have money. It is not here as in Eobinson Crusoe’s 
Island, or in the prairies and rocky mountains of the far west, where 
the land and the wood are not appropriated. A single farm, in the 
midst of Massachusetts, does not adbrd range enough for men to 
create out of the earth a living with no other means, as the wild 
Indians, or tlie United States’ army in Florida may do. 

‘‘ This plan of letting all persons choose their own departments of 
action, will immediately place the Grenius of Instruction on its 
throne. Communication is the life of spiritual life. Knowledge pours 
itself out upon ignorance by a native impulse. All the arts crave 
respoifee. ‘ Wisdom ceies.’ If every man and woman taught only 
what they loved, and so many hours as they could naturally com- 
municate, instruction would cease to be a drudgery, and we may add, 
learning would be no longer a task. The known accomplishments of 
many of the members of this association have already secured it an 
interest in the public mind, as a school of literary advantages quite 
superior. Most of the associates have had long practical experience 
in the details of teaching, and have groaned under the necessity of 
taking their method and law from custom or caprice, when they would 
rather have found it in the nature of the thing taught, and the con- 
dition of the pupil to be instructed. Each instructor appoints his 
hours of study or recitation, and the scholars, or the parents of the 
children, or the educational committee, choose the studies for the 
time, and the pupils submit, as long as they pursue their studies with 
any teacher, to his regulations. 

“ As agriculture is the basis of their external life, scientific agricul- 
ture, connected with practice, will be a prominent part of the instruc- 
tion from the first. This obviously involves the natural sciences, 
mathematics, and accounts. But to classical learning justice is also to 
be done. Boys may be fitted for our colleges there, andbven be carried 
through the college course. The particular studies of the individual 
pupils, whether old or young, male or female, are to be strictly 
irfegulated according to their inward needs. As the children of the 
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community can remain in the community after they become of age, 
as associates, if they will ; there will not be an entire subserviency 
tS the end of preparing the means of earning a material subsistence, 
as is frequently the case now. Nevertheless, as they Will have had 
opportunity, in the course of their minority, to earn three or four 
hundred dollars, they can leave the community at twenty years of 
age, if they will, with that sufficient capital, which, together with 
their extensive education, will gain a subsistence anywhere in the 
best society in the world. It is this feature of the plan which may 
preclude from parents any question as to their right to go into this 
community, and forego for ever all hope of great individual accumu- 
lation for their children ; a customary plea for spending life in 
making money. Their children will be supported at free board 
until they are ten years of age, educated gratuitously, taken care of 
in case of their parents’ sickness and death, and they themselves will 
be supported, after seventy years of age, by the community, unless 
their accumulated capital supports them. 

“ There are some persons who have entered the community without 
money. It is believed that these will be able to support themselves 
and dependents, by less work, more completely, and with more ease 
than elsewhere, while their labour will be of advantage to the com- 
munity. It is in no sense an eleemosynary establishment, but it is 
hoped that in the end it will be able to receive all who have tlio 
spiritual qualifications. 

“ It seems impossible that the little organization can be looked on 
with any unkindness by the world without ii . Those who have not 
the faith that the principles of Christ’s kingdom are applicable to 
real life in the world will smile at it as a visionary attempt. J3ut 
even they must acknowledge it can do no harm in any event. If it 
realizes the hope of its founders, it will immediately become a 
manifold blessing. Its moral aura must be salutary. As long as 
it lasts, it will be an example of the beauty of brotherly love. 
If it succeeds in uniting successful labour with improvement in mind 
and manners, it will teach a noble lesson to the agricultural 
populAion, and do something to check that rush from the country to 
the city, which is now stimulated by ambition, and by something 
better, even a desire for learning. Many a young man leaves the 
&rmer’s life, because only by so doing can he have intellectual com- 
panionship and opportunity j and yet, did he but know it, profes- 
sion^ life is ordinarily more unfavourable to the perfection of the 
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mind, than the farmer’s life ; if the latter is lived with wisdom and 
moderation, and the labour mingled as it might be with study. Tliia 
community will be a school for young agriculturists, who may learn 
within its precincts, not only the skilful practice, but the scientific . 
reasons of their work, and be enabled afterwards to improve their 
art continuously. It will also prove the best of normal schools, and 
as such, may claim the interest of those, who mourn over the 
inefficiency of our common school system, with its present ill-in- 
structed teachers. 

“ It should be understood also, that after all the working and 
teaching, which individuals of the community may do, they will still 
have leisure, and in that leisure can employ themselves in connexion 
with the world around them. Some will not teach at all ; and those 
especially can wTite books, pursue the Fine Arts, for private emolu- 
ment if they will, and exercise various functions of men. — From this 
community might go forth preachers of the gospel of Christ, who 
would not have upon them the odium, or the burthen, that now 
dimiAishes the power of the clergy. And even if pastors w^ere to go 
from this community, to reside among congregations as now, for a 
salary given, the fact, that they wovdd have something to retreat 
upon, at any moment, w'ould save them from that virtual dependence 
on their congregations, which now' corrupts the relation. There are 
doubtless beautiful instances of the old true relation of pastor and 
people, even of teaclier and taught, in the decaying churches around 
113 , but it is in vain to attempt to conceal the ghastly fact, that many a 
taper is burning dimly in the candlestick, no longer silver or golden, 
because compassion forbids to put it quite out. But let the spirit 
again blow ‘ where it listeth,’ and not circumscribe itself by salary 
and other commodity, — and the Preached word might reassume the 
awful Dignity which is its appropriate garment ; and though it sit 
down with publicans and sinners, again speak ‘ with authority and 
not as the scribes.’ ” 


The editor of the “ Dial ” seeing the difficulties in 
perspective against the success of the Brook Farni 
experiment, followed up this announcement of its principles 
and objects by the following prophetic remarks : 

" The very liberality, and truth to nature of the plan, is a legiti- 
niate reason for fearing if will not succeed as a special community in 
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any given time. The vineyard does not always yield according to 
the reasonable expectation of its Lord. When he looks for grapes, 
behold it brings forth wild grapes. For outward success there must 
always be compromise, and where it is so much the object to 
avoid the dangers of compromise, as there very properly is here, 
there is perhaps danger of not taking advantage of such as nature 
offers. 

‘‘ One of these is the principle of antagonism. It is fair to take 
advantage of this in one respect. The members may be stimulated 
to faithfulness and hope, by the spectacle of society around them, 
whose unnecessary evils can be clearly seen to be folly, as well as 
sin, from their retreat. The spirit of liberality must be discrimi- 
nated from the spirit of accommodation. Love is a stem principle, 
a severe winnower, when it is one with the pure Eeason ; as it must 
be to be holy, and to be effective. It is a very different thing from 
indulgence. Some persons have said that in order to a true experi- 
ment, and to enact a really generous faith in man, there should be 
any neighbourhood taken without discrimation, with the proportion, 
that may happen to be in it, of the good and bad, the strong and 
weak. But we differ as to the application in this instance. They 
are so little fenced about with rules and barriers, that they have no 
chance but by being strong in the spirit. ^ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,’ must be their watchword, with respect to the organized 
falsehoods they have protested against ; and with respect to means of 
successful manifestation, the aphorism of St. Augustine, ‘ God is 
patient because he is Eternal.’ 

‘‘ To be a little more explicit. The men and women of the world, 
as they rise, are not at the present moment wise enough, in the 
Hebrew sense of the word wisdom, even if they are^ood-intentioned 
enough, to enter into a plan of so great mutual confidence. To all 
the evils arising from constitutional infirmity and perversion they 
must, especially at first, be exposed. There will always be natures 
too cold to satisfy the warm-hearted, too narrow for the enjoyment 
of the, wide-visioned, some will be deficient in reason, and some in 
sensibility, and there will be many Who, from defect of personal 
power, will let run to waste beautiful hearts, and not turn to account 
great insight of natural wisdom. Love, justice, patience, forbear- 
axioe, every virtue under heaven, are always necessary in order 
to do the social duties. There is no knot that magnanimity cannot 
tmtie ; but the Almighty Wisdom and Gocflness will not allow any 
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tower to be builded by the children of men, where they can under- 
stand one another without this solvent magnanimity. There must 
ever be sincerity of good design, and organic truth, for the evolutibii 
of Beauty. 

“ Now there can be only one way of selecting and winnowing their 
company. The power to do this must be inherent in their constitu- 
tion ; they must keep sternly true to their principles. 

‘‘In the first place, they must not compromise their principle of 
labour, in receiving members. Every one, who has any personal 
power, whether bodily or mental, must bring the contribution of 
personal service, no matter how much money he brings besides. 
This personal service is not to amount to drudgery in any instance, 
but in every able-bodied or sound-minded person, it should be at 
least equivalent to the care of their own persons. Exchange, or 
barter of labour, so as to distribute to each according to his genius, 
is to be the means of ease, indefinitely, but no absolute dispensation 
should be given, except for actual infirmity. ‘ My Eather worketh 
hithdbto, and I work,’ is always the word of the divine humaniiy. 

“ But granting that they keep the gate of entrance narrow, as 
the gate of life, which is being as liberal as the moral Law, a subtle 
temptation assails them from the side of their Organization. Woe 
be unto them if they lean upon it ; if they ever forget that it is only 
what they have made it, and what they sustain it to be. It not only 
must be ever instinct with spirit, but it must never be thought, even 
then, to circumscribe the spirit. It can do nothing more, even if it 
work miracles, than make bread out of stones, and after all, man 
liveth not by broad alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. Another temptation assails them, clothed as an angel 
of light. The lover of man finds in his benevolence a persuasive advo- 
cate, wlien the Devil proposes to him to begin by taking possession 
of the kingdoms of this world, according to his ability. In their 
ardour for means of success, they may touch the mammon of 
unrighteousness. They will be exposed to endowment. Many per- 
sons, enlightened enough to be unwilling to let the . wealth, they 
have gained by the accident of birth or of personal talent, go to 
exasperate the evil of present society, will be disposed to give it, or 
to leave it as a legacy to this community, and it would be asceticism 
to refuse it absolutely. But they should receive it greatly. ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve* No 
person who proposes tor endow the community as a University, or as 
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the true system of life, understands what he does, unless he surren- 
ders what he gives, unconditionally, in the same spirit of faith, with 
which the members throw themselves in, with their lives, their pro- 
perty, and sacred honour. At all events it would violate their prin- 
ciple of progress to accept anything with conditions ; unless indeed 
it may be considered a condition, that they remain an association, 
governed by the majority of members, according to its present 
general constitution. 

It were better even to forego the advantage of good buildings, 
apparatus, library, than to have these shackles. — Though space cannot 
now be given to do more than state these points, it might be 
demonstrated that to* keep to them, is essential to independence, 
and can alone justify the conscience of endower and endowed. 

“ Another danger which should be largely treated is the spirit of 
coterie. The breadth of their platform, which admits all sects ; and 
the generality of their plan, which demands all degrees of intellectual 
culture to begin with, is some security against this. But the ultimate 
security must be in numbers. Some may say, ‘ already this taint 
has come upon them, for they are doubtless transccndentalists,^ But 
to mass a few Protestants together, and call them transcendentalists, 
is a popular cant. Transcendentalism belongs to no sect of religion, 
and no social party. It is the common ground to which all sects 
may rise, and be purified of their narrowness; for it consists in 
seeking the spiritual ground of all manifestations. As already in 
the pages of this periodical, Calvinist, and Unitarian, and Epis- 
copalian, and Baptist, and Quaker, and Swedenborgian, have met and 
spoken in love and freedom, on this common basis ; so it would be 
seen, if the word were understood, that transcendentalism, notwith- 
standing its name is taken in vain by many moonshiny youths and 
misses who assume it, would be the best of all guards against the 
spirit of coterie. Much as we respect our friends of the community, 
we . dare not hope for them quite so much, as to aver that they 
tramc'Bndf as yet, all the limitations that separate men from love and 
mutual trust. 

Serene will bo our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature ^e, 

When Love is an unerring light 
And Joy its own security. 

And blest are they who in the main 
This faith, even now, do entertain ; 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find the strength of Law according \o their need. 
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We had intended to subjoin some further remarks, bj way of 
inquiry, into the possibility of other portions of society, not able tq 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of city life, beginning also 
to act, in a degree, on the principles of co-operation. Ameliorations 
of present evils, initiation into truer life, may be made we believe 
everywhere. Worldly wisdom, for its own purposes, avails itself of 
what is outward in the community plan; at least of the labour- 
saving element. Why may not the children of light be equally 
wise ? 

There may be some persons, at a distance, who will ask, to what 
degree has this community gone into operation ? We cannot answer 
this with precision, for we do not write as orga'ns of this association, 
and have reason to feel that if we applied to them for information, 
they would refuse it, out of their dislike to appear in public. We 
desire this to be distinctly understood. But we can see, and think 
we have a right to say, that it has purchased the Farm, which some 
of its members cultivated for a year with success, by way of trying 
their Lve and skill for agricultural labour ; that in the only house 
they are as yet rich enough to own, is collected a large family, 
including several boarding scholars, and that all work and study 
together. They seem to be glad to know of all, who desire to 
join them in the spirit, that at any moment, when they are able to 
enlarge their habitations, they may call together those that belong 
to them.*^ 


Wishing to judge for myself as to the authenticity of 
this plausible experiment, I took advantage of the arrival 
in Boston of my old friend Sir John Caldwell, one special 
object of whose journey from his estate in New Brunswick 
was to pay a visit to a faithful Irish servant, who, having 
unfortunately become addicted to drink, was unfit for his 
duties, and as a last hope of reformation had been placed 
by his kind master in the Brook Farm institution, or 
‘‘ Retreat,^' as it was sometimes called. Sir John being 
well acquainted with Mr. Ripley, I required no further 
introduction, so we proceeded together one fine spring 
day, I think it was in 1842, to West Roxbury ; I having 
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previously “ read up ” a little of my Fourier, and endea- 
voured to extract from his vague and confused opinions, 
and the wild peculiarities of his style, some fixed idea as 
to the practicability of his doctrines when applied to the 
actual condition of mankind. 

The neighbourhood of Boston, particularly at the side 
where the village of Roxbury is situated, abounds in 
beautiful landscape scenery, highly cultivated. Brook 
Farm possessed a full share of external advantages. The 
grounds were naturally attractive ; and the busy stir of 
persons employed in agricultural pursuits, and about the 
various buildings, one veiy large one being then far 
advanced in its construction, gave an air of established 
population, uncommon on the sparsely peopled farms I had 
observed elsewhere. Nothing could exceed the general 
cordiality with which we were received, not only by Mr. 
Ripley, but by the whole of his family or phalanx, or the 
alacrity with which we were at once conducted into the 
inhabited houses, and shown the extensive building called, 
in the language of Fourierism, the Phalanstery, destined 
to accommodate several hundred (indeed, I believe, 2000) 
persons, the material type of the social superstructure 
which is (as promised in the programme) “to approach more 
nearly to the ideal of human society than anything that 
has as yet existed.” We were led through several of the 
buildings adapted to handicraft employment, such as 
tailoring and shoe-making, and to the carpenters’ shops, 
a candlestick and lamp factory, and others ; and then to 
the printing oflSce, whence the “ Harbinger, a journal of 
political and social progress,” was sent forth, to make 
known to all men the peculiar doctrines of the Institution. 

JLjUer this round of inspection, which was but a common- 
plaioB exhibition of the ordinary pursuits of artizanship, 
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the hour for dinner sounded, and I confess it appeared to 
me the most interesting portion of our time, not for tbd 
indulgence of mere animal appetite, but as affording the 
best opportunity of examining the social construction of 
the phalanx, the test of its possible adaptation to the 
intercourse of one hundred individuals (for that was about 
the number of associates) of all varieties of character, 
ages and pursuits, educated under a system totally opposed 
to this, which was still only on its trial, though the Brook 
Farm Institution had been established four qr five years, 
and wore at this period a flourisbing air of success and 
permanency. 

The half-hour consumed in the disposal of the repast 
was ^sufficient to satisfy me completely on the main point 
in question. Several of the party were evidently persons 
of educated habits, but the great majority were of the 
most common stamp, in mien, manner, and dress. Great 
general simplicity and plainness of costume made it hard 
to distinguish the differences between the females. But a 
very handsome one who served at table Avith others of less 
personal attractions Avas, I was told, a young lady of 
higldy respectable family ; and another, nearly as good- 
looking and as delicate, was pointed out as one of the 
AA'asherwomen of the estabhshment. Some of the women 
better suited from their appearance to those menial occu- 
pations had their se.ats at the long table, and like the coarse 
men Avho were intermixed, ^complacently received the 
aSttentions of the ladylike “ waitress,”*who did her minister- 
ing most gently and cleverly, nor could I detect the 
slightest indication of a smile to tell that she was perform- 
ing a practical joke, or a single movement to betray 
dislike of her inappropriate functions. The plainest food 
was certainly the order of that day. Soup made of beans. 
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Baited beef, ■with the ine'Vitable lumps of fat boiled pork, 
potatoes, ordinary and sweet, with other crudely dressed 
vegetables, water, of which each individual had a mugfull 
placed beside him, and, to crown the feast, large quantities of 
some indescribable pudding, consisting, I should imagine, 
chiefly of Indian corn. I fancy the general bills of fare 
offered but little variety to this enumeration. These 
Ripleyites' may have peculiar enjoyments, but the 
pleasures of the table are assuredly not included in their 
philosophic code. 

By far the most interesting incident of this dinner was 
the manner in which Sir ’John Caldwell’s old servant bore 
himself in the novel position of a partaker of the meal at 
the same table with his mastei’, exactly opposite to whom 
he sat. The evident struggle between new-born pride 
and long-felt humility was most amusing ; but the senti- 
ment of respect, gratitude and affection, struggling through 
all, was very touching. The poor fellow worked hard to 
assume an air of social equality, but lie moved uneasily on 
his chair ; and he constantly seemed on the point of 
starting up to offer to his old employer the wonted services, 
AS though not satisfied with the less devoted attentions of 
the “ waitresses,” or with the recommendations he offered 
across the table of such dishes as he thought the least 
unpalatable. As for himself, he positively ate nothing ; 
but en revanche, he took repeated draughts of the cold 
■water, which had never been his favourite beverage, with 
.a certain air of ostentatious display, as if to show what a 
thorough and teetotal reformation had been effected in his 
.habits. This was observed b^ Sir John, who, on his part, 
gave back glances of approval, more worth than more 
substantial prizes to the reformed one, who had, I believe, 
taken no pledge beyond the compactmade with himself to 
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repay by good, conduct the generous anxiety of his friend 
and benefactor. 

After dinner we were introduced to the library, where 
there was a goodly array of books, and to the reading- 
room, where newspapers were lying ; and there was a 
concert-room, and I even believe a ball-room, in embryo. 
The general appearance of the furniture, as far as I saw, 
was very ordinary indeed ; and the appointments of the 
table quite in keejiing with the inferior nature of thg viands 
and the quality of the cooking. There was however 
a contented air throughout the company. Everybody 
seemed the right people in their proper places. And the 
frank, cheerful, and confident bearing of Mr. Ripley, the 
superintendent, or principal, or President of the Com- 
munity, whatever his title may have been (for that I 
forget), Avas that of a man in the prime of life, quite suited 
to the habits of the civilized world, to take the lead in his 
present speculation, or to cut his Avay through the tangled 
paths of earth’s remotest forests. While I pictured him 
in this latter aspect, in a backwoodman’s dress and accou- 
trements, axe in hand, felling the age-worn trunks of giant 
trees, somebody told me that his then actual duty in the 
general division of labour among the Phalansterians, was 
to convey the milk in a cart to Boston, or as the case might 
be, in cans upon his shoulder, from street to street, for 
delivery at the doors of their customers ! This was really 
un peu fort. It threw an air of burlesque over the whole 
concern. It was like playing a comedy on a grand scale 
in the open air. A system that either imposed such an 
absurd occupation on such a man, or even sanctioned his 
choosing to appear in such a masquerade, could not be a 
sound one. And this touch of the grotesque led to a train 
of serious reflection, which quite convinced me that the 
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experiment I had wituessed, must on its present plan, and 
in its present dimensions, prove an utter failure. 

There were several individuals of the “ Society,” male 
and female, who had evidently moved in circles far more 
cultivated than that in which they had cast their temporary 
lot. A few eccentric persons might possibly find pleasure 
in the position ; and for the large number of their 
associates, unlearned, uncouth, and in many instances 
pennile|s, the “ phalanstery ” would doubtless become a 
most desirable refuge. The easy terms on which they 
were admitted and retained, afforded the most liberal 
inducements ; and whether the scale of the establishment 
were narrow or expanded, such a combination for the 
mere labouring or^ working classes ought to be produc- 
tive of excellent results. But educated gentlemen and 
ladies could not by possibility, with but a few such unusual 
exceptions as I have specified, descend to such low and 
degrading occupations, or assimilate their tastes, habits, 
and thoughts, to such an intercourse as would conduce to 
the general harmony or comfort. The only chance for a 
union in common of material interests with such a diversity 
of moral attributes, could be found but in large numbers, 
as was indeed the sine qua non of Fourier’s plan. I 
therefore think that the project has never y^et been com- 
pletely subjected to a trial. When a couple of thousand 
individuals can join together and devise some scheme of 
joint-stock labour that will combine with a perfect free 
choice of social intercourse, avoiding all forced attempts at 
moral amalgamation, which is repugnant to natural feeling 
and acquired tastes, then the still undeveloped theories may 
be subjected to the test of practical experience, and until 
the visionary scheme must be viewed as the abortive 
i^ipidiig of an uneasy mind. The ^rook Farm establish- 
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ment was soon broken up, and its incongruous elements 
thrown back into the general mass. I have heard of flo 
other attempt to realize the scheme. 

And thus it may be fairly concluded that the two 
extremes of savage and civilized life are equally unsuitable 
to the natural constitution of mankind ; and that the old, 
beaten, and established rules of society, imperfect certainly 
but still in a constant process of improvement, though not 
susceptible of perfection, are the lot of our nature, which 
it is our duty and our interest to fulfil. 
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I HAVE intimated in the introduction to this work, and 
proved, I hope, during its progress, that my observations 
were not to be confined to the portion of the country 
where ray ofl&cial appointment liad “ located ” me. As a 
fixed point for the basis of my inquiries, a moral fulcrum, 
so to speak, from which my critical leverage might be 
directed. New England has been perhaps too prominent 
in these pages. I am aw'are of the danger to style, 
method, add materials from such a cramped corapanion- 
sliip as was mainly my lot for seven yeais. Rut as 1 
escaped from it as often as possible, m}-^ opjiortunities for 
jud^pg of other parts of the Union were not infrequent. 
I made many excursions both of pleasure and on business 
into the" neighbouring states, to the lakes, to Canada, and 
to those portions of the southern regions where friendship 
and liospitality proved attractions forcible enough to leave 
in abeyance my repugnance to a sojourn in the 
stroj|i|^olds of slavery. 
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It was always a relief to go for a while from Boston. 
Within three years of my first arrival there, I made an 
effort, founded I thought on fair claims, to obtain a 
permanent removal; but in that I failed, and for four 
years more I was obliged to continue my residence, 
until enabled to make arrangements which allowed me 
finally to give up America altogether, as far as I was per- 
sonally concerned. Bay after day, during this period, all 
the effect of early impressions became weaker, and every 
hope of more expanded sympathy as stunted as the 
plants on the seashore. Some of the best men among my 
first acquaintances were dx'opping offj the older in the 
course of nature, the younger from the force of circum- 
stances or the love of change. I therefore threw myself 
as much as possible into such public proceedings as I had 
a right to mix in, and I enjoyed, whenever I could, the 
society of strangers who brought me introductions from 
Euro})c, the British North American provinces, or other 
ixarts of tlie world, to whom our house was, as far as was 
within the ability of my family, a resource and a rallying 
point. Thci’c were scarcely any resident English with 
whom we could form a close intercourse, but one family 
did for above the latter half of our sojourn establish 
itself in Boston, consisting entirely of ladies, who in three 
generations united everything of talent, accomplishments, 
and goodness in its purest sense, that could give grace 
to society or value to friendship. Scattered now widely 
over the earth, and some, alas ! no longer upon it, the 
intimacy formed in those days has survived all the 
chances and changes of life, and the recollection of it 
goes far to redeem that of the chilling influences which 
surrounded but could not check its growth. 

Some extraneous incidents varied the usual routine of 

VOB. IB 
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life. Artists of high musical reputation occasionally came 
amongst us, and greatly were we indebted to the good- 
nature with which several of those contributed their 
talents to delight us and our friends. Braham, in the 
fulness of years but with voice of still marvellous power, 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau, Artot, Ole Bull, Wallace, and 
Vieuxtemps were among those who, with several Euro- 
pean performers, settled in Boston, such as Paggi, an 
almost unrivalled master of the hautboy, at present a 
highly successful teacher of singing in England, lent an 
attraction to our soirees musicales, and opportunities to 
our American guests of hearing what the term in reality 
means. Among those latter there were a few with whom 
we maintained most friendly relations, which still stand 
the test of time and separation. Several persons con- 
nected with European literature, more or less celebrated, 
were always most welcome visitors, and of the several 
lecturers, English, Irish, or Scotch, not one is entitled to 
a higher place in my regard for his genuine qualities of 
head and heart than the lamented George Combe, the 
practice of whose life was the truest illustration of the 
soundness of his philosophy. 

In the j^rowd of trans- Atlantic visitors who came to 
exercise their talents, all for purposes of money-making 
one way or another, either by direct means in America 
or reaction at home, it was impossible to avoid an inter- 
mixture of charlatanism and undue pretension. The latter 
was amusing, the former harmless ; both often more suc- 
cessful than legitimate pursuits and unassuming manners. 
1 had specimens enough of all kinds to study from, and 
not a few to wonder at. 

Of all the foreign arrivals the one which gave me the 
sincereSt pleasure was that of Sir« Charles Bagot, who 
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came out in the year 1842 to fill the post of Governor- 
General of Canada, vacant by the almost sudden death of 
Lord Sydenham, who was cut off in the midst of a stirring 
political career, leaving to his far less astute successor the 
difficult task of managing party complications that almost 
bade defiance to not over-scrupulous talent, and was 
altogether beyond the control of conscientious government. 
As soon as Sir Charles reached New York in a British 
ship of war, I wrote to ask him to make Boston his route 
to Canada, instead of the usual one by the River Hudson ; 
and on receiving his assent, I went to New York to meet 
him and accompany him on his journey. Most happy I 
was to pay this small mark of respect to one of my best 
and |taunchcst friends, to whom I had been long indebted 
for many acts of kindness, and who was, moreover, one of 
the most genuine specimens of high breeding and good 
feeling I had ever known. The last time I had seen him 
in England he was seriously ill ; but his Atlantic voyage 
seemed to have worked wonders on his constitution and 
appearance. He looked well fitted for the hard work he 
had before him in colonial struggles ; and I was glad to 
afford him some useful suggestions (from my previous 
personal experience of Canadian men and , measures) 
during our night voyage on the Sound, and the railroad 
journey from Stonington to Boston. 

Sir Charles Bagot had been many years before minister 
at Washington. He was, therefore, not unacquainted 
with the manners of New England, and during the two 
days he now spent in its capital, he conformed with 
perfect tact to the habits and feelings of the people. 
It was a rare sight for them, a living Governor-General 
of those provinces, which had been a very few years 
before the subject of most bitter and hostile feeling, and 
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the scene of actual conflict. But the cordial and con- 
ciliating address of the new-comer carried all before it ; 
and I was glad to see that my prediction as to the good 
effect of this flying visit was entirely borne out by the result. 

The General Court, as the two branches of the legis- 
lature are called, was luckily just then assembled. On 
the day of our arrival I conducted Sir Charles Bagot to 
the Government House, introduced him to the Governor, 
Marcus Morton, and the Senators in their Hall of meeting, 
and next to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who courteously placed the “distinguished stranger,” and 
his suite of aides-de-camp and secretary, on seats close 
to \us own presidential chair. Several of the curious 
members came down to me from their licnches, while the 
debate of the day went on, rccpicstii\g me to name the 
different persons of the group. And great was the 
astonishment of those uncouth legislators when I pointed 
out the Governor-General, whose distinctive a]i})cara.n(-e 
(besides the handsome person wdiicli he had from nature) 
was a rough pilot coat, and a woollen “ comforter ” care- 
lessly wrapped round his neck. Any of his milr., of less 
height and not particularly striking in personal appcaranc(^, 
but in handsome frocks and figured scarfs (tlio usual 
morning costume of well-di'essed young men before the 
present coarse and cut-away garmant came into fashion), 
chimed in much more with the Yankee notions of Avhat 
was,suitable to the individual of highest rank. And the 
inquirers were sorely-puzzled as to which Avas which. 

“Do tell!” cried one. — “That the Guv’nor-Giniral ! ” 

“ Well, did you ever ! ” exclaimed another. 

“ Get along ! ” said a third, with an incredulous smile." 


♦ I must guard against this being considered as generally applicable to the style 
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And -ffhen I seriously assured them that he I designjijted 
was the man, they looked complacently at their own black 
broad-cloth coats, cassiinero “ pants,” and satin waistcoats 
(the unvarying official, or holiday, or Sunday, or travelling 
uniform of the American male population) quite satisfied 
with their superiority to the Britisher, in every attribute 
of taste, “ fas) lion,” and “high life.” At my house the 
following evening, the Governor, Mayor, and other 
functionaries, had the advantage of meeting Sir Charles 
in unofficial companionship, and he gained the respect of 
evcr3^ one his affable manner, and (aided by a slight 
prompting from mo) the readiness with which he adapted 
his remarks to the ])ersonal position and public concerns 
of particular men, and things in general. 

So far so well. Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, ex- 
Goicrnors, etc,, wore gratified. TJio Govcrnor-Geueral 
was amused. Me won golden oiiinions from all, and be 
paid them back with good will. But one little trait I 
cannot help mentioning no^v, at this far-distant period of 
time, when my excellent and truly distinguished visitor is 


of the Mjussticliusotts legislature. Among the three or four hundred members, the 
groat lunjority wore ^urtizans or farmers, intelligent and acute, but several, such 
a.'^ Mes.srs. Stevciiiion of Boston, Whalloy of Roxbury, Palfrey, Horace Mann, 
Robert C. Wiuthrop (the latter three particularly), were, subsequently as mem- 
bers of tho federal Congress, among the best speakers and most cultivated 
politicians of tho Union. Mr. Wiuthrop has filled the chair of Speaker at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Horace Mann's eloquent speeches have commanded a wide-spread 
fame. 

1 may here repeat an anecdote told mo by Mr. Webster, in one of his most 
agreeable moods, of one of the over-curious originals of the genus above mentioned : 

At a large su])per-party which the great statesman gave in Boston to some scores 
of these country members, he courteously asked one of them if ho had been well 
supplied and how he had fared 1 ** Oh, first rate ; but Mr. Webstl^, sir,” was 
the reply, though your cider was fine, I say danm your pickles ! ” alluding to 
the ChampaffnCf tasted for the first time, and the Olives^ which his indiscrinxinate 
curiosity had tempted him to try. 

Another of those primitive worthies assured their hospitable host, that although 
he admired to partake of fine cookery once and away, he preferred fiilling 
back bn principles — bacon and eggs T' 
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removed for ever from the angry reproaches he would 
certainly have incurred had the anecdote escaped me at 
the time : — 

Among the polite attentions paid to Sir Charles Bagot 
by several of the leading citizens, was the placing at his 
disposal a neat open carriage, spirited horses, and smartly 
dressed though unlivcried coachman, by Mr. Harrison 
Gray Otis, an old acquaintance, who had been a member 
of Congress during Sir Charles’s mission to Washington. 
With a double sense of civility this truly fine old Yankee 
gentleman insisted on my talcing his place in the carriage, 
to be Sir Charles’s guardian and guide in the suburban 
excursion ; and I in my turn requesting him to suggest 
our route, he said, “ Oh, by all means take his Excellency 
to Bunker’s Hill, to let him see the monument.” — “ Cer- 
tainly, of course exclaimed Sir Charles, with prompt 
acquiescence. So to Bunker’s Hill the coachman drove ; 
but as we cleared the pave, and reached the long wooden 
bridge leading to Charlestown, my companion turned to 
mo and jocosely exclaimed, “ Certainly, of course, since 
my worthy old friend was so emphatic on the point, hut 
what the devil is Bunker’s Hill 1 ” 

W© looked at each other and both bui st out laughing. 
I could scarcely toll why, he did not know for what ; hut 
there was something very ludicrous in it. 

“ Do you really say,” asked I, “ that you don’t know 
anything particular about Bunker’s Hill 1 ” 

‘‘ Well, upon my soul I am ashamed to say I do not, 
thoughif have some recollection of its being a place I have 
heard something or other about — so, do let me hear what 
it is famous for, and what docs that monument mean 1 ” 
looking at the imposing but yet unfinished granite column, 
to the completion of which (par permtkese) I had the 
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pleasure of indirectly contributing, by my daily attendances 
at the ladies’ fair held for that purpose some time later. 

It undoubtedly was too bad in a man of Sir Charles 
Bagot’s position and experience, a former minister to the 
United States, to have, under any circumstances or through 
any lapse of time or memory, been uncognizant of the 
claims of that memorable spot to high celebrity. But it 
only afforded another proof of the insignificance attached 
by a certain idiosyncracy of mind in England, regarding 
everything connected with .America, beyond the facts that 
it was once an English colony, which waged a successful 
rebellion ; and is an independent state, with rival interests, 
uncongenial feelings, and a cotton-growing, tobacco-chew- 
ing,^ shcrry-cobler drinking, Lynch-law practising, and 
slave-holding population. This was, I firmly believe, 
until very lately, the sum and substance of many a well- 
informed, highly educated Tory mind (and such was Sir 
Charles Bagot’s) on the subject matter of American 
liistory and its great “ battles,” from Bunker’s Hill to 
Lundy’s Lane; ignoble names, which fail to stamp them- 
selves on the memory like Thermopyljo or Salamis. I 
admit it is a pity, and really a shame, that such should be 
tlie case ; and it would be hard to convince any American 
that it could possibly bo so. They are quite convinced 
that every spot of their soil, and every event of their 
career, and every one of their “ great men” ought to be 
and mus/ be familiar as household words to “ all creation.” 
But I can safely aver, as a smaller instance of this British 
ignorance on such matters, that a son of a close by.colonial 
governor coming to Boston about this time, had never 
heard of Daniel Webster; and I admit, with some remorse, 
that I myself on meeting tho cx-president John Quincy 
Adams at the very first dinner-party I assisted at in that 
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^roty, knew sO Ktti what the individual was, 

that I confounded him with Mr. Quincy, the President of 
Harvard College. 

I saw Sir Charles Bagot set out for Canada, in high 
i^pirits and apparently entirely recovered health, at which 
I sincerely but prematurely rejoiced; for my next meeting 
with him. showed a sad and desperate change. 

Next on the list of English worthies whom I had the 
good fortune to receive and associate with during my 
voluntary banishment, was General Miller, of South 
American celebrity, whoso name stands high on the 
muster-roll of those warriors which the revolutionary 
waves threw up from time to time on their surface. 
Miller’s career, of disinterested and, I fear, unprofitable 
gallantry, is well known from his publishctl Memoii.s. 
But Ayacucho, like Bunker’s Hill, may have already 
faded from the minds of many who sltould well recollect 
the heroic conduct by which that decisive victory was 
gained. Miller, notwithstanding his devoted services to 
his adopted country, ahvays remained an Englishinau in 
heart and feeling. Ilis mild manners could scarc(!ly be 
reconciled with the remembrance of his many adventurous 
feats of war. While .his instructive and interesting con- 
versation, and more particularly his sketches of the 
manners, domestic life, and political statistics of the 
Sandwich Islanders, among whom he passed his long 
exile, marked him as the . very best man to fill the post, 
which he soon afterwards obtained, of Consul-General at 
Honolulu. I have a most lively and pleasant recollection 
of the weeks he spent at Boston, and in the summer 
season at Nahant, and our frequent meetings in the cottage 
I occupied there, and our rambles on the rocks, his mind 
seeming always to revert to that .distant scene of his 
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longing memories, which he reacheil at last, whehcd .1 
have OT intervals heard from and of him, and in whicl^ ff 
it is to be his permanent resting-place, I hope this page 
will be a not unwelcome revival of former days, and a 
corrected proof — in typographical phraseology — of true 
regard. 

Another of those living “ God-sends,” well worthy to 
take his place beside those already mentioned, and 
offering at once a parallel and a contrast to the last, 
was Sir Richard Graves Macdonnell, now Governor of 
Adelaide, in South Australia, but who filled the office 
of Chief Justice of the Colony of the Gambia in Africa, 
at the time he ci'osscd the ocean, a voyage of many 
thousand miles, merely on a pleasure trip of three or four 
mouths, to the United States and Canada. This short 
respite was ncccssaiy from the dangers of such a climate 
and such a 2)hicc as lie had for years to contend with, and 
to survive which no small power of mind and frame was 
requii’cd ; while a cheerful and complacent philosophy 
alone could make any one bear up against the necessity of 
a I’eturn. The bold and firm character of Sir Richard 
Macdonnell was subsequently well proved when, promoted 
to the post of Governor of the Gambia settlement, he 
became unavoidably involved in hostilities with the sur- 
rounding savages, against whom he was forced to act at 
the head of his military force, with a courage and vigour 
that commanded success under great difficulties. Justly 
ajipreciated by the Homo government, his talents assured 
his advancement. Ho was removed from the pestilent 
shores of Africa, first to the Island of St. Lucie, soon 
after to St. Vincent’s, in the West Indies ; and a little later 
to the important and lucrative position which he continues 
to fill at present. There ho has a fitting field for his 
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energetic temperament ; laying the foundations of •what 
must be a future empire ; and establishing the free insti- 
tutions •which alone can consolidate it. After my return 
to Europe I had frequent opportunities, both in England 
and Ireland, of witnessing the sense entertained of the 
public services and private worth of the subject of this 
slight sketch, and I bade him God speed on the voyage to 
his distant destination, sure that it will prove a further 
step to well-won distinction. 

It was a pleasant sight one day, when the sounds of 
saluting cannon told that a ship of war was coming up the 
bay into Boston harbour, to discover the British frigate 
Spartan, with the flag of England floating in the breeze ; 
and the barge manned by real British tars pulling to shore, 
with a rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed little middy at the 
stern, whose early air of authority seemed to anticipate his 
fitness to walk the quarter-deck at a future day, as ho 
does by this time perhaps, in command ot some gallant 
vessel, worthy of the boy-sailor grown into a man. The 
Captain of the Spartan, was the Honorable Charles 
Elliot, a son of Lord Minto, young for the post ho filled, 
but becomingly modest, and giving promise of the cool 
and determined valour which marked his conduct as 
Commodore in the recent conflicts in the Chinese waters. 
Such arrivals were rare in Boston. The Spartan was 
on her course from the station at Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
to join the West India fleet, and she carried the Bishop ol‘ 
Newfoundland and Bermuda, who wvas going from omi 
portion of his widely divided see to the other, touching at 
the nearest port of the United States, for his private pur- 
poses and to my great satisfaction. Having been well- 
acquainted with several branches of the Bishop’s family in 
-Europe, I was prepared to enjoy .the society of this 
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accomplished prelate, whose inherited taste for literature 
was natural in a son of William Spencer, one of the most 
refined and graceful of England’s minor poets. There was 
also at this time in Boston Mr. Calderon de la Barca, then 
Spanish minister at Washington, and his lady, whose 
admirable work on Mexico has given her an honourable 
rank among female authors ; besides Mr. Godley, who has 
since then filled, and does still fill, an important place in 
the Home government. With these elements for an 
agreeable circle of Englisbi we were for a time quite 
independent of other society ; and it was thus that con- 
stant reliefs, so to call them, were coming — but unluckily 
also too soon going ; and if they could have been fixed 
residents instead of mere “ transients,” we need* not have 
longed for a return to the Old World. 

There are several other names well-known, and one at 
least famous, whoso bearers have recorded in print their 
visits to the United States, and whom I knew there more 
or less intimately. Among them were Colonel Maxwell, 
(besides Mr. Godley just mentioned), Lord Carlisle and 
j\Ir. Dickens, whose genius was a better claim to a popular 
ovation, than “ all the blood of all the Howards,” even in 
the person of so worthy a representative, and dearly as 
Jonathan “ loves a lord.” Then there was Colonel 
Estcourt, corami.ssioner for running the boundary-line of 
the Ashburton treaty, one of the most charming and 
estimable of men, who prematurely died in the Crimea, 
with the rank of General and a high staff-appointment, to 
the great grief of Lord Raglan, who quickly followed him 
to the grave. Colonel Estcourt was accompanied by his 
secretary, Mr. Scott, a still farther back acquaintance of 
mine by several years, and who is now Lieutenant-Governor 
of the colony of Natal. I wonder if he remembers, as I 
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still do with something of shame, the wretched Sunday- 
dinner which the whim of my •fine lady cook, and the 
impracticable difficulties of the Sabbath in New England, 
forced me to inflict on him and Colonel Estcourt ! 
Straggling members of our legation at Washington passed 
through from time to time with many Canadian travellers, 
who were in some cases more English than the English. 
Several officers made Boston their route in returning 
home. Among the latest of those was Sir James 
Macdonnell, the glorious defender of Hougomont, and 
the last, who may be classed in the same category of 
eminent men, was the successor of Sir Charles Bagot, who 
came out from England as Sir Charles Metcalfe, passed a 
few days'in Boston, where every due mark of respect Avas 
paid to him, Avent on to 3Ionti-eal, and after a brief term 
of government, quite Avorthy of his higli reputation, re- 
turned a lord Avithout an heir, a Avrcck with an incurable 
malady, to Avhich ho succumbed in Lojulon, making tlie 
fourth Governor-General, including Lord Durham, cut off 
by death within five or six years. 

These recollections have croAvded on me unpretnedi- 
tatedly. My pen could not refuse to tince thoughts of 
which my mind Avas full ; and 1 was unable to resist tin; 
impulse of offering a tribute to some of those Avho gav(; 
to the most highly vaunted portion of Civilized America a 
genuine air of civilization. 

But, passing from those sketches of individuals, I must 
revcft to one great interaational event, the establishment 
of the line of the Royal British and American mail steam- 
ships. This enterprize was conceived, undertaken, and 
effected with extraordinary ability and energy Avithin a 
short time after my fiist arrival in Boston. As that 
city was fixed on as the American iJoint of operations. 
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Liverpool being the corresponding port in England, the 
success of the first experiment, like the first blow in a 
battle, was a full half of the triumph. Every speculation 
in the United States is greatly affected by, and often 
much dependent on, the judicious preliminary arrange- 
ments by which it is u.shered in. I had already learned 
this lesson. The agent for the new steam-ships knew it 
still better. And I felt pleased to co-operate in the early 
measures to give eclat and prestige to the undertaking 
which excited so much interest. A public meeting 
or a public dinner being an essential test of popular 
approval, a demonstration of the latter nature was decided 
on. But somehow the indefatigable agent lacked the due 
influence in the first instance to rouse the leading citizens, 
and the whole affair was up to a late moment near 
failing altogetlicr. By redoubled exertion, however, and 
juitting the matter into the proper hands, a rapid change 
of feeling was produced, a grand dinner given at the 
expense of tlie city, came off in P’anueil Hall, presided 
OA’ci’ by tlie Mnyor, Mr. Cliapman ; and the arrival of the 
Unicorn, the j)ionccr boat of the line, was celebrated 
with great spirit. Not satisfied with this, a second 
banquet on a far larger scale was organized on the arrival 
of the next ship, the first of the regularly established line. 
Tliis rc.ally remarkable celebration took place at East 
Boston, under a huge mass of canvas, which could be 
.scai’ccly called a tent, stretching from along rowof beech- 
t)-ces to the front of a large hotel called the Maverick 
House. Two ranges of its piazzas filled with all the fashion 
and much of the beauty of the city, were enclosed under 
the canvas covering ; and between the Hotel and the 
long, raised table under the trees, for the more distin- 
guished individuals, places were arranged to accommodate 
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between 1400 and 1500 convives, and every place was 
filled. 

Of the many public feasts I partook of in America, 
there was nothing to be compared to this one, as to 
numbers, picturesque arrangement, and the quality of the 
chief performers. Among these were Judge Story, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Bancroft, and several others of great local 
importance. Numerous speeches were made. And the 
impression of that scene and its many stirring associa- 
tions is not likely to have faded from the minds of any of 
those who took part in it. 

The immense success of the steamship-enterprize, called 
the Cunard line, after the contractor, led to a rival under- 
taking, called the Collins’ line, the headquarters of ■which 
was New York. This was followed by that established by 
Mr. Croskey of Southampton. Another by Mr. Vander- 
bilt of New York ; still others running from Glasgow and 
Liverpool to Philadelphia and Quebec ; and last, but by 
no means least in interest, Mr. Lever’s recently formed 
line fi'om Galway via Newfoundland, at the inauguration 
of which on the starting of the first ship, the Em])ire 
Queen, from Southampton for Galway, in the month of 
May, 1858, 1 had the pleasure of assisting. I thus made 
one at each of the opening celebrations of the first and 
the last of these chains of communication between 
England and America ; and I only hope they may be 
continued by many more, until the countries are bound 
together by a combination of commercial forces which it 
will be impossible to break through. But there let the 
good wishes of rational philanthropy find its limit ; nor 
by imagining impossible results lessen the value of those 
which are feasible. 

Bveiy one of the new facts, whether they may be 
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classed as personal or material, which brings England 
closer as it were to America, is hailed there with an 
exaggerated display of true wonderment but unreal joy. 
The establishment of steam navigation, whether in single 
ships or in a regular line, the coming of a great author, 
a celebrated actor, singer, or dancer, the ratification of a 
treaty, or the fixfng of a submarine cable, all meet, in 
certain gradations of development, the same immoderate 
triumph. If this were the spontaneous burst of irrepres- 
sible afFection it would be not only acknowledged, but 
perhaps responded to on the part of England with modi- 
fied warmth. But there is a national instinct which tells 
her people that those of America do not and cannot love 
tliciji. In every one of the instances alluded to some 
little symptom is betrayed, to show that self is at the 
bottom of all, vanity at the top, and sympathy nowhere. 
Keflection and experience satisfy us that the only true 
element of union between the Old and the New World 
is a common interest. To maintain that in every fair 
and honourable way should be the leading policy of both ; 
to acknowledge it frankly their pride ; for it is reasonable 
as it is true, creditable as it is natural. What more so, 
than such a partnci’ship between two nations 1 And how 
useless the feigned assumption of a congeniality which 
would not form a tie half so strong or binding ? The 
members of a mercantile firm do not and need not love 
each other with brotherly lo*^e ; but they hold together 
for mutual benefit, when family attachments are often and 
often torn asunder. Sympathy has no existence between 
America and England. No power of steam or electricity 
can convey a spark of it above or below the ocean. 
Private and individual friendships may and do exist, 
uninfluenced by the rapidity or slowness of their inter- 
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mied matwial nusdiief, create a new moral sentiment 

I remmnbor on the occasion of one of those celebrations 
beh^ honied into the utterance of the phrase that 
“ England and America formed two populations and but 
one people.” It was a mere rhetorical flourish, repented 
of as soon as spoken ; and, having been startled at its 
appearance in print, I may be pardoned in (juoting it 
now, to guard against the p>ssibdity of its being one day 
quoted by sonic critic who might think it worth while iij 
refute my present written opinion', by a foriuei ori<- 'i. -ken 
inconsiderately but with the be't iruf ntionv In truth 1 
was in those early dnv'i of iriteiemii'e mv'i-lf 'iuiiewiia* 
deceived, as I liclieve inaiiv eoineientious Aiin iicaiis wt n , 
into the l>elief that frii ndly '•piK-hrs sod (•.iti«’iiiat<<r\ 
writings might prodiici* great iroo i on tin f)ub!i< m.nd 
I soon felt the error It was lahonr in von AH tl>‘» 
has been published rw preaelied on < iih, i .d* th ‘ Atianin 
for twenty years has in this 'i iisr doio nt d A*f' 
have been stronger than words I'olitavd « la’an-re ' and 
commercial frauds have helu d tin fint phras* ' of '(« i v! 
companionship. The most 8tudie<ifdtn dinnti orationj-ani 
most eloquent loading articles, Irom thi> highest Knjli'h 
aathoritios of dijilomacy or the press fall still-lKiin when 
they attempt to sootho or, flatUr the Artierienti mind 
While the slightest shade of ref»roof, tin* mildest remon- 
strance, the most kindly jest excites virulent resentment 
and affected scorn. A bowl of the milk of human kind- 
ness, or the cream of the most good-natured joke, is 
ttsmed into curds by one drop of iiisinuatod sarcasm. 

Tt. 1 ft -^m these causes, impossible to excite an aflec- 
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lionate qrmpathj betweni oountriet. A oontitMiod 
■train of lumejed location or 6iil<%y eaiuiotbe mauMi^ 
<m of ligonm ipea^ whoaronot 

msonaible to the defects inherent in human nature, who 
can see the weak points in nations, and whose acute sense 
of the Indicrous must at times hare vent in a sly smile or 
a pointed paragraph. With a man or a people who can- 
not occasionally stand such trifling tests of temper, it is 
impossible to bo on terms of thorough friendship. The 
Americans freely “ poke fun " at each other, but they will 
not allow a Britisher the .same privilege. A light pleasantry 
the other day in a London newspaper on their wonderful 
overnloing of the trans-Atlantic telegraph celebration, was 
fieretdy deinnineed as “ laughing at their enthusiasm.” Now 
there was no laugh and no enthusiasni. An exaggerated 
self-laudation drew forth a gentle joke. But though the 
njoicing was premature the j<ike is permanent. It will 
never be foinotten or forgi\en. An ocean of praise 
wi*uld not wa-'h out the “damned spot.” Columns of 
conciliation would lu* as ineflleimit to propitiate the public 
feeling of America (owanls Kngland, as was O'Cennell’s 
la'lehrated hall of the same unapprojiriate title, to deceive 
the Engliuh iniiul a.s to the meaning of Irish agitation. 

1 hope to see those futile eflbrts abandoned altogether; 
that the mockeries of “AroMcr Jonathan” and “our 
Cousins ” may fall into disuse ; that England and America 
may. if they like (ho familianly, respectively call each 
other "John Bull ” and “ Uncle JS'am,” the national jocose 
appellatives; that all whining and coaxing appeals to 
synijiathies and sentiments may be renounced, and the 
piaiti, sound, language of common sense be used, to point 
out the mutual advantage of fair play and honest conduct 
in Uie transaction of a srifirantic businen for recinrocal 
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profit America would respect us the more and not like 
us the less. She cannot and will not love us. She dis- 
beheres our praise and despises our adrice. And who, 
after all, can be surprised at her incredulity or her 
arrogance 1 

America knows well that for seventy years England 
has viewed her commercial progress with mixed feelings 
of astonishment and jealousy, her political institutions 
with dislike, her social organization with disdain. A 
shrug, a frown, or a sneer, were the outward and visible 
signs of what England thought and felt. Did she conceal 
her thoughts and feelings? No. On the contrary, no 
opportunity was lost in giving them utterance, and that 
in no measured phrase. The style of all the travellers, 
tourists, or essayists, whether in books, reviews, or news- 
papers of any influence, was in unison. Blame and 
ridicule formed the staple of all those ; and the few 
who accorded faint praise, or larded with overstrained 
encomium, utterly failed to produce any countervailing 
effect. 

This is plain truth, evident and undeniable. It was 
all perfectly natural. Why not avow, or why attempt to 
excuse it ? These were the true sentiments of Englantl 
in reference to America. Time has modilie.l them, no 
doubt. Partial improvement has ren<lered them inappli- 
cable to an altered state of things. But is there not enough 
le|t for censure and for ^sarcasm ? I think there is : m 
do aU English observers whose experience has been 
oeiitbmporaneous with, or even later than mine. It i». 
iborefore, in vain that benevolent, or diiterested, attempts 
•feOBUide to delude the Americans into a belief in the 
idlillffity of onlinitted admiratimi, on the purt of any 
iuliiiee^ who really knows the «Bthf<e wetidhtf ^ 
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institutions, trhich in theory are admirable, and in practice 
of great but still imperfect utility. 

But that admission is not enough for American pride, 
or, if it must be so expressed, for American arrogance. 
The people at large will not allow the imputation of the 
least failure or defect. They will not be satisfied with 
anything administered to them by British hands ; honey 
or gall are alike unpalatable. Y ou can offer them nothing 
with success ; they reject each crumb of comfort, and even 
refuse to be crammed with praise. Every such aliment 
must be home-made and self-administered. They will not 
be fed on fragments, and the joint must be of native pro- 
duce. In short, to parody the form of oath administered 
to witnesses in courts of law\ they must have “ the hog, 
the whole hog, and nothing but the liog.” 

This enormous appetite for self-laudation is, like that 
for extended territory, the nattiral and inevitable result 
of circumstances atid position, and, however censurable, 
may be easily ex|ilained. The almost immeasurable 
breadth of land Ix'twecn the Atlantic and the Pacific 
gives unbounded notions of power to those who believe 
it to be of right and by destiny all theirs. Their 
isolation from the Old World, the novel forms of their 
social and political state, their heroic struggle and com- 
plete SUCCCS.S .against the mightiest people on earth, the 
absence of all immediate standard of comparison with any 
but races of flagrant inferiority — the Indians, the Negroes, 
and the Mexicans, and others of the Spanish stock— -the 
virtual homage paid to them by every ship-load of emi- 
grants who cross tlie ocean to find refuge on their soil and 
in tlieir institutions, their cherished ignorance, and other 
which it would be but tautology to enumerate, 

^ disease of <^roiiic uroganoe. 

M 9 
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Nothing of outward application can cure it The remedy 
most come from nature, and be self-bom and self-admi- 
nistered ; and that wUl only be when the inevitable fate 
of empires frdls upon them, when the disruption of their 
Union and wars among its population bring home to them 
the ills and miseries of humanity, on a scale proportionate 
to their overgrown greatness. 

Until then all the faults of to-day will assuredly con- 
tinue and increase. They will follow their own course and 
have their own opinion of it and of themselves. Well, 
then, I say let them have it. Let them boast of their 
superiority over everything, and believe it if they can. 
Only let strangers who think differently persist in their 
right of saying so as well. If we cannot conciliate the 
Americans, we may at least instruct ourselves, and in 
thoroughly understanding them give ourselves a better 
chance in the close intercourse which we will, in spite of 
all our differences of opinion, maintain together. Inter- 
changes of cotton, tobacco, or corn, for fabric.s of calic(,>, 
iron, or wool, may be made without fine phrases or ful- 
some compliments. We can go to each other’s idantations 
or warehouses without bullying too high or bowing too 
low ; all we require from each other is civility and {)romj)t 
payment. As they despise our praise, let us doubt their 
promises, avoid giving them credit, and refuse their 
fectory shares and railroad bonds at any jtrk'e. 
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The Southern States, with their “peculiar institution,” 
liacl always something repulsive to my feelings even in 
name. Without that fearful draw hack, had such an 
exemption been }>os,siblc, T should have considered ‘them 
almost a j'aradise. Tho natives of those regions wherever 
] met them in the North were, with fey exceptions, 
deliglitful contra.sls to tlic general run of the pure original 
Yankees. 1 always thought it unfair, although it is 
inevitable, that they shoxild be mixed up in that common 
tlosignatiou. At home, in their own cities or on their 
own )>l;uitations, their hearing was comparatively, I might 
almost say, distinguished. Unbounded and courteous 
hos{)itJility wms the unvarying rule, and it had no objec- 
tionabic: featviro but the eternal presence of the tobacco 
fiend in one shapi; or another — tho cigar, tho quid, or the 
spittoon. No house desecrated by the uses of this baneful 
weed could bo entirely agreeable to one who neither 
smoked, nor chewed, nor spat. But that one nuisance 
apart, and tho workings of the “ institution ” concealed, 
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tiie Soutli«n States and thdr inhabitants were mert 
desirable resources from the cold and passionless North, at 
the season when fever and pestilence lie dormant. 

I made several excursions to the south and towards 
the west. But I never felt inclined to penetrate too deep, 
nor stay too long. The Dismal Swamp and the 4-lleghany 
Mountains bounded my researches on either hand, and 
satisfied my thirst for practical knowledge. I took on 
trust all I heard or read of the wide world beyond those 
barriers. As to the absorbing que.stion of the South I 
saw enough of it both in its worst and its least revolting 
features to enable me entirely to make up my mind ; to 
one who considers slavery as an abstract moral question, 
a long residence among slaves and their owners is by no 
means necessary. All the possible palliatives of slave- 
holding logic are thrown away upon him who abhors 
slavery on principle ; and such a one need never step 
across Mason and Dixon’s line.^' It was not tlierefore in 
search of proofs of the iniquity or of arguments against 
it that I occasionally “ went South,” as the phrase goes : 
but, as I said in the preceding chapter, to enjoy the 
society of friends, whose conlial qualities would have 
tempered a moral atmosphere more sombre if possible 
than that. 

One considerable advantage on those southern journeys 
was that my road passed through the places most w(jrthy 
of remark and most agreeable for a foreign wayfar«?r — 
New York, Philadelpliia, and Baltimore. It would be 
unjust, to the inhabitants of the other cities to take the 
manners and habits of the Bostonians as a type of the 
general society elsewhere. In New York there was far 

* Zlw fconadary between the Free and (he Slave Statea, ao galled fron Um 
engiiiMBi who traced it. 
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groster miefy, more largeness, less provincialism ; every- 
tlung woVe an air more European, chiefly because there 
were more native of Europe in the best circles, and also 
from the greater taste for luxurious expenditure which 
prevailed. The houses were more richly, if not more 
tastefully furnished, there abounded equipages of preten- 
sion, the dinner parties and other forms of entertainment 
were far more liberally composed, music was well 
encouraged, the theatres better supported, and an easier 
tone among the inhabitants, showed a consciousness that 
they were moving in a far wider S2>here. 

The swarming activity of several hundred thousand 
persons is always to me a glorious matter of contempla- 
tion^ The pleasure of being a stranger in a great metro- 
polis where you can over and over again lose yourself, and 
of looking in hundreds of faces, not one of whom you can 
recogni/c. even though you may have been before hustled 
together with many of those in some other crowd, is very 
exciting atid consoling. You enjoy society and solitude 
at one and the .same time. You feel that you are sur- 
rounded by your fellow-creatures, without tlie necessity of 
knowitig or the risk of being intruded on by any one of 
them. You can read human nature by wholesale without 
the task of spelling it in detail. The big book is open 
before you, and phy.siognoiny requires no dictionary to 
explain it. If men only wore their hats as women do 
tlieir bonnets half another velum© of character would be 
exposed, and a surer test be shown in their 2)hrenological 
developments. 

The general society of New York was most pleasant 
and amusing. Barring some few peculiarities of tone and 
manner which it presents in common with the whole 
Union, it was much more like tibat of England than what 



Several sabjecte of public and private interest occupied 
me amply, and individuid intimacies threw their influence 
over every hour. In short, New York was always most 
agreeable. I left it on every occasion with regret and 
returned to it with pleasure. 

Philadelphia, too, though far inferior in attraction and 
resources, improved much on better acquaintance. The air 
of r^ular formality in the laying out of the narrow streets, 
all formed on one unvarying rectangular plan, the rows 
of trees at each side, their luxuriant foliage in summer 
time forming a complete canopy, the closely planted 
squares, the exterior cleanliness of the dwellings, their well- 
kept brickwork and marble doorways, anti the public 
buildings composed entirely of the latter material, all 
formed a picture of somewhat oppressive though elegant 
monotony. In comparison with the more irregular plan 
of New York, Boston, and Baltimore, Philadelphia has 
been awarded the palm of beautiful and pleasing effect. 
Such was not the impression it ever produced on me. I 
ponfess that its uniformity was to me its greatest defect. 
And it was only when by degrees I had formed acquain- 
tanceships of great value in “ tlic Quaker city ” that 1 
understood how the unreserved gracefulness and decorous 
gaiety of the inhabitants contrasted with tlie rather too 
subdued air of their out-door appearances. 

In one respect both New York and Philadelphia possess 
an advantage which many a first-rate European town may 
well envy — an almost inexhaustible supply of fresh water, 
which is often prodigally turned loose into the streets, 
from overflowing fountains, fed from enormous reservoira 
which seem to defy exhaustion, at least as long as the 
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Oro^ md Sehujlkni riyers do not sfirink bendith 
beds. Boston also bas, by expensive constractiwiS, 
acquired a sufficiency of the clear and purifying elemeni^ 
dravm from one of the neighbouring ponds which furnish 
London with supplies of ice, called too exclusively and 
fancifully “ Wenham Lake." The public spirit and 
munificent contributions of money which combine to 
accomplish these enduring works deserve all praise. And 
I could not refrain on visiting the Fairmount and the 
Croton reservoirs, clo.se to Philadelphia and New York, 
and looking down ujwn the two great cities they supply, 
from rec.illing to my mind the magnificent aqueducts of 
Italy, and m.arvolling again and again at that wondrous 
instiikjt^which makes men imagine and complete, for the 
benefit of other generations, undertakings which there is no 
certainty, and often no hope, of they themselves enjoying. 
These great tloings, and not the narrow legislation which 
deprives nations of their rights and man of his dignity, 
arc the subjects that demand the reverence of posterity, 
for what has l»een really and truly the wisdom of its 
ancestoi's. 

Of Ikaltimore I have already spoken, as of the other 
citie.s, ami I could long dwell on the recollections it recals, 
if only rny own ey<’.s or those of its surviving inhabitants 
who composed the circles I mixed with, were to fall on 
tliese pages. Ihit general readers must not be wearied by 
a tedious tide of personal partialities or individual feelings. 
Trusting that they will bear with much of what I am 
about to print, I hope that they will give me credit for 
a great deal that I have cast aside. Many a note-book 
and numerous private papers are day by day turning up 
among the scattered materials I select from. They offer 
tempting inducements for detail. Had my means been 
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^])idgre«ilii|iM^ Vmbafrat de riekmahiamm 
cum a aeriottB olwtide. Not that I think the proverh 
can joBtfy he appHed to the downright material wealth 
whidi the word ** riches” emphatically designates. For 
I hold that the more money a person has the more at 
«use, the less embarrassed, and the happier he ought to 
be, unless some perversion of character mars the right use 
of life's greatest privilege, that of indulging one’s own 
tastes and contributing to the well-being of others. This 
however, a “ parenthesis ” which has no exclusive 
application to Baltimore, its war!n-hearte<i, hospitable 
men, and its proverbially lovely women. Among the 
former, the best known among Europeans was ^obably 
the lively, amusing, perhaps I might say eccentric Kit 
Hughes, who was for many yealrs American Charge 
d’Afiaires at Stockholm and in the Notherland.s. He 
wound up his long diplomatic career during the latter 
period of my residence in the United State-, ; and I saw 
him, not long before his death, at i»altitnore, looking ^^eil. 
and showing still later at Wadiington, wlien 1 last met 
him at a large entertainment in tlie Presi<lcnt’s llou-iC. 
the same bustling animation and vigorous loquacity, nliich 
made him remarkable when I first fell in ^^ith him at a 
crowded ball at the King’s I’alaco in Brussels. But Kit 
Hughes belongs to my European n'colloclions, and must 
lie among them till the day, if it ever comes, when they 
may possibly see the light. 

I must not pass over without mention another capital 
city, which I have however often jiassed^by without a 
visit — Wilmington, the chief place of the pigmy State 
of Delaware, one of the original Thirteen which braved 
the power of the Mother Country, ahareii in the dangers 
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ok! gtory flf the BeTolufaon, and gained ita 
kdependenoe, recognized by the constitution, and seeiNMl 
Aat {Hrovirion which gires to each State, no matter 
what the amount of its population, an equal number of 
Senators in Congress, thus preserving a balance of influence 
on all vital questions of legislation which no other arrange^ 
ment could have secured. If Delaware has the smallest 
amount of population, it has also the least amount of 
manifest crime of all the slave-holding States. The number 
of *• persons held to service ” is so insignificant, that it 
is scarcely worth wl)ile for the wliito people to retain the 
distinction to a share in the stigma. Skirting the little 
town ()f Wilmington as the railway train between Phila- 
doljiliia and Baltimore stops at the station, one looks up 
the pretty street, but never thinks of penetrating further. 
It is a little mockery of a metropolis, but it has all the 
riiiht and title to the tlignity ; tiiid the whole State, with 
its inhabitant.s. is as much a standing proof of the 

Diinocratic priiicifile. as the petty German principalities 
ar<- of the Moiiaichical. It supplies no contingent to the 
National Army of the rnion as they do to that of the 
t’oiifeileratiou : hut its \oiee in Congress is far more 
itnportaiit than any one of theirs in the Diet. And it 
iiuist as''Uredly furnished, in one of its Senators while 
I A\as in Ameriea. and in a member of diplomacy when 
the .same individual was subsequently sent to Europe, 
oni' of the host .specimens of an American gentleman 

and 1 may take the liberty of adding, one of 
the rarest specimens of American beauty in his 
most charming wife. Worthy of the name of the jtreus 
CJhcvnlier of old, — they had nothing to fear, and were 
above reproach I 

The little State of Delaware is most remarkable in one 
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respect — ^it has always kept clear of debt ; famishing a 
great contrast and a standing reproof, though on a small 
scale, to dts comparatlrely important neighbour Penn- 
sjlrania, whose prodigal expenditure and doubtful struggles 
to redeem its character are so notorious. * 

* I have thus rapidly once more brought ray readers with 
me into the slave-holding regions, and hare just touched 
on the verge of “ repudiation,” by the direct road from the 
North to the South. But there are many inducements to 
occasional deviation from it, which I frequently indulged 
in. One of the most refreshing of those bjns'ays, a place 
alluded to in my earliest chapters, is Newport, in the 
State ofKhode Island, at all times the pleasantest, and for 
some years past the most fashionable of all the sea- 
bathing resorts in the Union. There was a peculiar charm 
about this place, in the freedom with which social inter- 
course was carried on among the numerous visitors an<l 
the families .settled there, in villas and cottages, which 
year by year sprang up wuth surprising rapidity. Unlike 
the repulsive seclusion which prevailed at Nahnut. and 
which finds in some degree a countor{»art in certain sm.dl 
unsociable watering-places on the coast of England, New- 
port was alive with animation and hospitality. Were I to 
send a European acros.s the Atlantic, in .search of the he.st 
aspect of American manners, 1 should certainly fi.K on 
Newport as the spot to go to, if pos.sihIe, without touching 
at any other ; and having spent his couple of .sunuuer 
months in its enjoymenis, I should say to the traveller, 
“ thus far and no further.” There i.s nothing in the way 
oS seasonable pleasure that may not be bad there except a 
-Ukmty and a theatre. But one is there quite inde|>en- 
dei^: of such food for the mind. Indeed, there is but 
for serious thought, or rej^ated amusements. 
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Tt is a scene of listless relaxation or constant exercise in 
and out of doors. Bathing in the beautiful harbour, 
riding and driving on the admirable roads, dining and 
dancing day and night, walking and talking morning and 
evening, sailing on the water or lounging on shore, there 
is no cliancc for study, or opportunity for dramatic enter- 
tainment. No one lias need of such resources. Time is 
killed not with the determined hate which wo feci against 
an enemy, hut in the lightsome mood of sportsmen bringing 
down their game. The haldtuts of Newport, and such 
places (there arc few anywhere so plcasjint), like the 
player in Hamlet, '• murder in jest.” 

The main portion*of the visitors, when I first knew 
Newport, were Southerners, as they are called ; and it 
was among them that I first learned the real distinction 
between them and the North-eastern and Down-eastern 
tribes, who are, however, fast-spreading in all directions, 
and giving their character of mind, if not exactly their dry- 
ness of manner, to the Union at large. Families and single 
men of education and experience in the world, who knew 
Europe, and in certain points had profited by their know- 
ledge, sonu' with w ives of European birth — and all, for the 
time, divested of the slave-holding taint — members of the 
diplomatic corps from Washington, with their ladies, or 
unmarried as the case might be, a stray consul or two, 
CanaiUan travellcr.s, with varieties offashionables from New 
York, Boston, and elsewhere, crowded tlio lodging-houses 
and hotels, which, being built of wood, furnished supplies 
of room as ox tensivo and almost as quick as the demand. 
One appalling catastrophe occurred in the burning down 
of one of those largo and handsome, though somewhat 
fanciful-looking caravanseras. It happened on a Sunday, 
when the several hundreds of “boarders” were at church 
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or on the sands, so the loss of life was happily confined to 
one ponioo, the profnietor, who unfortunately perished in 
his^avisiBlQf to asTo some remnant of {nroperty. The 
dertrae^ ef.timi hotel iras n striking instance of the 
daagw of heice woodmi constiuctions of the kind, and the 
reekkss nant of caution to guard against such accidents. 
The fire broke out in the kitchen, a detached building, but 
dose enough to allow the fiames from the chimney to 
oommtinicate with the main body of the house. And at 
noon in this fine summer’s day, with the numerous estab- 
lishment of servants in readiness, and the whole population 
of the place looking on, two hours totally completed the 
conflagration, and left not a stick?* uncouaumed. There 
was but one imperfect fire-engine to he had, and that 
arrived when the progress of the fire was beyond resi'jtance, 
and no water, though the Atlantic was rolling in upon the 
beach bard by. The scene of confusion was exciting 
without being exactly alarming, for no danger was appre- 
hended for anyone till the discovery of the charretl body 
of the proprietor told the remainder of the busy household 
the peril they had escaped. Heavy articles of furniture were 
flung out of the windows, loose dresses floated through the 
air as their female owners snatched them up aiul escapt^d 
through every doorway ; men were seen in ev ery |?art of 
the building, running along the piazzas, scramlding over 
the roof, and in all points showing the agility and 
courage of practised firemen, most of them having, no 
doubt, done duty as such in the volunteer companies of. 
the various towns they belonged to. But in all this 
Apparent chaos, there was everywhere method and disci- 
.pline, no shouting, or swearing, or any useless expenditure 
of blBgs or limbs. One object alone was in view, to save 
overy artiole within their power, and by strenuous eflbrts 
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of precaution, to prevent the fire from igniting the inflam- 
mable materials of the neighbouring houses. This iraa 
completely effected, the one doomed building was the 
em iiyttr^ its one lu^less occupant the only victim. 
huge ^llank, with smoking embers, showed where the 
flaunting ** Ooemi-house ” had stood. A few hours and all 
had subsided, a few days and the rubbish was cleared 
away, a few weeks and a new building was planned, 
contracted for, and commenced, and in a few months a 
phcenix rose from the old ashes, body and wings com- 
plete, with turrets, balconies, and battlements, looking as 
ready to be burned down as those they replaced had 
ercwhile been. And such Avas a fair instance of the 
inmUnerable similar accidents of daily occurrence through- 
out the country, and strikingly emblematic it was of the 
.style in which public speculations, private fortunes, and 
political parties are raised up, consumed, and built over 
by others, to be in their turn mismanaged, squandered 
and dispersed. 

For several seasons my family made Newport in part 
their suimner residence. I took every opportunity of 
joining them, and many happy days were passed there, 
with friends from Boston before alluded to, and their 
conncction.s. and some from those southern latitudes 
from whicli 1 have made this digression ; every new 
visit inereasing our liking for the place, chiefly for the 
sake of its society, and gradually weaning us from 
Nabant, where the society wn.s oppressive enough to over- 
power the attractions of the place. 

Rhode Island is, next to Delaware, the smallest state of 
the Union. This work, being neither a manual of statistics 
nor a regular book of travels, I do not dwell much on 
questions of population or distance, and my sketches of 
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localities and events arc desultory and without order.* 
Chronology has not been strictly attended to as yet, and 
its violation must be pardoned as I go on. lJut flowing 
out of circumstances, and in connection with situations, 
certain historical memoranda find their place, and 1 inav 
be excused for inserting here, as a matter of curiosity 
for the political reader, particularly at a season when 
questions of Parliamentary Eeform are rife, and one not 
likely to have excited much attention in England — an 
HiPMode of Bhode Island, 


DOBK’S BEBELLION. 

One of the most remarkable occurrences during my 
residence in the United States, was the insurrectionary 
movement grandiloquently called the “Eebcllion" in 
Rhode Island^ instigated and headed by Thomas Wilson 
Dorr, and consequently bearing hi.s name. This affair 
might have become as serious as it was remarkable, but 
for the insignificance in point of population and influence 
of the State in which it took place, and of the uii worthi- 
ness of those with whom Mr. Dorr attempted to work 
ont his views. The importance of the principle at stake 
was degraded by the littleness of the field of action. 
The efforts for redress became ludicrous from the mean- 
ness of the actors. Dorr’s rebellion is a byword ol 
contempt. The Rhode Island question little thought of 
and less understood. Yet both arc well deserving of a 
place in the public mind, and in history. 

• In tjlw Apj^dix -will be found tome doeameataiv deUila on mteb pnintt m 
diosld b# i9«dlloaU]r brought before reedeie who mey wittire oondeiMed 
»ti«n m th» power and reeoureee of (be eounWy. 
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Tlio f)olitical coiulitioii of the State of Rhode Island 
presented for si.xt y years one of the strangest anomalies 
possible, in coinjiarison with that of the other states of 
the Union of whi> h it forms an integral part. While every 
one of tho.se otliors w'a.s established on principles of broad 
republicanism, on the sovereignty of the people, extended 
suffiTige, equality of rights, and the will of the majority, 
Rhode Island existed in virtue of a royal charter, acknow- 
ledged a privileged dass, tolerated a ipmi " ari^ocracy,” 
ami was goT^nmd fcy a pomtire ol^ii^ j, nieii 
in law thui tlu^ of Bnglaad is in prad^.* 

The diarter of Rhode Idand was granted by Charles 11. 
in 1663 ; and was, up to the year 1842, the written 
fundamental law of the state. It conferred the right of 
self-government in the largest sense, tho only restriction 
being that the colony was not to enact laws incompatible 
mtb those of England. Tho intention of the royal donor 
was undoxibtedly to transfer the power he himself possessed 
to the [)eople of tho new colojiy, for their solo benefit 
And such was the re.sult of IIks early working of the 
political machine. Half-yearly elections of all officers, 
executive, legislative, and judicial, gave tho peoplo the 
entire controul over their own affairs, as long as they 
retained the unre.stricted liberty of suffrage ; but the 


* Ifi iht) 111 the !li>u«o of Conmom, Fobruary 8 l$50, on Lord John 

ioiiXKitidng a bill for colonial gcvcnimeni» Mr« Roebuck wm reported to 
bavo tbat ** One of the mt^tt despotic miultteru tht« eountiy omr b«df under 
m detpolrc e monarch aa thia country erer aair — Lord Clareiidoii» in the reign of 
Ohorlei IL« conferred upon Rhode laland eo libetel a conctittttioa that it 
contifiued to be the conaUtutioti of that part of the United Statec to ihia day. 
It waa ao apecihcally given that the eoloaitta were enabled to eleol a body which 
taned the governing body at the preaeat hour.'* 
it we* atrang* that a g«atleinan of auoh great and generally euc^ aoourate 
eh ihe auliject in que*tion» dHould have fbi^lien lert&i of the 

and e 3 *o that It had been abrogated* by ^ adoption of* 
n^ t^Mll^tion» nearly eight yem befbre ^ ^nie he 
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svqpreme power being vested in the General Court, as the 
representative body was styled, it was not wonderful that 
with increasing wealth and population came the desire of 
undue authority and the abuse of privilege. 

At the time of the granting of the charter, the people of 
Rhode Island numbered about 2500. The rapid growth 
of prosperity in the agricultural colonists generated the 
pride in landed possessions which is everywhere inherent 
in owners of the soil. To make land the test of respecta- 
bility and the foundation of political influence was the 
early object of the colonists. The General Assembly, 
acting on this feeling, passed a law, the very year they 
obtained their charter, 1663, restricting the right of voting 
for representatives to individuals and their eldest sons, 
possessing one hundred and thirty-four dollars’ worth of 
real estate. 

After the American Revolution and the complete esta- 
blishment of the Federal Union by the peace of 1 7^3, the 
royal authority over the colony was of course repudiated, 
and Rhode Island became a free and independent state. 
Host of the other states adopted now forms of government 
at that time ; but Rhode Island continued to oxLst under 
the colonial charter. No question or objection was then 
raised, within or without the state, to her form of govern- 
ment, and she duly took her place as a member of the 
Federal Union. The charter government does not aj>pear 
to have raised any strong opposition until the year IHll, 
when a bill, introduced into the senate for an extension 
of suffrage, was defeated in consequence of a change of 
administration before tibe views of its promoters could take 
itflfect. 

^ Jhe year 1824, dissatisfaction at the old mrder of 
iddely (^reading, the General Assembly direeted. a 
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“ Conrention ” to be called, when a writtea constitttiifon 
•was submitted to the people, who by their representatives 
rejected it by a majority of 1538 votes, it being considered 
inadequate to the requirements of the times, to the change 
which had taken place in the state from an agricultural 
to a manufacturing and commercial population, and incon- 
sistent with the fundamental pacts of the other states of 
the Union. Various ineffectual efforts were made to 
remedy this state of things, from the year last mentioned 
up to 1841, both by petitions to the General Assembly and 
by motions within that body. 

Among the members conspicuous as leaders of the 
“ Free Suffrage Party ” was Thomas Wilson Don*, who 
was fleeted to the Assembly, as a Whig, in the year 1833. 
The agitation which he energetically fomented soon re- 
moved him beyoml the pale of the Conservative party, 
and he became distinguished, in his narrow sphere of 
action and in proportion to his talents, a Reformer as 
comparatively remarkable as John Bright is now, in the 
wide-spread circle of which he forms the centre. 

An extension of the s»iffrage in Rhode Island was by 
this time on all hands a«lmitted to be just, expedient, and 
desintble. Time was however required to accustom people 
whoso ancestors for 200 years had, like themselves, lived 
freely and prosjuirously to a change even for the better ; and 
n great deal dc|>endcd on the person who undertook the task 
of etilightening, without possessing the power of conciliat- 
ing, tlie mass. The agitation began about the year 1833, 
but Dorr’s ascendancy and the serious struggle dated from 
1840. “ The Rhode Island Suffrage Association ” was 
formed in that year; and its declared object was “a 
Hberd extension of suffrage to native white male 
ei^sens of tiie United States, resident in Rhode Island.” It 
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'Will be observed that neither naturalized citizens nor free 
coloured persons were included in the proposed reform. 

In June 1841, the General Assembly, yielding to the 
pressure of public opinion, resolved to call a Convention 
for the ptHpose of abrogating the charter and forming a 
constitution, and directed the delegates to be chosen on 
the 3l8t August. But on the 5th of July the suffrage 
party held a “ mass meeting ” at Providence, the capital 
of the state, and called an opposition Convention, for the 
purpose of forming a constitution of their own, the dele- 
gates to be chosen on the 28th of August — three days 
before the rival, and what was certainly the legal Conven- 
tion. Here then the two parties had decidedly joined 
issue, and the eyes of the whole Union began to be turned 
towards the contest. 

The legal Convention met on the 2nd of November 
1841 ; and having considered the subject of suffrage they 
adjoumec^ in order to ascertain the wishes of the people, 
to February 14, 1842. 

The “ People’s Convention ” led by Dorr wore more 
decisive and more prompt in their proceedings. The v 
assembled November the 16th in the same year, comj)leted 
their constitution and gave it out to the people, to bo 
defim’tively voted for on the 27th of Deceml>er next follow- 
ing and the five succeeding days. On the 12th of January 
1842, the People’s Convention again met, reported upon 
the votes given for their corfhtitution, and declared that it 
had been adopted by a majority of 13,000 and odd 
Tute^ and should be established “ by all necessaiy 
aiwms.” Dorr and his party had announced that they 
accept of no constitution framed by the legal Coa- 
however liberal it might be ; which was just a# if 
the Badicals of Eii||land were to 
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themselves to-day (November 1858) to reject any R^iia 
Bill, however sweeping, which might be introduced by 
Lord Derby's ministry in the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment. Such an unreasonable excess of factious feeling did 
great mischief to the cause of the suffrage part^ not only 
in Rhode Island but throughout the other states of the 
Union. Little sympathy was created for the Dorrites, 
and they were left to carry out their measures in complete 
isolation. 

In the meantime the legal Convention was busily em- 
ployed preparing the plan of a constitution, and on the 
21st 22tid and 23rd of March 1842, pursuant to the direc- 
tion of the legislature, it was in due form submitted to the 
people for their adoption. The suffrage party, having the 
cfisy means in tlieir hands to ensure the defeat of this new 
constitution, joined a portion of the “ freeholders ” — the 
out-and-out Tories as they •would be called in England, 
who would not consent to any deviation froin%heir be- 
loved old charter — and by the united efforts of these two 
extremes the “ Landholders’ Constitution” was rejected by 
a small but a sufficient majority of 67() votes. 

It must l>e observed that the difference between the 
rival constitutions was very slight indeed on the subject of 
suffrage, the only point of any importance. By the 
“ People’s Constitution ” every male white citizen of the 
United States, who had resided in the state of Rhode 
Island for one year and in the town where he voted for 
six months, was permitted to vote. By the “ Land- 
holders’ ” two years’ residence in the Union, one in the 
town where the individual voted, and ten clear days’ 
registry of his name, were the conditions of eligilulity. In 
the property q^ualification was abolished, except in 
^ esse of naturtdized citizens. Ihit universal suffrage 
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tras tlius virtually admitted on all hands for all other 
males of the age of twenty-one years, Indians, convicts, 
paupers, and insane persons alone excepted.^ 

The suffrage party, having primd facie evidence of their 
right, theicConvention having been accepted by a majority, 
and that m the landholders unequivocally rejected, they 
proceeded at once to the election of a governor and other 
and membme of a new l^islaUve body, and 
flii 18th of April 1842, Thomas Wilson Dorr wae 
detuned to be governor by a majorityof 6417 vote% and 
sU his adherents were chosen for the legislature, there 
being no opposition on the part of the old charter govern- 
ment, who seemed satisfied to rest their power on posses- 
tion as their best and firmest title. 

Governor Dorr, as he was now called, proceeded 


* At a time when the queetion of Universal, or Manhoo«I, Suffrage i» 
widely canviuMed in England, it irtay be well to draw tlie public attention to itB 
existence anJfractice in the United States, and to this particular case of Hit ode 
leland, where it baa been most recently esUblinhed, on a.s br<xid a and with 
as few restrictions as are deemed compatible with eafety. And wi^eu m ixuity 
pefsonsare giving their opinions on this subject, “ woi aum, j,r4kndK 
men francparler*" as was long since said on another by an old French auihor. 

The two main and manifest alignments in favour of Manhood SuiFrage arc . 

First, the increased difficulty it presents against the purchase of votes at elec- 
tions. One hundred men may he bought; five hundred bribed; but ludf ^ 
million are beyond all pecuniary corruption. 

Secondly, by giving the franchise to the people at large you raise them m ihmt 
own self-respect; you teaoli them that human intellect is held superior to mere 
property; that man has his rights independent of factitious accessories; and 
aiKrve all things you save the populace from becoming a mob — for by giving Uiem 
a voice m choosing their repreaentativeit you secure them a place in thegraduatc<l 
scale of parliamentary government and national sovereigtrty. But assuredly those 
proud privileges should be booed on a reasonable amount of cducatbn ; and their 
exercise secured by the Ballot. 

"Whether such a change from the present system is compatible with the esta- 
bliiiied rights of all classes, or what la the proper tttue fbr mahii^ it, are ques* 
Idci^ too serious to be entered on, wiUiout ample practical information a 
knowledge of details which are far beyond my reach. But I Urmly 
bdSev^ fbom long and close observation, that the system works well on the 
whole republican America} though even there it is, and must always bo, liable 
to sriili abuses* 
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without delay tu establish his new-born authority. His 
first effort was to have himself inaugurated, and to 
obtain j^ossessiou of the state property and archives. 
This was not so easily to be accomplished, tis Governor 
King (an appropriate name for the chief of the charter 
state) showed no symptoms of want of firmness in the 
maintenance of his trust. 

WMch king, Bezonian 1 a rather hackneyed quota* 
tipn, mig^t now have been aptly applied to the inhabitants 
of Bhode Island, rather puzzled as they must have been 
between the legitimate and revolutionary potentates. As 
far as numbers may be considered a test of opinion, it 
must in fairness be said that they were pretty nearly 
divided in the opening scenes of this electioneering con- 
test. The number of males over twenty-one years, bond 
fido inhabitants of the state, was in round numbers 21,000. 
The suffrage party had announced 13,000 as the amount 
of voters for tho Peo}>lc’s Constitution. Their spponents 
put forward many positive and some very plausible asser- 
tions, as to t he frauds committed for tho purpose of swel- 
ling that list. Admitting these charges to be true to a 
probable ('.\teut, and allowing two or throe thousand even 
<'us tho number of fraudulent votes (and that being an 
excessive number in all reasonable consideration), Dorr’s 
adherents amounted fully to a moiety of tho whole 21,000, 
and might perhaps have exceeded it. Therefore their 
claim on that ground may no.j have been so preposterous 
as it was represented to bo by his opponents. The second 
and most untenable ground contended for was, that “ a 
constitution does not require to be voted for under any 
sanction of tho existing government.’’ That doctrine 
is so dangerous, and might be so subversive of any or 
all established institutions, leaving it in the power of an 
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\|e»0gahr 4wd iaiiMVQ|i|dtew to sweep tlmii idl 

mw$^ by M boisleroQs fot^ pAilfuig no regard to tite^si^bll 
of tho aaitd setti&g at defiance all establu&ed 

fiwras of l^jality, that even advanced libmds shnmk ficom 
nphddingiibin tite case now in question. 

But it appeared to me at the time that the main cause 
of the little support given to Dorr, beyond the circle of his 
active partisans, was the manifest selfishness of his objects, 
in proclaiming his and their determination not to accept 
even a most libera] constitution at the hands of their 
opponents, an excess of factious violence only to be parah 
leled by the Irish Roman-Catholic priest who declared, the 
other day, that his country “ was not prosperous and did 
not wish to be prosperous,” and by the memorable decla- 
ration of his (and my) countryman, that “ ho would be 
drowned and nobody should save him ! ’’ 

Dorr found it impossible to obtain active sympathy or 
sufficient supplies to carry out his plans. He was not idle 
however. He repaired to New' York, the best fichl for 
recruiting for any cause, however illegal and dc.speraie, 
and having purchased a sabre and a cocked hat in that 
city, he Yetumed to his native state, and he made a mock- 
triumphal entry into the quiet and prettily situated town 
of Providence, on the 4th of May 1S42, in an o}jen 
barouche drawn, according to precedent, by four white 
horses, his plumed hat on his liead, his sabre by his side, 
and a sort of “ undress miifonn,” as it was described, 
distinguishing him from his companions in their less equi- 
vocal dvil costume. He was escorted by about 500 armed 
men, and his irregular followers on this occasion were 
numbered at about 2000. He had issued orders for the 
imli^ of the state to assemble and do “ escort duty " on 
that ocoadon ; the call was to some extent obeyed, and it 
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j^oored tlu^ baU cartridges were smHred indite 
thens^ 

The new legudature were assembled in a large im> 
finished building} intended for a foundry. A military 
guard was in attendance on it. The seal of the state was 
copied, and a fac-simile engraving provided. Governor Dorr 
delivered his message in due form, of considerable length, 
fearless and uncompromising; and the first legislative 
act of the assembly was a manifesto informing the presi* 
dent at Washington, and the various governments through- 
out the Union, of the formation of the new order of things. 
The next move was a proposition made by Dorr to take 
forcible possession of the state house, Avhere Governor 
Kiu^ was installed and guarded by his friends of the 
militia force. This was rather startling. The hesitation 
of all parties except the governor was prophetic. The 
crisis had evidently arrived, but the nerve to take advan- 
tage of it was wanting. The bull of legalized power Was 
rain})ant, but tliei-c was no one to take it by the horns. 
Dorr wa.s not a host in himself. Alone he could not 
flutter the Volscians. But though discouraged he betrayed 
no BYinptoin of dismay. If the feather in his hat white 
(as 1 am )>retty sure it was) it was the only one of that 
colour that he “ shew,” .'is my Yankee friends would say. 

The plot certainly began to thicken, and the dmottethetif 
to approach. The members of Dorr’s parliament “ voted 
down ” his proposed martial movement, or “ tabled it,” in 
another form of Yankee legislative language. They how- 
ever appointed agents to take possession of the public 
records, but the latter would not come to be caught, and 
the agency was a sinecure. The session lasted two 
inglorious days, and the hitherto impotent assembly 
adjourned, re infeetd, on the fith of Hay, to meet again 
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at Chepactut on tho next 4tb of July, the memorable 
Anniversary of Independence, the great national holiday. 

In the meantime the charter legislature, Avith laudable 
caution for the avoidance of a conflict, assembled at 
Newport. The “ revolution,” as it was amusingly called, 
“came upon them,” in the words of a chronicler, “so 
suddenly, that it was impossible to teU who were in favour 
of the laws, and who were against them.” In their 
imcertainty and alarm, the legal authorities sent a 
pressing application to the Federal Government for aid. 
But poor President Tyler had plenty of domestic dilemmas 
at Washington. He could not refuse to recognize the 
rights of the “charter-party,” but he threw himself on 
the elastic support of the Federal Constitution, which, 
yielding as it always does to every, pressure, satisfied 
him that he could render no absolute physical aid unless 
hostilities had actually commenced. 

This was a great relief to both the parties. It gave 
breathing time ; and each of them hoped the other “ might 
think better of it.” But still the affair went on. Pleasures 
were taken by Governor King to organize tlic militia. 
Governor Dorr went off again to New York ; while 
his friends held meetings to rouse the rather sluggish 
spirit of the people. 

l/p to this period Dorr had not committed any overt act 
of war. The sword and tho cocked hat were more typical 
of intended hostiIitie.s than positive evidences of rebellion. 
But on the 1 6th of the same month of May that had beetj 
ushered in so ignominiously, he returned once more from 
JPew York, now furnished witli men, money, and some of 
of war. He was met at the railroad stathm 
by -A cavalcade of about 1200, a large portion of which 
wac linked, and the formidable addition of pieces of 
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artillery, which were placed in front of a private house, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, in the close neighbour- 
hood of the arsenal. 

The capture of this important stronghold was Dorr’s 
first avowed object. The following morning Governor 
King called his council together, and orders were issued 
for the gathering of every man who Avas willing to fight in 
defence of “ law and ordei*,” the old talismanic Avatchword 
of poAver and privilege. 

It Avas announced by Dorr that he meant to attack the 
arsenal at two o’clock on that day, Tuesday, May 17. 
At about one a signal gun Avas fired, by Avay of warning 
to the enemy ; and a detachment of 100 men commenced 
the sjggressivc moA'cments by marching to the armoury of 
the state artillery company, and, intimidating the feAv 
persons Avho guarded it, they took forcible possession of 
tAvo brass six-pounclors, and l>rought them triumphantly to 
Dorr’s head-quarters. 

The Avhole city now iiresented a scene of real prepara- 
tion for battle. 3Icn of all classes, old and young, buckled 
on thcii’ aceoutroments and flcAV to arms. About 500 were 
jdaeed Avithin tlie arsenal, and the rest took up* several 
l)ositions under leaders suddenly chosen for the exigency. 
EAorything Avorc the certain air of civil Avar. Dorr’s 
nearest kiudrcil Averc among his opponents. His father, 
brothers, and uncles, formed part of the garrison of the 
arsenal ; but though this Avas made known to him, he did 
not for a moment swerve from his intention to attack the 
place when the proper moment arrived. His force of 
Aiespermiocs Avas constantly increased. The day, evening, 
and night, wore away, without the threatened assault 
taking place. Dorr perhaps expected that his firm and 
threatening aspect would produce a capitulation. In this, 



if it was so^ lie iias bonwr^ c&aiipokted. ^eep^ iili 
band tngetbor, and in good <Hrder, no excesses agaiiot tiw 
und^nd^ portions tiie dtj occurred, though most 
horrid nunoura of intended outrage were spread alnfoad, 
and great tenror was ezdted among the alarmed and 
watchful mfaahitants. The spectacle was a strange one, 
hi ihm little community, hniinarily so peaceable and well* 
eoadm^ed, of the various armed bands of unaccustomed 
belligerents maintaining their several positions with all the 
steadiness of disciplined veterans. 

The mght passed by. At dawn on Wcdncs<ky morning, 
the 18 th, Dorr marched out at the head of his whole 
force, and took up a position within musket-shot of the 
arsenal, his artillery in front. The bells of the various 
churches rung out the alarm, and a dense fog concealed 
the movements of the citizens hurrying to and fro to their 
points of rendezvous, and threw additional doubt and 
mystery around. lJut suddenly the vapoury screen that 
separated the threatened arsenal from the hostile force 
was dissipated by the rising sun, and Dorr was disiinguishe<l 
ordering and urging his troops to apply the matches to the 
pieces of ordnance .so close and apparently so dangerous. 
But no hand was raised, no foot was advanced, all seemed 
paralyzed, when Dorr himself .seized tlie match from one 
of his men, and fired the priming of the nearest gun. It 
burned and fizzed, innocuous, and wa.s followe<l by no 
explosion. Another and another attempt was made with 
like result, by the astonished and infuriated chief, and as 
be could only heap upbraidings and imprecations on lus 
fiuthless companions, who from cowardice or conscience 
bad plugged (not spiked) the several guns, they were seen 
rapi^ to disperse, leaving their leader alone in inglorious 
stdHnde. All fled confusedly away. He followed. All 
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escaped. But had the long4hreatened enemy been ae 
Uood'tiiirsfy ae Dorr so pliunly showed himself |o be, 
they might with ease have utteriy destroyed him and his 
recreant crew. Not a shot was fired on them. No one 
s^lied out or assailed them in the streets. They dispersed 
without a wound being inflicted, and they left all their 
cannon and camp equipage as trophies of the battle that 
was to have been fought, and the victory that could not 
be said to have been Avon. Great comfort and much 
rejoicing took place in the city which had so narrowly 
escaped the threatened danger; and the inhabitants, 
looking back through the vista of their two centuries of 
history, felt that tlie founder, Roger Williams, had been 
inspired by a projdietic as Avell as a grateful piety in giving 
it the name of Pkovidence. 

Every one believed that all was over, and Doit’s rebellion 
was a subject of derision throughout the Union. But the 
character of the man aaas misunderstood, and his means of 
mischief underrated. Another act was yet to be played 
before the farcioaf melodrama was finished. 

The usual measures after the suppression of paltry 
riots or petty insurrections were taken by the authorities. 
Parties Averc sent out to scour the neighbourhood to look 
after the vagabond refugees and left them escape. A 
reward of one thousand dollars (a too Ioav valuation) was 
oflered for the capture of Dorr, who was not likely to be 
sold for such a price. Martial law Avas proclaimed when 
sedition ceased to exist. Fiery proclamations and a 
great display of forethought was made — when the danger 
seemed past and gone. This is the common course of 
things in such small cases. 

All this apparent vigour led to no act of violence. 
The authorities were too glad to have got rid of Dorr and 
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his people, and to be guUtes pour la peur. Many of his 
adhe^nts, ashamed of the pait they had played, and 
8ome\7hat terrified at the lengths he was willing to go to, 
returned to their allowance, and announced their repent- 
ance in the public papei^ Dorr was at times heard of 
from the neighbouring states of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. His opponents imagined 
him to be a mere wandering fugitive, without means or 
purpose. They fell into the old and common error of 
despising their enemy. With incessant activity, he was 
labouring night and day to recover from his late dis- 
comfiture. Taking advantage of the lull, and not looking 
to a renewal of the storm, the legal party, having all their 
own way, assembled another Convention in the month of 
June ; the old rejected constitution was reproduced, and 
adopted with little opposition, and it is to this day the law 
of Rhode Island. 

But within a month of Dorr’s flight, and when all 
seemed quietly settling down, the citizens of Providence 
had good reason for renewed apprehension. Constant 
depredations on all possible kinds of militar}’- stores became 
frequent. Every night brought some accoujit of arms and 
ammunition being stolen ; in one instance 50 kegs con- 
taining 1200 lbs. of gunpowder, and several small pieces 
of ordnance, disappeared from on board the slupping at 
the wharves. This proved organization and complicity 
both by land and water. Secret meetings vverc discovered 
in many quarters of the state, and the presence of Dorr 
in Connecticut, on the borders of Rhode Islan*!, was 
publicly known ; and what was more appalling was the 
avowed protection he received from Governor Cleveland, 
viito positively refused to give him op when called up<m to 
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It will be recollected that the “ People’s Convention ” 
had fixed on the 4th of July for their reassembling at 
Chepachit. This small town is situate sixteen miles from 
Providence, and close to the boundary line between Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Nothing w'as easier than to pass 
over from the latter state, men, arms, and ammunition ; 
and by the latter end of June, a force of fully 1000 men 
had taken possession of the town, and made prisoners of 
several of the inhabitants. Dorr himself took the com- 
mand on the 28th, and immediately commenced the 
erection of an extensive outwork, composed of earth, and 
mounted with sundry pieces of ordnance of various 
calibre, thus anticipating by several years the theories of 
Mr.iFergusson in England, and the practice of General 
Todleben at Sebastopol. Hero w'as a direct invasion of 
territor}^ a really overt act of insurrection, and undeniable 
commencement of hostilities ; yet a renewed demand to the 
Federal Government for assistance was peremptorily 
declined as before by President Tyler, whose sympathies 
were doubtlessly, as in other cases, w'avering between the 
parties. 

I ]iass over the minute details of the panic at Provi- 
dence, tho w'ay in which it was recovered from, the pro- 
ceedings of tho rival legislatures, the heroism of Mr. 
Fonniug, who had succeeded Mr. King in the “ Guberna- 
torial Chair,” the declaration of martial law throughout 
the state, the closing of the banks and public schools, the 
churches converted into barracks for tho warriors that 
were, and hospitals for the wounded that were to be, the 
hurrying to and fro of steamboats and locomotives laden 
with troops, and “ the flight of government despatches, 
which,” in the language of the chronicler before quoted, 

“ b^^ke all the horrors of a civil war. About 3000 men 



in arm» assembled in tbe Streets of Provid^ce on Sunday/* 
date of the moniji omitted, ** and the sounds of drum aad 
fife disturbed the usual quiet of that holy day. On 
Monday the troops urmre marched into line, surrounded by 
dear friends urho bade them a solemn adieu.” Then came 
the inarching of four columns of 500 men each, and a 
32~pounder, which valuable weapon was to “ carry much 
fiirther than any piece they (the rebels) had, and rout 
them from their hiding-place,” enabling their assailants to 
keep at long range. 

“ The camp,” as described by the chronicler, “ was upon 
an elevation looking down the main road for about half a 
mile. Six pieces of artillery, loaded with ball and scraps 
of iron, were levelled down this road, and from the 
determined character of Dorr it was feared he might 
pursue a reckless course, in which a terrible massacre 
would be the consequence.” 

The crisis, like the Campbells, was now coming. The 
Whig army neared the Locofocos, as the Crusaders tiearcd 
the Infidels. They saw in the distance the country- 
town, as the Christian host saw the holy city. 

Ecco apparir Gerusalem si rede, 

Ecco additar GeruBalem si scorgc, 

Ecco da mille voci uDitamente 
Gerusalemmc salutar si sente.*’ 

Substitute Chepachit for Jerusalem, and what i^ the 
difierence 1 

The momentous epoch had arrived, — 

“ The pregnant hour — not ancient Borne could match it — 

Big urith the fate of Fenning and Chepachit ! ” 

hour that was to try the mettle of the men and the 
mbfel of the 32-poonder— when at this supreme moment 
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— this excruciating juncture — the news transpired that the 
venerable father of Dorr had gained the presence of Ms 
refractory son, and, like Volumnia of old, appealed with 
streaming eyes to the banished but invading hero — not to 
spare the sacred city, but to save his precious self. The 
relenting modern, like the ancient Roman, resisted long, 
and young Dorr vowed to the old gentleman that he was 
resolved “ to leave his bones upon the spot ! ” This 
terrible vow. like that of another mock-heroic patriot to 
“ die upon the floor.” was happily unconsunmiated. At 
the last critical moment, when Penning and his columns 
loomed in the distance, Dorr relented, repented, and 
consented — to run awav'. “And this he did,” says the 
chroiiicle. “ .sui rounded by his bodyguard, and leaving his 
dupes in the camp — to be taken prisoners.” 

But it seems that some of Hicse desperate fellows did 
.actually screw uj> their courage so far as to put their 
fingers on their triggers, and by “ involuntary muscular 
motion " (Profe.ssor Faraday’s profound and philosophical 
e.Kjdanation of table-turning), one musket did go off, in 
;i coutrarv direction from the living chieftain ; for the 
utlicial accotnit by the victors !|l.atcd that “ a scout party 
advanced, wme fin'd upon from the camp, and a ball 
p.'isscil through one of their coats ivUliotd injury',” 
(’lu^pacJiit being so clo.se at hand the rent was no doubt 
(|uickly gathered in. 

This was the whole amount of casualties in that brilliant 
morning. An insidious attempt at embellishment was 
made iii the Gazette by the assertion that “ but two or 
three lives were lost.” It was certainly diflicult to accu- 
rately count the bodies, or to say on which side the two 
or three had fallen, for it was notorious that not one of 
the infuriated combatants received a scratch. 
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The teaching account of the capitulation of ProviJeiice, 
is thus given in the Bunker Hill A urora, not IJorealis. 

“ Every heart ached with anguish as inorniiig dawned 
with more than the usual quiet ; anxiety was pictured 
upon every countenance ; a deathlike stillness prevailed in 
every household. At length their miiids were relieved by 
lul^Aipn^Hi rider, who came at full speed at headquarters. 
So could only say that ‘ Dorr’s fort had been taken by the 
militaiy, and two men killed.’ He then fainted from 
Ofhaustion ” — and remorse at the bounce about the men 
in buckram. 

“ Two days had elapsed,” according to tlie above cited 
journal, “when it was announced that tiie troops from 
Chepachit would return with their trophies and prisoners. 
Thousands of ladies assembled in the streets, ancl the rose 
and myrtle were strewed i# their path, until they were 
iterally covered with wreath.s and boquets. The waving 
f handkerchiefs, and the g/ad recognition of some dear 
tends, amply repaid the deHpondenry (>i' the fi irtiiig. 

An amnesty wa.H proclaimed, and the pri-oner-j wt-re 
ischarged. 

Dorr, determined to play the game <.iit to tlio last, 
eturned voluntarily ami alone to Providence, doul.tlc-is 
xpecting to ho held ha,rmles.s. Ibit he re<‘koiied in m ei y 
tense, without /m host, lie was arrested, tiied for high 
treason, condemned to impriKonment for life ; and the bast 
1 heard of him was by a ‘newspaper maamnt. bis l;>eing 

* This is the Yankee translation for hovqucH, Tlio worU U ndoptiMl into that 
language, but the vernacular ortbogmjiby which vejecta tho letter u not 
sanctioned iu thia itiniance by Noah WobnUr, who however, in one of Iom fxpU- 
tMiions of the word tells us it ia an “ aromatic odor iu w iiu)." I nevt;r could 
nndmtand the Inveterate hatred of the Americans to the letter u. Even tlie 

plough is always apelt after the old fashion^ plow. Thia k a kind of dbirc* 
graphic preraphaelism, odd and unsatisfactory ; and it is in contradiction to the 
true dcrifation of the word from the Banish ploug. 
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emplo^'ed in the “ hard labour ” of pointing fans, in “ a 
frock coat and the prison pants of grey and black," 
emblematic of the spirits he was in no doubt. “ He is,” 
the account goes on to say, “ very fleshy ; his countenance 
of an obstinate, determined cast ; and the general appear- 
wce of his bead resembles BONAPARTE." 

Here this strange, but rather uneventful history, might 
close, had it not been for the vague and unexplained 
reference to the immortal name just cited. No particular 
individual of the family being specified, we are left in 
doubt as to which Bonaparte head that of Dorr had a 
resemblance, and also as to the special development which 
suggested the comparison. Whether the expression of 
the writer was applicalile to physiognomic or plirenologic 
. peculiarities wo are left to conjecture. But arguing from 
certain analogies of conduct, I am inclined to believe that 
Dorr’s craniological formation — if that is what was meant 
— must be in no small degree similar to that of the present 
exalted hea<l of the imperial dynasty, rather than that of 
its founder, who is moreover familiarly designated in 
America, as I ha\e already had occasion to mention, as 
" Cbneral Bony part." 

Ilistoric.al jrirallel.s are very arbitrary, and .sometimes 
loose in their conclusion.s, from tho.se of Plutarch do\wi to 
thosf; of our own days ; and it is in no light mood that I 
wouhl %entnr(! to trace a rcsi'inblanco between ca.ses so 
incongruous, and itidividuals .so different in comparative 
position, as Thomas William Dorr and Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte. But tlio partial similitude forced itself upon 
me at every pause in the foregoing sketch, and if my 
readers can admit the parallel to be partly just, they will 
excuse such deficiencies as may be too apparent. We 
know on high authority, pertinent to the question, that 
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there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. I 
wish my readers to take that one step with me between 
Paris and Providence ; and then “ look on this picture and 
on that.” 

Louis Napoleon, filled with patriotic zeal for the welfare 
of his country, and somewhat suspected of personal 
ambition, aimed at its highest honours. Dorr had the 
same stimulants for his views in regard to his native state. 
Both made two boldly conceived, but ineffectual, attempts 
to attain their object. One of these attempts in each case 
was very near succeeding. The preparatory means for 
exciting public sympathy were, proportion gardre, very 
similar ; Buonaparte’s tame eagle and Dorr’s cocked-hat, 
being equally emblems of authority and power. Had 
Buonaparte’s pistol sent its bullet into the officer who 
resisted him at Boulogne, or had Dorr’s cannon thrown its 
ball into the arsenal, one might have hurled the King of 
France from the royal thronp, the other the l\ ing of lihode 
Island from the gulicrnational chair. Louis Nap(ileon 
swam for his life, and Dorr ran for his, after tlu' failure of 
their respective Each showed pluck in making tw(^» 

attempts in which both were again foiled. Clie])a(:ltit wa>; 
to Boulogne in its results what Providence had been to 
Strasbourg. Allowing liberally for diffeicnces of time, 
which is but fair between two hemis{>her(!s, Buoiiaparie 
and Dorr were elected to the supreme authority in tlie two 
republics of France and llhode Island ; and — the first as 
President, the second as Governor — they owed their elec- 
tions to the exercise of universal suffrage, which was in 
each case (but that might be calumny) pretty geimrallj' 
believed to have been slightly tinettired with bribery and 
corruption. Both these chief magi.strates swore to preserve 
the constitution. One of them forgot his oath, the other 
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was not allowed an opportunity to violate his ; but each 
possibly considered these pledges as matters of form, taken 
pro hac vice, for the temporary good of the country, or the 
individual, and having nothing to do with conscience. The 
I'cfuge afforded to the two adventurers on every occasion 
of their failures, by the neighbouring governments of 
England and Connecticut, was a striking feature in the 
career of each ; as well as those states being the rallying 
points for their partizans, and of departure for their expe- 
ditions. While the imprisonment to which each was 
subjected, under the sentences of the highest" tribunals in 
their respective countries, — the Supreme Court in Rhode 
Island, the Chamber of Peers in Franco, Avith the similarity 
of alicir occujiations in captivity — one painting fans, the 
other writing pamphlets, — both for the purpose of raising 
the wind. — bring the j>arallels down to a common termina- 
tion, tluMigh the laws of geometry Avould never allow them 
to meet, nor the possibilities of politics admit of their 
being carried farther. 

And here ends Jiiy ejnsode, which having carried me 
much farther than 1 expected, and retarded me a good 
deal in tuv progre.ss .south, I unist in another chapter 
resumi- my journey, though by a different route, and a 
oood w.iy out of tln' regular road. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SOUTHERy STATE.S— 

Another deviation from the direct road — The River Hu«l.son — ^The Students arnl 
Admirers of Xature — Cat^kiil Motiutiiiiis — Ksr>|Mi8 Falls — We.st IMiiit-- 
Military and Naval Officers — Saratoga — Maryland once more — Plantation on 
Chesapeake Bay — Wjishington — Vir*ginia — Richmond — Slave Auction — James 
River — Ethnological Study — A Nigiit Alarm — English n«'imes of l^lantatious 
— Depreciation of Slave Labour — Uncertainty of Political Opinion. 

The course of tlie river Hudson in its whole extent 
from New York to Albany, a distance* of 1.~j0 niiles, [u e- 
sents a series of magnificent views, and the hanks are 
adorned with many villas beautifully situated, and showing 
in their surrounding erabellishineiits pi uofs of gi cat wt.'akh 
and good taste. Within these iiuuision.s are to Ik; huinil 
domestic circles, combining thoroughly good >;<jci(;tv with 
that tone of independent hospitality which gives a welcoine 
without an air of patronage, or tJio indilfei eace of inannei* 
that betrays it to be a mere matter of form. I .still 
remember the pleased surprise which I so much enjoyed 
on my earliest visit to this noighbourliooil ; and when the 
novelty wore off, the onjoyraont wa.s more perfect ht'cuu.s(; 
it seemed more natural. 

It may be well suppo.sed that I was glad a.s often as 
possible to make another deviation, by such an attractive 
route, from the beaten path between Now York and the 
Southern Statea I have gone over the ground and 
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steamed up and down the river several times, both alone 
and accompanied by members of my family or by private 
friends. I have enjoyed the cver-vaiying views at all 
hours, by suniise and sunset, in the blaze of day, in the 
(juiet lustre of tlie moon, and when the deep shades of 
night wraj)j)ed every object in mystery and gave memory 
and imagination full emj)Ioyment. I liave marked and 
remarked again and again, but never to satiety, all the 
salient ])oinl.s of sc(‘nery, and recalled the historical asso- 
ciations connected with them. Tlie ineinoranda of the 
guide-bo(;k.s, and the descriptions of travellers and other 
story-tellers, do ample justice, and sometimes more than 
that, to thi>sc ex(piisite scenes. Few can refrain from 
enlc4rging on beauties which iXMpiire no magnifying lens ; 
and tliey are ceiistautly held up to the readers of acknow- 
ledged romanee and ass\imed reality, in comparison with 
(h(»>t‘ of thehetler known European rivers. But compa- 
risuus, prctverhially (kHous. are luwer more so than when 
liny are applied to tlm grander objects of nature, in 
eeiiioninns of iiigeniniis description, deteriorating and 
gi<‘iil\lng with an ecpiality of bad taste and blunted 
f»‘eling. 

Every iudivi<!ual mind lias its own Avay of observing 
and mijuving. Some are nothing if not critical.^’ In 
Olliers the pi idi^ oi' nationality overcomes the love of truth. 
Many leok at all things with a scientific or artistic eye, 
and mu^t always liave their hammer or their pencil in 
haml. Th(' moralists who find sermons in stones, or the 
sv!<‘j>lic who s(‘eks proofs in them to refute a theory or 
sliakc a bidief, lit? who traces the streams on the surface 
of the earth or he who follows out the strata below, are all 
of them working for an object, and studying nature not 
admiring it Tlieso are the wandering utilitarians of the 
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world, unconscious of their mission, which is as positive 
and defined as that of the engineer who designs, or the 
mechanic who constructs, the palpable progress of civili- 
zation. 

But there is a class — and I belong to it — who never 
seek a region of romance but from the impulse of genuine 
and listless love, who roam in its AvilJ paths, ticad the 
forest and lounge by tlie river, Ccirclcss how or why they 
came there ; who hear the concert of tJic rustling leaves, 
the murmuring rill, the sighing breeze, the singing birds, 
feel all to be harmonious with not a note, a ripple, or a 
zephyr out of tune. They mount precipitous banks of 
mingled rock and earth, and tread on the tieasure.s of 
geology without knowing their intrinsic value, as the Indian 
walks over plains or bathes in waters rich in mineral 
wealth, ignorant of the {uecious (juality of the stones 
beneath his feet. 

Beings such as tho.se love natiiri* with a real lover's 
love. Like him who is ab.sorbcd by a passion fur an 
adored mistress, they neither investigate noi- look Ibr 
developments of science or pro]»ortions of ari. Kxacr. 
symmetry or regular blending of light and .shade an- 
beyond the sphere of their admiration, which ha.s no 
cunning to detect discrepancies (jr suggest improvemciits. 
They gaze on the object they adore, unconscious how the 
adoration was born, and uncalculating Jiow it is to eini. 
They take all on credit, and' find all good, leaving to time 
and fate the ungracious task of analyzing, and, as it may 
be, of undeceiving them. 

But these genuine lovers, whetber of inanimate or 
living nature, are surely not the dreamy nonentities that 
the sons of science may suppose them. In their large 
and wholesale worship they imbibe deep draughts of 
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true religion and philosophy. Neither mind nor heart 
is narrowed by sordid and disparaging doubts. They 
give themselves up to a pure unquestioning faitli, to live 
and to die in which is the greatest boon that licaven can 
grant to man. 

ft was in a mood like this that I ascended the Catskill 
range of hills, and looked down on the vast and varied 
expanse of country all around. Nothing was wanting to 
make it grand in the utmost sense of the word. Land 
and water were there in all their beautiful irregularity, 
with every comhination to satisfy the most enlarged or 
niost contracted mind. I never thought of rule or 
conij)ass as I stood on the topmost heights of those eleva- 
tions or l(;>oke<l tlown upon tlie plain from which they 
uprose. 

IM t-ali theni inouutains, but can’t call them so 
For li ar lo wnmi; them with ;i name too low', 

Mi'ainvhih' tlu' valt's honeath so humbly lie 
That rveii luiinble seems a t(‘rm too high.*’ 

same side uf the great liver, but three miles 
luwar.ls the iniei ior, are (lie Hsoi>us falls, near the maiiu- 
faeluring villaga^ of SaugcU'ties, hut far enoiigii to be out of 
sight ol'iis intrusive buildings, and deadening the noise of 
iis niaeliinery hy the incessant roar of the eternal waters. 
Thes(i falls form an ol)j(‘(*t of the liighcst order — I scarcely 
know which to caill it, (»f* beauty or sublimity. It realizes 
(h(' id('a of something between both. I care not to 
dt‘S(‘rihe the differences between it and other objects of 
th» sa,m(' nature, more celebrated because more known, 
i)ut still in its obscurity fiosscssing beauties that deserve a 
wide renown. The great affluence of the New World in 
magnificent (lis])lays of water, whether in lakes, rivers, or 
casmdes, makes it diflicult to do justice tor those which 
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must be rauked as minor in degree. The same may 
perhaps be said of Europe and its streams or waterfalls. 
But having seen many in both hemispheres — Niagara, 
Trenton, Montmorenci, Schaff hausen, Tivoli, Terni, Gaver- 
nie, and many others — I can even now turn back on the 
memory of the Esopus, and picture its foaming waves, 
rolling down a gradual descent for full two miles, of width 
proportioned to the volume of water, tlirough a valley of 
enchanting scenery, and record the impiession it made 
as one of the most vivid and lasting of my life. 

I could dwell long on such memorio.s as these, and tell of 
many a place as worthy as tho.se alluded to as pilgrimages 
by Nature’s worship{)crs ; in .scenes of easy access, where 
European feet but rarely tread. But 1 fear to fdlluw 
where other writers may have been liefore me, and 1 
reluctantly leave unmentioned the names of thosi: hospit- 
able entertainers whose kindness gave me facilitii.'s for 
seeing so much of the abounding beauty of the neigh hour- 
hood. One point is so remarkable, not only i'ov the evci ed- 
ing grandeur of the scenery but for the importance of tin; 
institution there established, that it cannot he ahsohiielv 
left without mention, although detaiit-ij deseiipijoa is 
entirely useless. I sj)eak now of Wi;sr l'of>T, tin; site of 
the Military Acadettiy, combining in itself the purposes 
of Woolwich and Satidhurst, for the instrue.lion of the 
cadets of all branches of the United states Ai-my. Small 
as that army is, being no\V 1 ludieve altogether under 
15,000 men, it h.as one incotnparahlt: advantage over all 
others that I know of, in the fact that every on<; ot^its 
officers must have passed tbrottgh a severe course of 
study at We.st Point, and they consequently form in thciu- 
selves a body of well-trained, scientific men ; and I have 
no doubt th4 influence of their knowledge and example 
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ou the soldiers they command is proportioned to their 
own habits of discipline, of the love of their profession 
which must result from a thorough military education 
from their earliest days. 

Individuals of brilliant talent have often displayed the 
highest power of adaptation to duties and services to 
which they had before been unused. America has herself 
given ample instances. But as a rule we must not expect 
the ardent volunteer who fights bravely in the ranks to 
show a great capacity fiH* command on emergencies 
reejuiring skill as well as courage.* I have never seen any 
poi tion of the ri'gular L'nited States Army, except small 
ileiaeliments of arlilhuy in isolated forts, kept upon the 
Marri)west scal(‘ of a {leace establisliment. The regiments 
are so scatttued along the extensive frontier line to the 
Xorth and West, and .so distributed in the swamps of 
Florida and otla r parts still hauntetl by the Indian tribes, 
that iK'iie arc* h ft and indeeil none wanted in the sea- 
bord eitie.s, or tlu‘ largiu* of tlie interior tow’iis. The 
oilieers, a> W(‘l] as the nuai, are lluTcdbiv little accustouiecf 
to iiic‘ soitcaiing inllinaiees of society. Their lives are 
eliielly spent in forts and camj>s, or on the rough service 
wliieh the warfare witli s.avages recjuircs ; and it is only 
when on short leave of ah.seiice, or witli reeruiting parties 
In re ainl tln re, that they are to bo met with. But those 
whom I have oeeasionally known, at Washington and 
elsi wln re, gave most favourahie impressions of their tone 
and bt‘aring, as well as their valuable acquirements. I 
fjjiw aiiytliiii;; (•! tlic daiuly-hcroic style to be met 
in otiii'r cduntrics, wliidi makes one doubt whether tlie 
individual shouM be classed as a ‘petit maitre^ or a 
Hercules ; whose brigand-looking beard and moustache 
is coupled with u mincing gait and lisping utterance. The 
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real military men of the United States were manly and 
soldierly, plain in dress and unaffected in manner ; and I 
always longed for an opportunity to see them with their 
regiments, where they would no doubt have appeared to 
still greater advantage. 

Of the naval branch of the service, unconnected however 
with West Point academy, I saw many more specimens, 
on board their ships, commanding in the navy yards, and 
in general society", and it is among them I found as a 
general mile the most striking indications of knowledge of 
the world and liberality’ of sentiment, joined with cordi- 
ality of manner and genuine politeness. What the educa- 
tion of West Point had effected for the military, mixing 
with other nations had produced in the naial officers. 
Professional duty gave a fixed impulse to their characters, 
and they were left unspoiled by the deteriorating influ- 
ences of political manoeuvring and party warfare. 

I greatly envied the residents on the banks of the 
Hudson ; but they ^Yere not all capable of justly ajiprc- 
ciating the Scenes they moved in. On one occasion, when 
visiting with a large party a particular fiirni commanding 
a fine view of the river and the <listaut Catskills, and 
having been courteously siiowu ovei' the various improve- 
ments and products in the fields by the owner, out' of tins 
adwh'ing group^ n Pi'itisb pcci' who was i'cc,e'ived with 
“ all the honors,” remarked, while gazing on liic gloriotis 
prospect, 

“ This is indeed a beautilhl eonntiy ! ' 

“ Yes, Lord,” replied the gratified agriculturalist, ‘th'c 
are doing all we can to make it so.” 

Such a site (or sight) was certainly thrown away on 
such a proprietor. And I may record, a.s a pendant to 
his reply, another answer made to an inquisitive friend 
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of mine, in tlie steamer that took us up the river frQm 
Tarrytown to Poughkeejisie, which name is a disagreeable 
corruption from the Indian word Apokeepsing, signifying 
safe harbour. Among the crowd on deck was an unmis- 
takeable arrival from the Emerald Lslo, a comfortable, 
farmer-looking man, ivlio keenly examined the banks, 
riglit and left, as if spj’ing out a good “ location.” My 
companiop, having soon discovered the whereabout of 
many of the 2 ^<'issengers, Scaid to me jocosely, “ I must 
now examine your countryman ; ” and, approaching the 
stranger witli an inquiring glance, he remarked that “ the 
view was very agreeable.” 

“ Upon my word. Sir,” replied the other, with any 
bi-ejjddi of brogue. “ it’s a v'cry fine country.” 

“ I see you arc a native of it 1 ” returned the 
questioner. 

‘‘ Xo. Sii-. but 1 mane to be* so shortly,” answered the 
.sanguine immigrant, and I hone that was the worst 
blunder lie made, while dVcctiii^ his intention of becoming 
natuialized and settling in Yankee land. 

It was thus that 1 wandered about the Hudson iii 
ivregidar and “ truant disposition ; ” picking iqi an anec- 
dote hej-e, making an oh.sorvatiou there, and on all occa- 
sions adding: to my oolleetion of notions — n.s the Yankees 
oiiW tbo'u- mm'cbam\i/,o — of men and things. 

1 more than once j'cnetrated far into the “Emj)ire 
State,” as New York is sometimes imperiously designated. 
More methodical tourists Avould find room for details of 
ceWain {daces that rank high in {lublic estimation, such as 
Saratoga, wdiich at one time or another during the season 
musf be visited by every one who has any pretension to 
ton. It was not at all to my liking ; and pitying the 
|>ationta who wei'e forced to drink its nauseous waters, 
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I could not understand the taste of those who in high 
health preferred its crowded walks and crammed hotels, 
its heat and dust and its dribbling fountain's, to the 
inspiring air of the broad beach and the rolling tides of 
Newport, or any other of the sea-side resorts for wj^jole- 
some pleasure. From this fashionable furnace I was 
always glad, after a few days mixing with the motley 
crowd, to proceed, by any route, in any kind of con- 
veyance, across the country that intervened between it 
and the Southern States, and I felt my freedom in the 
midst of slavery when I touched on “ Susquchanah’s 
banks ” and once more entered ]\Iaiyland. 

Readers are always liable to be misled by writers who, 
self-deceived, give comparative accounts of places and 
people, and hope to do so with an impractical)le 
impartiality. A stranger in a foreign country can, even 
during a long residence, know but a small portion of the 
inhabitants on terms of great intimacy ; and in spite of 
every effort he must be more or less affected in ferming 
an estimate of the whole by what he himself experiences 
at the hands of a few. 1 am satisfied that I am like all 
others liable to these imjiressions ; but aUhongh I can 
scarcely hope to take an iinjirejudiccd view' of aiivtliing in 
which the heart is more concerned than the head — if 
physiologists will admit the old and vulgar notion that 
they are independent in action and distinct in attributes 
— that the brain in fact is .something less than they 
assume for it, and the heart something more than A mere 
muscle — I may possibly pronounce a just ojiinion wffen 
I say that the people of Maryland and its chief city Haiti- 
mpre are the most cordial, generous, and liberal portion of 
the Union. Nice distinctions of manners are somewhat 
dMcult to define, between communities which are only 
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separated by a short geographical distance, but whese 
laws, religion and customs are alike. I therefore cannot 
attempt to trace "with precision the difference between 
commercial cities a few hours apart, or States that are 
separated by an imaginary border line. But as manners 
are no doubt greatly influenced by institutions, the 
distinctions between free and slave states are at once 
discoverayc. And I therefore had no hesitation in 
deci<ling tliat the whole tone of feeling in Maryland and 
Virginia is more frank and genial than that in New York 
State (I have spoken of the city already) — vhich shows 
a well-bred and cultivateil medium between them and 
^Massachusetts. In one word, as far as personal feeling is 
couccnied, liad I to choose my permanent lot in the 
United States, and were slavery extinct in the precincts 
of j\larylan<l, it is there I should wish it to be cast. As 
tliiifgs art' 1 prefer New York. Least of all I should like 
New Englaiul. 

But 1 am wainlering in .some degree into the field of 
conijiarison which a few p.ages back I so strongly con- 
demned. J therefore will cast all other recollections from 
mv mind, and ilwell for a while on the memory of that 
fine plantation on one of the creeks of Chesapeake Bay, 
when' some of my happiest days of American residence 
were passoil. 'fwo tlunisand acres of rich varieties of culti- 
vated land and noble forest, rose from the side of an 
c.xtensivi' shet't of water, over and on which myriads of 
wihlfowl were without cessation whirling in gyral flight, 
or sailing about in countless numbers. This creek is the 
head quarters of the canvas-back duck, so precious to 
gastronomy and so sought for by sportsmen. And how 
exciting it was at early dawn or at the close of eveiiing, 
to watch the indefatigable fowlers, or join in their sport, 
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creeping along the marshy sedges, or stealtliily l}'ing in 
boats till the dark cloud of flapping wings covered the 
lake with deeper shadows, when the flashing volley from 
many guns, at a given signal, brought down the feathered 
victims by dozens, scattering their plumage on the wind, 
and causing the frightened flocks reposing on the surface 
to rise up with the thunder of thousands of outspread 
pinions and screams of terror, wheeling round round 
in high air from an instinct of security, then dropping 
down agaii}, in happy ignorance, on the element that gave 
but a terapoyary rest from the watchful and unwearied 
enemy ! The manoeuvring of the little boats, the plung- 
ing of the dogs, the anxious efforts of the men to pick 
up the dead, and pursue the wounded into the thick 
reeds whence the sagacious spaniels brought them out 
without a feather ruffled, made up the picture of 
waterfowl shooting, which was often Avatchcd from 'the 
shore by two or three graceful female figures, in tlicm- 
selves a group that completed the picturesqueiiess of 
the scene. 

These were the occupations of early spring, wlien the 
new crops of wild celery were thick sprouting in the bcils 
of the lakes, down to which the doomed canvas-backs 
were diving at all hours, feeding on that favourite but 
fatal esculent, which gives them the peculiar flavour that 
constitutes their superiority to all the others of their tribe, 
and consequently causes their wholesale slaughter. The 
Chasse was at times varied by excursions into the w'oods, 
where partridges, with legs feathered like the grouse of 
Burope, and twice the size of our English birds, Whirred 
ijwldly past, on wings so strong, and into coverts so 
fomudable, that I was rarely tempted to follow tliem, 
^t^tii^ myself with occasional shots at straggling 
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quails in the open grounds, or tha squirrels which ran and 
leaped amid the trees, so pretty and so valueless that an 
instinct of sporting-destructiveness could alone excuse one 
for killing them. 

In the torrid midst of Summer, when all was 
still, and the sheltering branches canopied the languid 
observers, the waters of the creeks and the distant bay 
showed many barks, looking lazy, and as though panting 
for a breeze to swell their sails ; and frequently during 
the idle day long sweeping columns of smoke floated 
gracefully in the sky, from the passing steamboats or the 
trains which traversed the wooden bridge, far away 
between the inlets that ran up into the surrounding 
country^ the faint noise of the wheels sounding like warn- 
ings of the crashing thunderstorms that frequently burst 
around. The depths of the woods were irresistibly in- 
viting at this enervating and scorching season ; although 
the singing birds were few, their voices feeble, and mus- 
(juitocs abundant, while snakes were rather too often on 
the paths or in the grass. But it W'as when Autumn 
tempered the fierce heats that the forests showed all their 
s2)lendour, when the glowing foliage reflected back the 
sunset from colours more deeply crimson than the clouds, 
with dazzling varieties of tint, almost incredible in works 
of art to those wdio have not wondered at them in nature. 

Standing on an elevation in the midst of this glorious 
landscape, flanked by terraces, surrounded by gardens 
and shrubberies, and with a back ground of far-stretching 
forest, and views of great extent on every side, the 
Mansion-house was seen, built in the best style of the 
architecture of two centuries back, of deep red bricks, every 
one of them imported from England as ballast in the 
merchant rfups of those times, and looking as proudly 
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feudal as residences of the old country, while the human 
accessories of the picture more entirely realized that 
epithet than anything to be seen there at the present day. 
The slaye population, in their various out-of-door pursuits, 
dotted the fields with the strong contrasts of black faces 
and white or coloured dresses, and groups of little children 
creeping or running about, their skins shining like 
polished ebony in the sun which never 'seemed too hot for 
them, spoke the language of slavery by evident signs that 
wanted no voice to explain them. It all seemed very 
natural and very picturesque. There was nothing repug- 
nant to the moral sense in the visible state of things. 
But still there was no escaping from the oft-recurring 
thoughts which rose up reproachfully against all the 
upholders of the system, however affectionate their treat- 
ment of one’s-self or indulgent their sway over their 
unfortunate living “ chattels.” 

Five miles through the grounds and neighbouring 
woods, across tangled grass, rough weeds and rougher 
roads — ^no well-trimmed coppices and smooth-laid avenues, 
no park, no neat-built wall, no cottage lodges, no counter- 
parts in short of English wealth and taste — dj-iven in the 
old family coach, by a gray-headed negro of about the 
same date as it, and drawn by a pair of sleek long-tailed 
horses as black as the driver — and we reach the little 
station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore railroad. In a 
couple of hours more, we are again among the stirring 
bustling streets of the monumental city. About the same 
lapse of time takes us to Washington* flying past 
Bladensburg, the scene of a small British victory and of 
many a bloody duel, glancing to the left at the dome of 
tiie capitol once more, and we are quickly ensconced in 
ofie of the new hotels in Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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Washington had always for me the advantage 
neverfailing . novelty. The changes in diplomacy and 
politics brought a constant succession of new persons, 
and new subjects of public interest and cong^ssional 
discussion ; while a large portion of the established society 
of the place, and its unceasing hospitality, secured for 
it an air of old acquaintanceship of the most agreeable 
kind. 

The latest of those visits to which I referred in previous 
passages was during the negotiations of the Ashburton 
treaty, a period of real business and hard work, of an 
exciting but by no means of a soothing nature. Almost 
all the leading men in those transactions were widely 
scattered when I next sought the seat of government, for 
objects far diiferent and less useful. My stay was shorter, 
but I made the most of my time, in keeping up former 
acquaintanceships and adding to them, so as not to leave 
the gaps too wide, which were constantly made by death 
and other removals. The whole personnel of several of 
the legations was altered. Some of the ministers, secre- 
taries, and attaches had been translated to European 
posts. Among the missing was poor Mr. Fox, who, after 
years of longing for a change had not the energy when 
the opportunity camo to avail himself of it ; but remained, 
totally inactive, and, for many months after he was 
replaced by another minister, occupying the lonely bouse 
which no conviviality cheered and in winch he never 
saw the sun shine, and where finally he was one day 
found by his servant lifeless, by the side of the bed 
from which he had fallen. I greatly missed his quaint 
sallies at some houses where he used to visit in other 
days, But the American guests found ample compen- 
sation for the wit with which they had not mitoh 
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sympathy, at the well served and hospitable board of 
Mr. Pakenham. ^ 

New and inferior men now ^ed the cabinet ; for Mr. 
Tyler, ^hen obliged to cut loose from Webster, had to 
pick up recruits almost at random among the doubtful 
waverers between the two great parties who, like him- 
self, had but a chance possession of official honours sure 
to be of very short duration. This most badgered of Pre- 
sidents had however one great object in view, for the 
! gloiy of his term of service, and for his own glorification 
and the disappointment of his enemies. Increase of terri- 
tory, annexation by any name or any means, had become 
now the established principle of every occupant of the 
Presidential .throne. He w'ho could obtain most, not only 
secured a large share of pubhc approbation for himself, 
but left to his grasping successor, whoever that might be, 
the fewer chances for rivalling his acquisitive policy. To 
gain great accessions of territory was however most diffi- 
cult for any chief magistrate, keeping up all the while a 
pretext of moderation and disinclination to excess, negoti- 
ating long, intriguing ever, playing fast and loose, refusing, 
like Caesar, the proffered crown, and only regretting, 
when the moment came for grasping it, that it was but in 
their case a figurative emblem, and that the “ purple ” 
of supreme dignity could be nothing more brilliaiit than 
a black cloth coat and satin waistcoat of the same 
sombre hue. 

•The effect of the Ashburton treaty was to give a large 
smbaat of land to the Union, to which the nation had 
l^ays laid what it was taught to believe a just claim, 
^biuiung possession of it was therefore only, in the 
b£ the people at large, securing what was fbsir 
got no cr^t that, nor eyen 
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for the means, already recorded, by which the affair was 
brought abSut, and which were known to be the work of 
Daniel Webster and his ^ociates. It became therefore 
incumbent on Tyler for his fame’s sake, to turn himself in 
some other direction, and Texas lay most invitingly and 
irresistibly before him. 

This was at the period the absorbing question at 
Washington. I heard little of any other political topic, 
and it naturally attracted my particular attention. 
Although I was in no way personally connected with its 
consideration, I found it on examination so rich in a 
certain sort of interest, that I studied and watched its 
progress, and shall not fail to place the results of my 
inve|tigation before rny readers. 

Having now a long wished-for opportunity of pene- 
trating axS far southward as I ever meant or wished to 
go, I left Washington one fine summer morning at six 
o’clock, taking my passage in the steamboat on the 
Potomac river for Aquia Creek landing fifty miles down. 
The fine broad stream presented no object so interesting 
as Mount Vernon, the residence and burial-place of the 
real “ father of his country,” which I have on a former 
occasion alludiHl to ; and looking back on the city of his 
creation, its fine position leaves an impression on the 
mind which I have in an early chapter faintly attempted 
to descrilw. 

At Aquia Creek landing commences the railroad to 
Richmond, tho capital of Virginia, and which I may with- 
out libel pronounce to have been when I travelled over it 
the very worst in the world. It had at that time but 
recently come into use ; and bad as it is it must be con- 
sidered a blessing by all travellers who have read Charles 
“Notes,” and his description of the old stage 
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Uitgij. Hu rii kran pooed in tiwening^ie swanjx 
Mid |dio4Mn<ens, 'witli her^and there a etrt^lhig 
negro tSIage and a dining-place of execrable desolation, 
prepare one to enjoy in the fullest sense the arrival at 
BAchmond, its fine position, handsome suburbs, and excel- 
lenthotel 

But the hospitality of the inhabitants left little oppor- 
tunity for such home enjoyments as belong to those who 
take their ease in their inn. Each of the few introductions 
I brought with me brought more invitations than I could 
accept during my short stay ; but I availed myself of 
oj^ortunities of meeting some of the chief persons of the 
place who8§ society had but one drawback. Need I refer 
to it again for my English readers, or can such of those 
Virginian gentlemen whose eyes may by chance fall on 
this passage pardon, or even understand, the loathing with 
which I look back on those terrific showers of expectora- 
tion, which deluged the open fire-places of the dining- 
rooms in whidi at that season there were no fires ? 
Wine could have no flavour for the palates which had 
become tobacco proof and unsusceptible of taste. Yet 
conversation was lively, frank, and full of matter. True 
to the general rule I had laid down for myself, during 
my whole residence in the Union, I avoided toucliing on< 
either of the tender “institutions” tobacco or slavery, 
and I obtained much and valuable information on other 
subjects of local interest on which my entertainers and 
:fiieiiu3s were less sensitive. 

I visited* several «f the neighbouring plantations, and 
dm»ve about the country which in evary direction is very 
basHiiifiil, and in many respects brings strongly to recol- 
ii«^n 4he South of France, — the dry, srnidy soil, the 
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abundance of flowers and flowering shrubs, vines, roses, 
magnolias, *with peach, apple, and pear trees ; and long 
strings of mules dragging carts and cars of primitive 
construction laden with^casks, not filled however with 
generous wine, but with that noxious leaf, to distil the 
pestiferous juice of which men’s mouths perform the uses 
of an alembic. 

Tobacco being the great staple of the State, and Rich- 
mond the cliief place for its manufacture and sale, one is 
at every turn oppressed with its presence in every shape, 
and its importance in every society. A residence in 
Bordeaux long, long ago, almost made the name of wine 
distasteful, from the perpetual recurrence of its various 
qualities, growths, and prices, in the conversation of the 
great merchants whose tables were luxuriously furnished 
with the delicious liquid. The charm of a short visit to 
Richmond was much impaired by the unceasing references 
to, and the unavoidable evidences of, the abominable 
weed. Molasses at JS^ew Orleans, or pork at Cincin- 
nati, must doubtless have the same effect on “ transient ” 
visitors. 

But while in Richmond I made it a point to walk 
through the tobacco market, which is in fact its exchange ; 
and a factory, wlicre hundreds of negro workmen were 
busily enq)loycd, singing by lamplight in parts and 
choruses of simple yet most effective harmony. And I 
wandered frequently by the liver’s side listening to some 
poor follow, in an idle hour strumming his banjo accom- 
paniment to one of those melodies since made so familiar 
in England, while a group of grinning companions, fancy- 
ing themselves happy, gambolled about, as a manacled 
somnambulist might dance unconscious of his chains. 

It is impossible to be in Virginia, and look round into 
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the present state of the country, and back into its early 
records, without lamenting its material decay and its moral 
deterioration, from the days when the first bold cavaliers 
planted the cross of St. George upon lands of teeming 
luxuriance and apparently exhaustless wealth. Had it 
been the will of Providence that the soil should have con- 
tinued to be cultivated by freemen, what a noble race 
would now be its occupiers, and what a rich inheritance 
would they possess ! But even through the blight of 
slavery the planters of to-day show proofs of chivalric 
descent, and the worn-out land is garnished with forest- 
trees whose gigantic growth springs from a depth of soil 
that cupidity cannot reach and where tyranny itself can 
only find a grave. Nothing more forcibly strikes a Euro- 
pean in these latitudes than the great breadth of the 
leaves of the various kinds of oak and oth,er trees, which 
are however crowded together too thickly to allow of a 
proportionate expansion of stem. 

Curiosity is often attributed to a higher motive, when it 
seeks out objects that had better perhaps be left unseen. 
Love of information or the amelioration of ill are no 
doubt genuine impulses to many of those who penetrate 
the haunts of guilt. But without sheltering under such 
motives my own morbid longing in regard to one particular 
spectacle, I confess that I was anxious to witness in the 
public street another branch of that vile trade which 1 
had ^ready seen in the .seclusion of the “ jails ” at 
Alexandria and Baltimore. Had Bacon lived to write 
his Esshys somewhat later than he did, he w'ould 
assuredly have added to his list of “ things to be seen 
and observed, such as masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
cf^ital -executions, and such shows ” — the sale of a 
htaDium being in the common market Without any 
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advice from such high authority, and in spite of certain 
inward shrinkings, I had made up my mind to* “assist” 
for once at the legalized crime, and the motives of my 
resolution to do so must be taken as one takes a wife, for 
better for worse. 

Having ascertained which was the day appropriated to 
the matter in question, and finding that the main street was 
the authorized locality, I walked down it, peering anxiously 
at each side into every recess between the houses which 
seemed fitting for such a purpose, but without discovering 
any symptom of a market-place, less innocent than those 
appropriated to the sale of slaughtered or living cattle. 
No sign of extraordinary movement among the people 
gave^ notice of anything unusual. Business was conducted 
in the shops, groups were chatting and laughing in the 
streets, horsemen were trotting or carelessly walking their 
generally handsome and spirited animals of a good breed. 
vSeveral open carriages drove up and down, with well- 
dressed ladies, from more than one of whom I received 
smiles of recognition, and all looking so lovely and so gay 
that it was hard to think that a deed of real darkness was 
enacting, under the smartly coloured awning beside V^hich 
a liappy party had stopped, and to which my attention 
Mas just then excited by a murmuring and monotonous 
voice within, while a man with the authoritative air of a 
police constable drove aw’ay three or four dusky-skinned 
urchins who were endeavouring to peep inside. As most 
of the shops had awnings in front, as is usual everywhere 
in hot weather, the one I particularly noticed was remark- 
able from its having canvas “ walls ” like a marquee, at 
three sides, thus forming a tent closed entirely to the 
street, and only opening within, in communication with 
the house, from which it projected. 
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1 immediately suspected that tbis must be the place I 
sought, and my first feeling was one of pleasure at the 
thought of the actors being so ashamed of their work as 
not to do it in the open light of heaven. I boldly stepped 
in at an aperture close to the wall where the constable 
stood, and he made no objection, taking me I suppose for 
a purchaser. Inside was the auctioneer, not elevated in a 
rostrum, but standing on the ground, and six or seven 
white men were sitting with their backs to the office, inside 
of which were a few more, and a group of young negroes, 
perhaps half-a-dozen, of both sexes, while in front of this 
audience, standing on a table touching the outside wall of 
the tent, his back to the street, his face looking full upon 
the unabashed bidders, was a remarkably fine looking 
man, jet black, about thirty years of age, in the working 
dress of a plantation slave, his hands folded before him, 
his attitude calm, the expression of his countenance one 
of stem indifference. It had none of the eloquent combi- 
nation so exquisitely depicted in Powers’s statue. But 
notwithstanding the contrast between the naked marble 
and the coarse-clad human figure, the difference of sex, and 
a mere effigy with a living victim, the one brought the 
other so forcibly to my mind that they appeared in it as 
companion illustrations of the one repulsive fact. I had 
only seen these two specimens of the horrid trade, in art 
and in nature, and as I could not separate them in n)y 
ffielings at the time, so do they rest united in my memory 
to this day. 

When I entered the tent the sale was going on. The 
auctioneer made no attempt to excite any emulation in 
the impassible group of bidders. His tone was subdued, 
hia manner quiet, his words as few as possible, and they 
seemed uttered without any reference to the chattel he 
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was disposing of or the rival candidates for its purchase. 
The firet words I distinctly heard were “ three hundred 
and twenty,” and they went on monotonously and in the 
same muttered tone, without a word from any other 
person present, or, as far as I could observe, a glance, 
a nod, or a motion, to indicate an advance in the bidding; 
yet certainly some comprehended sign must have passed 
between the auctioneer and the competitors to authorize 
his utterance of the “forty, fifty, eighty, four hundred 
and twenty — fifty, four hundred and sixty, sixty — sixty, 
sir, he is yours ; ” which finished the business and handed 
over the object sold to the buyer whoever he was. No 
one claimed him, he jumped down from the table, walked 
suHpnly into the inner room, or shop, or office, by the side 
of the auctioneer, when the other Avhite men rose from 
their cliairs and followed, in a silence to me “more solemn” 
than any which had ever accompanied a toast to the 
memory of a departed celebrity. 

I stood for some short time alone under the canvas, 
in the heated and tobacco-tainted atmosphere, for all 
the other persons present had been of course, smoking 
or cliewing. I scarcely knew at first what was Piy 
exact state of feeling. I had entered the tent with a 
throbbing heart, greatly excited with indignant emo- 
tion. But the calmness of the proceedings, the passive 
air of everybody concerned, the mechanical words, and 
tones and movements, when they did move off", seemed to 
fall on me with a stupifying effect, as though I had 
been morally drugged and made insensible to pain even 
of thought. 

After a pause,- recovering myself a little, I walked out 
through the now unguarded aperture into the burning sun, 
across which no cloud was passing to shut out earth’s 
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burning shame. I turned the matter over in ray mind, 
and laboured for an explanation of the unexpected pecu- 
liarities of vrhat I had witnessed. The smallness of the 
sum which the poor negro fetched, in comparison with 
the usual price for so fine an animal as he was, I accounted 
for under the probability of some physical defect — for 
his points and paces had no doubt been well examined 
into before the auction began — or he might have been 
“ugly” {anglice, ill-tempered) — or perhaps had joined in 
a “ Stampede ” * and was a recaptured fugitive from 
bondage and consequently a doubtful bargain. The 
quickness of the bidding, mysterious as the process was, 
the sudden retreat when the sale was over, the absence 
of any announcement that the work of the day was at 
an end, the non-production on the stage or table, of 
the other negroes who seemed ready ranged for sale, like 
cattle in a pen — all this was unaccountable to me. Could 
it be that the presence of a Britisher had had any effect 
on those rough-looking fellows, and that some awakened 
pang of conscience smote them, or “ made their tongues 
cleave to.their palates,” as the arch-hero-hypocrite of the 
Eiiglish commonwealth declared his did, when he attempted 
to speak in favour of the doomed monarch on whose fate 
that brutal silence set the seal ? And might the dread of 
a rebuking record have broken up the imperfect scene, 
and stopped, till the intrusive stranger had retired, the 
consummation of the sacrifice 1 I should gladly believe 
in these conjectures, and grasp at the hope that however 
the southern slaveholders may bluster or swagger, there 
is one vulnerable corner in their hearts, which a sudden 


• T]ii* American word, now generally applied to the Mcape of bodiea o 
negroea £rom the horrors of the peculiar inatitution, means in its original sense 
the furious galloping of frightened herds of wild animats on the wytern pndries. 
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and trifling accident may touch with compunctious twinges* 
But I cannot fairly indulge in such a dream, or at best, 
the impression, if made at all, would be so slight and 
insufficient, that the relapse into dogged defiance would 
make it more desperate and relentless than it was 
before. 

The incident which I have just related, though a matter 
of every-day occurrence, and nothing iu itself in com- 
parison with the Jicart-rending separations of families, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, of which’ I 
continually read and heard, brought slavery home to my 
mind in such exasperating reality that the efiect was, I 
admit it, pi'obabl}' disproportioned to the cause. However 
thatimay be, my dislike towards the place assumed so 
dt^cided a tone, that I suddenly determined to take leave 
of Richmond ; and rather abruptly declining some invita- 
tions for parties to come, I resolved to accept one, to spend 
a couple of days on a plantation about a dozen miles off 
on the banks of James River, and I accordingly proceeded 
there in the Carriage of the owner, a gentleman from a 
northern state, married to a southern heiress and resid- 
ing on her property. 

As we left the town behind us and entered immediately 
into the midst of bold country scenery, with which the word 
rural as applied to tlie English landscape scarcely assimi- 
lates, 1 felt’ relieved from a whole train of unpleasant 
phantasies, and I knew that at any rate I should not again 
meet slavery in its last-seen revolting phase. The flofal 
productions of the soil in this part of America are most 
profuse and varied. The luxuriant plants, the richly 
coloured roses, sweetbriar, kalmias, azalias, magnolias, 
catalpas, rhododendrons, all with leaves and blossoms on 
a much larger scale than those of Europe, ripe fruits iu 
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©verj h©dge-row, swarms of the gaudiest-tinted butterflies 
and hpmming-birds like flying blossoms, trees and sbrabs 
bearing beautiful flowers, the acacia, the dogwood, and 
many others that it would be difficult to classify, with tufted 
creepers festooned among the stems, all pouring a perfect 
flood of fragrance on the air, make a whole of various and 
almost intoxicating charms. 

A road leading from the highway to the manor-house 
for a couple of miles, brought all th^ show of natural 
beauty into full view; and the grass as we crossed at 
times out of the rugged path seemed alive with lizards 
and various-coloured snakes and smaller reptiles. Some 
cattle were scattered thinly in the unenclosed fields, and 
the whole visible character of the plantation was want of 
culture, capital, and population. No gangs of negroes 
worked lazily in the fields. Two or three men, evidently 
house-servants, were about ; and one very old negro 
woman was lingering near, as if intending to address her 
master on his way, till a man whom I saw at once was 
the overseer or driver, carrying the invariable long- 
thonged whip common to such persons, darted from the 
shrubbery, cracked his lash, and with angry gestures 
drove the enfeebled old creature into a grave-covered 
inclosure close by, her final and fitting resting-place. 

“ Don’t mind it,” said my companion by my side, in 
answer to an involuntary look, for I had not spoken. — 

“ He’ll not harm her. She is terribly difficult to manage, 
poor thing ! She knows 1 must take good care of her as 
long as she can crawl, and she has nothing on earth to do 
but eat, drink, and sleep. But, thank God ! she is almost 
thu last of them.” 

seem to have but few negroes 1 ” said I. 

” I irisli T never had had any — ^but I am fast 
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rid of them/’ replied my host, and I soon learned that 'fie 
was so repugnant to the whole system of the South that 
he was by degrees depriving himself of all chance of cul- 
tivating his land, by manumitting some and selling to 
humane masters others of his slaves, so as not to separate 
families, with the intention of disposing of the estate, and 
removing altogether to the North, where other important 
interests claimed his presence. 

As we approached the house, which was, like so many 
others in the States of Virginia and Maryland, built of 
English bricks and quite on the old English model, his 
wife met us at the door, and in front of it was one 
of the prettiest sights I had seen in those parts — a 
douWe, cradle-formed carriage of wicker-work (drawl! on 
wheels by a sable nurse), containing two children, each 
less than two years old, sitting opposite to each other, one 
lily-fair, blue-eyed, and with auburn curls ; the other, 
black as jet and woolly-headed — but both with features 
of the most delicate infantine beauty. It tras impossible 
to say which was prettier. Humanity could not have 
been put in more agreeable contrast or ethnology studied 
from lovelier models. The question of races had a capital 
starting-point from the close companionship of these two 
little innocent beings. What equality of cultivation might 
have done for them 1 cannot imagine ; but I saw unmis- 
takeable signs in the bearing of the unconscious pair, of 
innate superiority on the one side, and a yielding instinct 
on the other. The little white thing, when they got out 
of the carriage to walk and roll on the grass, in every 
toddling step took the lead of the other, though they were 
exactly of the same size, and of equal strength and 
agility ; and the relative air of command and submission 
Seetnod as marked, as in the case of the two mothers who 



looked on ao4 smiled togeiher, but imtli nil the diffmmioe 
of manner and ezi^easiott which suited tiie mistrew and 
the slare. Habit alone would have produced this in the 
adults. It might have been individual temperament in 
the children. The whole scene formed, however, a very 
neat practical text on which to frame a somewhat compli- 
cated problem. 

My short visit to this plantation enabled me to learn 
much, from excellent authority, as to the local policy and 
habits of the State, and the general system of the South. 
All this has been so ably tieated by Engii.sh writers, that 
I forbear to enter on disquisitions that have been ablv 
handled already. But in wandering about the lonely and 
almhst abandoned fields, I could see clearly how the 
culture of tobacco had exhausted the originally fertile soil, 
while there was an additional proof before- me of the 
ruinous pride which leads most Virginian juoprit-iors to 
attempt the management of e.states four or five times too 
extensive for their capital, and con.scfpjeutly unjirofitable 
and generally desolate in the same propiu tion. If an 
owner of a thousand acres of cleared land wouM be 
satisfied to farm only two or throe hundred, he might* be 
comparatively rich, while tlu; empty lionour of cultivat- 
ing the whole keeps it almost barren, iiiake.s him little 
better than a beggar, and throws iiim into the ignoble 
and abominable trade of slave-breeding for the .southern 
market. My sagacious host was assuredly following tho 
most humane as well as the most profitable plan, in 
freeing himself from his chattels and his land at one and 
tbe same time. 

Mothing could he more awfully imprmire than iiie 
of the nights and the almost uacwrthly 
irffmiMM of evervthincr. as I looked from my open wmduwa 
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to relie?e the stifling closeness of the lofty room. But 
the atmosphere without was no better than the air within. 
Whether I sat gasping at the witi<low. or paced the matted 
floor, seemed all the same. Nothing was discernible 
l)eyond the white, gravelled terrace below, as my gaze 
vainly strove to penetrate info the murky di.stance. The 
river lay in that direction, but I neither sjiw nor heard it. 
Thick cluiuj'S of trees and numerous shrubs almost 
covered the liouse with their foliage, hut thej’^ made 
neither sound nor sign. No lireez** s(irre<l their leaves, 
or moved their hranehes. It was oidy hy the heavy 
odouis that 1 knew there were flowers and blossoms 
abroad. Though millions of tirollies were on the wing, 
then* hrillianee showed only its own light on a back 
ground of imjK'rvioiis shadow. To sleep during such 
heat was impossiMe : au<l I heeame at once feverish and 
fatigued tinder liie nu'notoiious oppro.ssion. I opened 
the two doors which li'd out on dillorent large lobbies. 
TIh: IhMisi' was as silent as tin* txrav(\ A lamp burned 
beluw in ilie Imll, Imt itsJlame soonieil to serve no purpose. 
AL:ain 1 .*-Mt ai iln" window and h'anOfl foi ward, when a 
iiunt. eauliy sttund sronnal to <‘omo from the far distance, 
anti rusiit‘ throm::h tlu' voitl. li was welcome whatever 
it mi^lit 1k\ ami as it unubially incrcjiscd 1 thought I 
cuulil disfinyuisli the measured fall of many feet on the 
i(f7tssH‘o\(*re(| rrptonifl. it was not the regular tramp of 
mrji or hor,s(\s on a l<na?l romi hut a rather stealthy tread, 
that sudfleidy and irresistibly brought a notion of 
tn*a<!bery with it. And then with electric rapidity the 
rtx’inory rros.s<‘<l iiiy mind of the accounts 1 had lately 

lieard of night risingfl Among the slaves on isolated plan- 
tationj^ attacks on \vouscr, at\d cruel murders by those 
savage insunronta. 
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I inToluntarily ■went again into the lobbies and listened, 
but no one was stirring. I returned to the open window. 
The regular footfalls were nearer, the darkness as deep as 
ever, but no sound of alarm, no rush of violence, only one 
heavy measured tramp. 

In such a case one has nothing to do but wait for what- 
ever event may come. If in ojie’s own house, it i.s natural 
and right to look out for the inischieF, if there is any. 
seize your weapon, and stand pi-ej;ared. or I'ou.se your 
servants and seek the cause of suspicion. A stranger, 
unarmed, and ignorant of the ways aii'l nieans of a new 
place, cannot take the initiative, to dislurli his lii,»st.s ; and 
it is well that a sense of .social etiquette prevents persons 
from making such a mistake as I .shoiilil have ma le. had 
I sounded the alarm oii the pi'csent occasion. The my.s- 
terious sound.s gradtially died away as I .sat in my aitfi- 
chair, like a Homan .Senator of old. waitiuLi- the a-' ink 
of the city. As total silence returned 1 i.cu;an i‘. fe.d 
drow.sy; and as my eyes clo.sed, and the faintest pi.-'ii.le 
echo seemed sighing itself dreamily away. 1 r- k, a g'-nt;!- 
breath of air stealing upon me- in a little men . 
streak of light appeared on the iiori/on. the lireiin s .-e- tti. d 
self-extingui.shed — and just a.s the .sun was ■••n dme; tip 
his earlie.st beams I threw mysclt' upon n,y le d, ami wa-i 
soon sound asleep. 

When I joined my host and tumtess at hie , Ik, -t^ 
expeessed a hope that I had rested well ; aiid on mv 
replying in the affinnative the mavsterof tin; ln;il)^i!,n 
be saw my light very late from tny window, and ho feartel 
I might have been di.sturbcd by //«; paitni. 

^Qh, that was it!” said I to niyself— and 1 then 
rtHl^bered having heard (though this was th# ftrsi 
iinitjMioe I had met with of it) how the unfortonate ecm* 
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science-haunted planters were obliged, in the midst of 
peace, in all times and seasons, thus to keep watch and 
ward through each other’s grounds, armed to the teeth, 
and never for one hour safely and soundly sleeping in 
their lieds, lest their desperate victims might take advan- 
tage of the least neglect, and with blade and brand carry 
retribution into the homes of their oppressors. 

It was a brilliant morning in June when I said farewell to 
my kind. an<l 1 need scarcely add ho.s])itable, entertainers, 
and took a boat from the little cove at the bottom of the 
plantation, paddled liy one tif the house negroes to the 
midtile ot’ the river, where the steamer that left Richmond 
at .six o’clock stojtju'd to jack up ] ia.sscnger.s. We were 
soon gtiing down the stream, but against the tide, at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, com jta rati vely slow for 
an American river boat, but favourable for my wish to 
observe ibescenei-y. ami eonverse with tlic few passengers 
who like iiiyseH walkdl the deek. all the way to Norfolk, 
tii.>t:ini iVoitt Uit’hniontl about 1‘2() miles. 

The seeiiei v of J.iim's Uiver ft»r nearly half of its 
citui'e south of biehnioml is very [ilt'asing. The breadth 
is not too consideralih; to destroy its piclurcs(|uencss, and 
tlie banks are snllieienfly raisml, and the view’ beyond 
diversified eiiougb to justify its being called Ixtantiful. 
Tliick giaoes <d young trees, looking as if regularly planted 
by the bands of man rallier than the remnant off-shoot.s of 
primitive forest.s, .skirt the sbores all along. The foliage 
is as usual, broad and maasive, and clumps of weeping 
willows wn’th long thick branches, as graceful though more 
soh«l than those of Europe, were mixed here and there 
with the stately trees. The colour of the river, in conse- 
i|tteace of heavy rains, was a mixture of onoge-tinted 
hrOWn. and it formed a 
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of tlie woods and the lighter shades of those skirting 
fringes just alluded to, and the accidents of light and 
shade, produced by the sun-beams, the passing clouds, 
and the bright azure of the sky : while the broad wings 
of flocks of turkey-buzzards showed rich and mellow, 
against the verdant back-ground of the leaves among 
which they hovered. These lazy -pinioned vultures float 
over the woods in larcre munbers. or sometitiies balance 

o 

themselves on the topmost branches of the loftiest trees, 
and form a striking feature in the scene. 

There are but few houses along the banks. Many miles 
intervene between the re.sidcnccs of the planters. Now 
and then an old red-bricked, high-roofed, small-windowe*] 
mansion is seen, standing on some blufl’. at tlie bi;n<l,s of 
the river or in the coves which are scooped into the 
woods, with a few poplars or a rugged grove arciund 
it, looking so like the old world ns to siariie the Euro- 
pean observer. But tbe surroundirig landscape is in all 
its features Frcncb ; the.se bouses liartnonize with it Ui-il : 
and the Garonne and tbe [joire are ijiiruulit cr^iitiiiM.-div to 
recollection. 

There are no villages — the .scattered bm.-i (..f'lhe labourer.-, 
or “ nigger quarters ” as they are teelinie.aliy eall. d. makin;; 
up the hamlets ot the scfUie. . Man v' .sidiofuters eotnt: ti{) 
and down the river, all s-ail set, some lazily workiiiir their 
way, others towed by their littht boats, a couple of brainls 
in each. And descending lower toward,-: I’eterslmrg. ;» 
large fihip is to be seen going for its carg<» to th;it suit ion, 
above which the river is navigabh; but fur small craft. It 
now grows wider and wider. Tbe banks retaale. Tlu; 
country appears even less populous tbau before. But wc 
see the great capabilities fora largo inland navigation, and 
am© astonished that so little progress has been made. It 
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was long tloubtful wlicther Norfolk or New York would 
have become the great commercial port of the United 
States. Jame.s Kiver possesse.s many advantages over 
the Hudson. It is never frozen ; and Inid Mr. Jefferson’s 
project of connecting it with the Ohio by a series of 
canals been feasible, so as to command the immense con- 
nection calculated on with the vast and fertile West, there 
i.s no doulit it wduld have taken the lead. A rival states- 
man. De Witt Clinton, had however more inlluence in his 
own locality than even Jefferson ]uissessed. and the great 
Southern statesman saw himself foiloil in his design. 
The completion of the Krie Canal gave the undisputed 
-'iiperiority to .New Vork, ami indeed the monopoly of the 
:m{^>rtant Western conmetion. until the construction of 
liie railro.i.l I'ctween lio.ston and Albtiny brought a 
liew rival inie> the oreat liehl of internal traffic, and 
i ;ru' <1 large portion of it into an entirely new 

ehamir!. 

The names of the planttitions on Jitmes River tire 
ahii'oi .all Kiigiish. as Wilton. In-rkeley, Brandon, West- 
over, .ve. Wvaiioke is. I think, the only c.xception in 
which the eiiplioiiioiis Indian apjiellation is retained ; and 
.'^juidy I’oinl alone is adorncil with a residence in the 
cottage style, giving ipiite a gay and modern air to the 
pl:ie(', J.iim .siown l.slaiid, ninety^ miles from Richmond, 
is t!»e ohie.si Kiiglish settlement in Virginia. It contains 
I .ioo aei(-<, and i.s ownoil by an individutil who farms it 
very mneh in tin! Knglish ftishioii. It is a low, swampy, 
.sandy, .and nnhe.iltliy phico ; hnt the proprietor’s house 
and ■■ (piartcrs ” close to the water, with the ruin of 
an old .sipiaro red-britdc tower, thirty feet high, with its 
arched doorway, the remains of tho first church over 
built in the country, bring notions of antiauitv and of 
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early adventure to the mind, more strongly than any 
other standing relics which I had seen in America. 

The small intermediate landings on the river are wild 
and desolate. A rickety pier formed of loose planks 
projects from the shore, a log hut with a high heap of 
fire-wood for supplying the steamboats, a few ragged 
negroes, an uncouth vehicle or two for the accommodation 
of straggling passengers, and a narrow roatl cut into the 
forest and showing a long vista with nothing to see at the 
end of it, are the characteristics of these stopping-places, 
which tell forcibly a tale of scanty j)opulation and a poor 
and unimproving country. 

The manifest decline of Virginia, this noble district of 
the New World, which excites more than any other the 
interest and the sympathy of England from the irresistible 
force of old association, is mainly owing to that inherited 
curse of slavery, of which it fedt the first iidrnnUuji's. a,', 
they were supposed to bo, only to reap the earliest evil^ 
of its establishment as a fi.xcd institution. The naturally 
aristocratic spirit of tlie first settlers was always repugnant 
to the democratic tone of the New England Ihiritans ; 
and it must have rofpiircd an f)Ver{)oweritig ainounc t,t 
wrong-doing at the hands of the loyalist (h.vtrnors. 
to rouse the descendants of the Cavaiieis to sueh a 
partnership of resistance and roheilion, as that wfiieh 
ended in the incongruous Union which oxisls to this day. 

A.mong the leading differences lt(;tweeti the newly 
associated populations w;is the lovo of labotir iti the 
northern and the lovo of idleness in the southern. The 
introduction of slavery into Virginia encouraged in a fatal 
degree the slothful tastes of its inhabitants, anrl while the 
huge increase of the evil enabled them to carry on their 
agrietiltaral pursuits without personal exertion and with 
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great temporary profit, it laid tlie sure foundation for tliat 
actual deterioration which i.s so much to be deplored. 

Tlie value of slave labour, the sure test of the value of 
[iroperty. has been long decreasing. The price of a strong 
and healthy negro does not I believe now generally exceed 
500 dollars. They may be hired (like hoises) from their 
owners at the rate of 40 or 50 tlollars a year for field 
labour, and as Inaise* servants at from 7o to lOO dollars. 
This, taking the chances of d{*ath or escaj)c into con- 
sideration, is a doubtful investment of monev. Yet such 

V' 

is the |n*ide in tlie jujssession of landed jiropcrty that few 
[‘roprietors will sell (heir slavi*.s, except those who breed 
tlunu i expressly for < xpnrtation. Thus immense estates of 
nino. nr (<’n ilnnisand acres art' kept in the hands 
of men. and 'It* n of w idows, wath little skill, insufficient 
caj'iia!, and >carciiv <4 liand.s and doomed to the most 
slioa nlv and nearl\ pr<4‘itless cultivation ; while a reckless 
e\{H luiiiurt' ut cessarily luangs on debt, involvement, and 
! uiii. Tiie most hoju it‘ss of the evils against w'liich these 
|ilan?t‘iN ha\tMo C(mtcnd, is the nnavoidahle necessity of 
tan|»!oMng iu4 merely slave hnt negro labour. For 
griuaally ignorant theuiMdves of farming, and devoted 
O) lih' t Aoiaasf ol* idh‘ hospitality or to horse-racing, they 
are fmaaai to leav(> tin' management of their estates to 
nu|iriucipled ovorsc’crs, unwilling or unable to conciliate 
(h<‘ woi kmeu evi n though they be free, and who give 
grudgiugly not half the value in labour for their scanty 
wages. Idmh r such a system uothing can thrive, and all 
is gradual ami inevitable decay. 

1 slnmld ltav(‘ l)een glad, liatl circumstances allowed of 
Vi. to prolong my stay and extend my excursions further 
int^ Virginia than i was able to do on this or subsequent 
occasions. The three great natural dmsions of this Stated 
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the tide-water region,' the central valley, and the western 
portioo,- have all their peculiar attractions, and I have, 
tho.t%h too hastily, visited them all, from the Alleghany 
range to the Ocean. The soil of the counties lying at tho 
base of the ridge of the Blue Mountains is by fur the 
most fertile and generous in its yield, wheat being the 
principal product of the Central Vallej'. The estates in 
this district are not so largo as those I ha\o ahx'ady 
spoken of. Slaves are comparatively few in number ; and 
labour is there not considered as a positive di.^Jgrace to 
the white man. The abundance of mineral springs makes 
this region a place of great re.sfji t. They are namcil of 
various colours, white, blue, and retl .suljihur s|iriiigs, 
warm and cold, and of great varieties of characteristi* 
quality. Never having occasion or curiosity sullicient 
to induce me to taste tho^; disagreeabli- liipiids, I am 
ignorant of their re.speclive merits ; l,>ut as resoi ts for 
pure air, lovely .scenery, and pleasure iji many mis —. I 
am sure the sea.son at those [ilaces miest Ik' a [teriod t.f 
great enjoyment. Knjm Harpers Ferry to the i>of!ers of 
the Dismal Swam[) the e.Ment is juid 

contrast striking. It is to the l.-oter point that 1 tim now 
approaching, and J am about to hid farewell to \'irgiui i 
mth regret, chetpiered as its ple.asant rotMcmbrances toe 
with the one overwhelming tlrawh.ack <d' sl;i\erv aiui it.s 
concomitant train ofili.s. For even its ptutiul amelioratimi 
but one hope was siigge.steil by tlie nnest .s.itiguine of its 
inhabitants with whoirt J Iwid opportunitie.s of conversing. 
Tliat.is, the gradural creeping in of white htiiour and 
Yankee enterprize, in the establishment of miiiiufactories. 
Several cotton nulls are in operation in Virginia ; and the 
op|)08ition to a protective tariff formerly so viohmt in all 
the southern states has Itoen very much modified of late 
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years. Many settlers from New York and New England 
are gradually obtaining a footing in tlie upper districts of 
Yirgiiiia, doing the field work themselves, and causing a 
sensible diminution in the Negro population, which is 
largely disposed of to Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Kecent events, thv^ struggle between North and South 
ill Kansas, and tlie contest between Free Soil and Slavery 
extension, throw groat doubt upon every movement, and 
perpetual instability upon all reasoning connected with 
tlie subject. Tht' extreme uncertainty of political opinion 
in the Union, and the rapid shiftings of party organization 
make it impossil^le to I’nresee, and unwise to calculate upon, 

I e>ults <u‘ even pi’ebabilities. Hut fiuctuations this moment 
ill ^ciit.ai (Xovember. iSov"^) may before another year 
change ilic whule t‘\|»ri‘sMon of tin' national (*ountciiance, 
every f uture of wlii(‘!i apprared three months ago so 
siea<ii!y fixed in fax our <*1* Siavt'ry, lilibusterism, and 
Huchanaii. 

Norielk, tin' srapurt ot \'irginia, where 1 spent a part 
of a day, ga\e nn* the imprc'ssiiui of being tlie most 
!ni.>erah!e place of any nann* or iiole which 1 had seen in 
Gniiizrd Atinaiea. li may have resources witlnn itself 
uhich I (aanno{ imagiin*. It apjieared to me to contain 
not one point ot attraction (‘X(!cpt being on the ocoan^s 
verge. Ihit tln‘ Atlantic bn^ezes prove no guarantee 
against tin' drtaadful attacks of yellow fever which make 
tin' pl;n*o so n(»((naous. I li(‘artily pitied Mr. Gray, my 
eoll(*agU('. whose consular duties had fixed Iiim there for 
twenty yt'ai's 1 Ix liova', as well as the 8000 inhabittiuts of 
all colours ; and I could not consent to sleep iu the town 
for <won oini niglit. I' took my berth on board the steamer 
for Baltimore, and occupied a hard couch iu a comfortless 
cabin, crossed over tlio harbour in hor to Portsmouth at 
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four next morning ; waited for the railroad cars from 
Weldon till si.K, started at that hour, passing five ships of 
war lying ready for sea, ran close to Old Point Comfort 
and the rocks called the Rip-Raps, the Potomac light- 
house at midday, Amiapolis, the legislative 'capital of 
Maryland (so to call it) at six, lying low by the water’s 
edge in a magnificent sunset, and was again in Baltiinore 
— almost feeling myself at home there — and then on at 
once bv the old straight and beaten track to inv official 
station at Boston. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE ANNEXATION OK TKXAa 

Oc>«ciiption of the Ct rintry — Iliplnumtic Hist<>ry of tbo QueBtion- Bad Faith of 
Aoum ioan SiatoBinen- - Mutual Vituperation. 

It is not witliin tlio scope of this work to attempt a 
regular historic (lotail of the events among which the 
j^iuhor lived, ohserveil, and wrote. Occasioral .sketches 
of parsing traiis.u tioiis have heen introduced ; but it 
seemed desirallo. tow.irds a true underst.aiiding of the 
managenu'iii of piililic alVairs. to take u}> one or tw-o 
striking measuii's of <‘(tnlempora.neous dipl6niacv and 
statesinaiisliip. and. while tlntroughly .sifting them, to 
show a pietnn' compost'd from their own words and deeds 
t'f some ttf till' leading ptiliticians of the country. 

With that vlt'w. 1 ha\f alreatly dwelt on the subject of 
tin' Noith Kastein Hoiimlarv. and its settlement by the 
Asiiliuiion iifaly in l As a far more striking, and 

still moft' important <piestion. one involving the whole 
future fati' of the I’nion, and compromising the public 
cii.'U'.'icters of most of ii.s letuliog men for .several years, in a 
series of notorious transactions, I have, after a somewhat 
laborious .study of the matter, prepantd the following 
i'Hsny on ibe Anne.vation of Textis. And I wouhl seriously 
arid resjiecifuily bespeak attention to it, less for its intrinsic 
interest to European readers, than as a revelation of 
political morals in America, 



THl AMNlXAnOir or TBXA& 

The United States hare two established national mottoes. 
The one, political, is E fluribm untm. The other, social, is 
“ Go ahead ! ” The people seem not to know how danger- 
ous the practice of the second is to the theory of the first. 
Nor do they, indeed, ever show any acute perception of 
the reciprocal action and re-action j)roduced between 
politics and morals. 

A moiety or more of the population consider caution in 
all national movements as a very despicable quality. 
They have implicit reliance on the cunniii!' of their leaders 
to work the country .safe through all .small ditficuhie.s, ami 
an overweening confidence in the power of the masse.s to 
overcome all great ones. l'»r pnpKti nu [h i is not with 
them a mere rhetorical tlouri.sh. It i.s a jtrofound a.viom 
of their faith. They believe in agitation as tiiey believe 
in Providence. They think it their safeguard in all perils. 
And perha|>s it is so, as hjng as it is jiraci.ised wisely ; 
but the wholesome e.Kerei.se of political exeitenietit on fit 
occasions is not enough for them. They overwork iheiu- 
selvcs in everything. They are shrewd with./ur. being 
reflective ; keen observers, but shallow ri asoneis. Tb«y 
“mark” everything almost; but they miiher ■•learn 
nor “inwardly dige.st” anything thoi-oiiglily. Tlicy (•.■ui 
live only in hot water. Like their ■ locoinotiv. -s, ’ tin y 
are always fuming, smoking, and senatning. Tliere is 
nothing they love so much a.s enjating a panic — oxci pi 
taking advantage of it. lint their greatest, gltuy is ti> 
have a “ crisis.” The Anne.xation of Teexas wa.s a vet y 
serious one. It was successful. Impunity made them 
reckless. From Te.xas they went to Oregon, thence to 
Mexico, thence to (California. They cau go no further : 
perhaps it may turn out tliat they have gone loo far. 

Aeoemon of territory has been the ruin of many 
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empires. There is no food so likely to whet the appetite 
that feeds on it ; and a great deal of it may be swallowed 
before the nation<ar apoplexy comes. Taken in moderate 
moal.s it is very nouri.shing ; devoured in large quantities 
it is fatal. Xation.s in this aspect may be classed as rumi- 
nant or glutioiiuus. England chews the cud, like a cow ; 
America devtuiis, like a boa constrictor. 

The acquisition of di.stant and isolated colonics may be 
iivelv iiidiilgt'd in by a powerful parent state. They can 
be s/ifelv let liiose and cast off on (Occasion like the boabs 
from a .storm-beaten ship. Ihit ati overgrown mass of 
conti:ru"'is territorv is like an mnvieldv vessel. If her hull 

' 4 ^ 

is tun heavy, her masls too lofty, and her .sails too large, 
the b-^llow.s and tlie wind arc too much for her — and she 
goes to pu'ces or got’s down. 

riiese figures .in'. 1 admit, more in accordance with 
Yankee eiistoin than with classical taste. A speech or an 
e.s,say in .\meriea is considered ineomplcte unlcs.s illus- 
tratod by some allusion to a .ship or a steam-engine. 
They are. like many other good thing.s. tts often abused 
as ii'-ed. I’lUi 1 give up rhetoric atid contc to facts. 

The United .'states leaving, without any mischief to their 
Union. .acf|nired enormous additions of territory to the 
south .and west, in the va.st districts of Florida and 
Louisian.a, and al.so some on the north-cast, in portions of 
New Hiimswiek and Oanadci, hy skilful but not always 
by boiiesi negotiation, innagiucil that their country, like 
their ( upidiiy, should 1)0 boundless. In going for any- 
ibing tbey are not .satisfieil with less than the whole of 
wh.at they seek ; ttiid when they acquire that whole, they 
instantly begin to long for more. However scrupulous 
they may he in heginning a bargain, they always satisfy 
themselves that the end justifies the means. Therefore it 
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is that although they may commence a purpose with 
real or pretended moderation, they stop at nothing for its 
accomplishment. 

The Texas question, wliicli amply illustrates this posi- 
tion, was beyond comparison the most serious of the 
incidental subjects which have been introduced into the 
foreign policy of the United States since the establishment 
of the Republic. 

This question had been in one shape or another before 
the country for full a quarter of a century. Repeate*lly 
agitated, it had at intervals lain in abeyance ; but the 
interests it involved were always of great importance, 
even before the public mind wa.s turnetl toward.s them, 
with an intensity proportioned to the issue that wa.s 
inevitable. 

In briefly sketching the hi-story of thi.s <pie.stion, .so as to 
make it intelligible to all general readers, I shall avail 
myself of a mass of state pajjer.s, pfjUtieal ami private 
correspondence, party pamphlets, argtimeiUH souml and 
&lse, details authentic and 8puri»>us, egoti-iui. .selfishness, 
sophistry ; — and marvellous will it be to see into bow 
small a compass so much matter may be rcf bleed. 

I will strive to unravel tlie web which the ‘ knaves, 
fools, and other coiicreto.s ” of opjiosing parties iiav<; s > 
industriously tangled. The ineritH of the fjuestion, as far 
as tile objects and policy of the United .State.<? are con- 
cerjicd, really lie in a nutslioll. The only diUiculty i» iu 
bmik and throw aside the crustaceoiis anering of 8|M*ci«i 
^pkiydlug, and pick out the Uttle kernel of tmtb. 

^exas, a portion of the vast region extending along the 
GMCof i^exico, from the Atlantic Ocean totlie Rio Bravo 
del i^erte, and originally known by the geiieral name of 


♦ w»tu’» •' liOgto." 
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Florida, w^is founded as a separate province of New 
Mexico in the year 1C90 ; and appertained with the rest 
of that country to Spain, by riglit of discovery and pos- 
session, for full three hundred years, from about 1530 till 
the recognition of Me.xican independence by the court of 
Spain in 1 

Louisiana, a French colony, and an appanage of the 
French crown from its formation as such in the middle of 
the seventeenth centurv, Wiis. in the year 17G2, ceded by 
France to Spain without any specific designation of boun- 
daries, and in the year isol it was retroceded by Spain 
to Franco by the treaty of St. lldefon.so. 

Texa.s wa.s then, as it is now, the western boundary of 
Loui:|iana. but the line of fn)nticr was, up to that period, 
undcteniiined by treaty. The general description of the 
retroceded country in the treaty of St. Ildefonso was that 
it included the c(dony of Loui.siana “ with the same extent 
as when it was in tlie jiossession of France.’' The River 
Mermeiito. bet w ecu the .Missis.sippi and the Sabine, was 
iilw.avs coii'i lercd tlie dividing line between Louisiana 
.ijid Tev.i.-. ; the re.spective governors agreeing, in order 
to .avoid di-Hputos, th.ij tlio territory hetween the Mer- 
)Ueuti) .and tiio S.ahine .slnmld he considered as neutral.f 

The n gion compriswl between the sources and the 
iiionth.s of the River M i.s,sLssippi wa.s discovered by 
the ceh'bratcd La Kallo and hi.s feliow-rtdventurers, 
itctwoeji tile ycar.s 1G.S2 and 1C85,| although some 

* iMvxiii.lHj y 'r«'%tiR bini V)o«^ri matter of much di«pute. 

this rivtM* Nutx'en tw the houndary ; but tbe preteusioue of the 
UiiitedI haviuK to llic Uio Orancle. led to the war with Mexico, 

whieli tHually began o» the 18th January^ 1846, the <iay on which Prenideut 
Peiok ordered tlm tu my of Genera) Taylor to advance and take poxeeeeion of the 
diluted terriioi v. 

T letter of Um de Onia to Mr, J. Q. Adama^ of March 28rd, ISIS, in 
the Atswrioan State Pepora* 

Z Scnttii of LaBallo* particularly his “Mdmoiro** proposing hi« expedition 
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SpEukh 'writers and diplomatists hare put fongrard claims 
to prerioQS discoreries bj travellers of their nation.* In 
tile early part of the last-mentioned year La Salle made a 
landing on the coast of Texas, where he built a fort. He 
was killed by some treacherous followera of liis own, on 
an expedition in search of the Mississippi, in March, 1687. 
The few individuals left in the fort erected by him on the 
shores of the Bay of St. Bernard were dispersed by a 
Spanish force from Kew Jfexico ; some of them captured, 
others killed by hostile Indians, and all vestiges of their 
temporary possessions destroyed. The Spanish Govern- 
ment soon after established entire military pos.session of 
the country, thus freed from the French intruders ; build- 
ing, in the year 1698, the Prc.sidio or fort of San Antonio 
de Bexar, and in 1716 that of E.spiritu Santo, since called 
€k>liad, and a few years later the Presidios of San Miguel 
de los Adeas and Oresquezar, and the town of Kagog- 
doches, without any opposition from the French. 

The title of Spain to the whole of the province of Texas 
was as indisputable as to that of the rest of Mexico. 
Spanish settlements existed on the Ilio del Kortc, the 
western boundary of Texas, a century before La Salle 
had discovered the Mississipju or landed on the shores of 
Texas. 

Louis XIV., however, with empty assumption and im- 
potent munificence, made a pretended grant of certain 
portions of this country to Monsieur Crosat in 1712^ 


l»b <H io o wi y »>li»vb0wi MSI TlMMlfSa.«adia»MaMWi Insaiii*' 

Ibr 111# 

11##^ tfw VMliA IMliii. 

tu. 
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This grant and the enterprise it authorized had no relidtf 
About the year 1720 the governor of Louisiana made a 
feeble effort, with a subaltern named La Harpe and a 
detachment of twenty men, to effect a settlement on the 
eastern frontier of Texas ; but this attempt received no 
support from the French Government. Spain retained 
the possession of Texas undisturbed for more than a 
century later than that period. Some few map makers 
put forward occasional pretensions to French claims ; but 
France had not even a shadow of right to such, for them 
can be no- shadow without some substance. The courts 
of France and Spain never had any dispute about these 
matters. 

Spi^, however. Jiad not brought the vast territories of 
Texas under actual settlement. Numerous tribes of 
Indians occupied portions of the country. The governors 
of Mexico under the Spanish crown liad no power to push 
civilization so fer to the eastward, nor were the French 
occupants of Louisiana able to colonize the wild tracts 
west of the Mississippi, even if they had possessed any 
right to do so. When France, therefore, became again 
the owner of Louisiana, in 1801, Texas was still an unex- 
plored and undisputed wilderness. But the gradual 
increase of population, dropping in from the western and 
soutliern portions of the United States, gave year by 
year some slight importance to the hitherto unpeopled 
district 

The American general, Pike, who visited the country 
iu 1807, mid published his observfddmis on it, re<^oned 
whole number of inhabitants et that period at 7000 
of uriiom 2000 resided at SB& ,Antonio» the mi|atal. 
ilk ^ getteiai popnliditm of the province to have 
princt^ly of %aiudi OheolBs, smne 
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FrAich and Americans, and a few civilized Indians and 
half-breeds.” The Mexican authorities by degrees invited 
settlers, making them liberal grants of land, with good 
titles on easy terms, and Texas soon became in fact an 
Anglo-Saxon colony of old Spain. 

France did not take possession of Louisiana under the 
new cession from Spain until the year 1 803, and then 
only for the purpose of transferring it to the United 
States of America during the same year, for the price of 
sixty millions of francs.* This important transaction was 
effected while Mr. Jefferson was President and Mr. Madison 
Secretary of State. 

It was entirely unexpected by the Court of Spain. It 
excited strong feelings of indignation in the king, who 
immediately issued a protest against it, a.s opposed to the 
meaning and spirit of the treaty of 8t. lidefonso. Ihu 
Napoleon Buonaparte being at one side of the ()uc.sti<>!i 
and Ferdinand VII. at the other, it is unnecessary to say 
which party prevailed. 8pain had only to submit, and to 
enter, with the best grace she could assume, into a negotia- 
tion for a treaty of boundary with the Govermnent of the 
United States, as well as for the .settlement of claiiin of 
its citizens for spoliation.s committed on their t;o!nm< fct*. 
The negotiation continued for sixteen year.s ; Spain during 
the whole of it being influenced hy ie{>ugimm;e to the 
near neighbourhood of <leinocracy, — the Kopuhlic }iy an 
insatiable longing after territorial encroachment. Sptiin 
had not forgotten that most of the conspicuous statesmen 
of the United States had long fixed their’ attention on her 
South American provinces, and anticipated, if they did 
not actually co-operate in the revolution wliich wa^ one 

^ Tmty wm signed ftt Pari#, in April, 
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day to tear them from her grasp. Miranda’s expeditino- 
in 1798, General Wilkinson’s projects about the same 
time, Aaron Burr’s designs still later, and, in the spring of 
1818, the enterprise of the Lallemands, were recent in 
the public memory. And the disposition of persons still 
more important, and by whom the public mind of the 
republic was to bo influenced on this subject, could be no 
secret to the statesmen of Madrid, and their diplomatic 
agents in the New World.* 

The government of the United States soon began to 
put forward pretensions that France had never acted on 
as to the western limits ol’ Louisiana. The Rio del Norte, 
which included the entire province of Texas, was the 
boundary pertinaciously insisted on in repeated diplomatic 
iiote^ and other state papers by Jelierson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Jackson, Van Buren, 
and Forsyth, while acting as Presidents of the Union or 
Secretaries of State. This right was asserted in many 
forms, a-s “ undoubted,” “demonstrable,” “ clear,” “ unques- 
tionable.” “incontestible ;”t but the whole of this almost 
incredible muss of as.sum}>tion and assertion was founded 
on the pretext, and no other, that France had at some 

Ua 4 ‘ Mv*ujoir8 01 iit'iitaiil Wilkiosou/' ** Aaron Burr’s Biography,” and 
' .If h There ia a rciuarkablo passage iu one letter of 

V u> A. Sunvart in where ho says* ** Our confederacy is tlie neat from 
wliioh jAi] Anu iioii, North and South, is to be peopled and he recommends the 
loo Hot^n upon Ihe Spauiardsi tiutil the population is sufficiently 
ridvauml tt> gain their posaesstona piece ly piece*' In another letter from Mr. 
-Utfersoii toMr. Bowdoin, iu 1S07, ho aaya, “We expect from the friendship of 
the Kinporur (Napoleon) that he will either oomppl Spain to do us justice, or 
»ibaiiiU*u her to us. Wt mk fmt me month to be in ike city of Mexico,** 
t l^r« d. Q, Adams pushed these pretensions to their utmost length of abaur> 
dliy^ in lim letter to Don Luis do Onis, of March 12th, 1818, in which he 
^^aelaims, ** Well might Messrs. Hnckney and Monroe write to Mr* CaTallos, in 
that the claim of the United States to the boundary of the Bio Bim?o was as 
clear as their right to the island of New Orleans *-*-wliioh no^doosly belonged 
to them by recent right of purchase and was then hi their sntm possession 
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time or other put forward a “ daim ” to the territory of 
Texas as being a portion of Louisiana, and that a few 
maps, avowedly unofficial and undoubtedly spurious, were 
to be found, which traced a line of boundary in accordance 
with this pretension * 

The inconclusive arguments of successive governments 
and negotiators were however of no avail on this point. 
Spain was inflexible. The minister, Cavallos, and his 
successor, Pizarro, who bore the brunt of the negotiation, 
would not yield a boundary even so far westward as the 
River Colorado, to which at the very farthest it was pre- 
tended that Tia Salle had pursued his predatory course. 
The published private letters of ^Ir. George W. Erving. 
United States minister at the Court of Madrid during tlie 
latter part of the negotiation, as well as the various 
diplomatic notes, entirely .substantiate this. And Mr. 
Erving, finding it impossible to persuade or intimiilate 
Spain into any concc.s.Hion, propo.sed to bis government to 
remove the negotiation to M'a.shingtoii, in bo])e.s rio *l<>ubt 
that a more powerful influence might be there luouiriu to 
bear on an individual diplomatist than he wa-s able tc 
exercise over an entire cabinet. .Mr. Erving V: siiggestion 
was adopted by his govemraent, and acceded to by Spain, 
Full powers were given by the latter to Don Luis de Oni'., 
the minister to the United States, who remained firm to 
hts instructions. A voIuniitnou.s corres{>ondenrt; Ix’lweon 
,lwm and bis crafty opponent, Mr. John (Quincy Adams. 
tiiM Secretary of State, led to tfie coitclu,Hioi» of a treaty 
the 22nd of February, 181 f), for the purchase of tlte 

♦ 'fimw fa mtay ttaton to ttukt Jtftkmm ttMtl ttfe* 

tt fanSilm to b« the ridg« of iiuiuBtoiiM to wEfah tito Xlwfaiif^ faw 
MHMfa Tti* totiu Of tk* pnrolMMM domIc thfa 
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Floridas by the United States from Spain, and for the" 
settlement of the limits of Louisiana, by which the 
River Sabine was agreed on as the south-western 
boundary of that territory, and Texas was consequently 
confirmed and admitted to be, what it always had been 
in right and fact, a province of Mexico and a possession 
of Spain. 

Yet, twenty years later, in defiance of history, fact, 
diplomatic negotiation, legislative enactments, and execu- 
tive ratification, an immense party in the United States 
had the effrontery to speak, write, and publish orations, 
essays, and books, on wliat they called the rc-tanncxation 
of Texas to the Uiiitc<l States ; and tliis imaginary 
re-annexation was adoj)ted as the rallying-cry of this 
great*pariy. Enough lias been said to sliow that the pre- 
text that Te.xas ever belonged to France, cither by right 
of discovery, conquest, or ]»ossession, or to the United 
States by right of purchase, was entirely unfounded. 
.Many of the ablest men in the American Congress have 
rojieatedly refitted the asserted chuni.'^ But it long stared 
the worhl in the face, and it was never abandoned by its 
inventors until Texas was annexed. 

The iiKwr notahle among the mlvocates of this preten- 
sion was Mr. Robert J. Walker, considered as among the 
leading individuals of the Democratic jmrty in Congress. 
He was one of the senators for the State of Mississippi, and 
having h(!en put forwartl Ity some of his constituents as a 
candidate for the office of Vice-President at the election 
iu 1844, they required his opinion on the Texan question, 
and his reply took the published form of a close-printed 

♦ ihmo tmy bo |i)ti.rtioukrly llr< Robert C. Winthrop md Mr. 

Kmtystdyt Uiottiboni for UAim^chiuml^U «»4 Tboir abound In 

of reanoning and eloquent inyeelive ogotei ibie impudent 
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pamphlet. In justice to thm gentleman, subsequently 
SeeretMj of tiie Treasury at Wi^ngton, and the party 
he represented, and to enable every one to understand the 
grounds on which the question was argued in the United 
States, I give the following extracts : — 

Is it expedient to re-annex Texas to the American Union? This 
is the greatest question, since the adoption of the constitution, ever 
presented for the decision of the American people. Texas was once 
our own ; and, although surrendered by treaty to Spain, the surrender 
was long resisted by the American government, and was conceded to 
be a great sacrifice. This being the case, is it not clear that, when 
the territory which we have most reluctantly surrendered can be 
re-acquired, that object should be accomplished ? Under such circum- 
stances, to refuse the re-annexation is to deny the wisdom of the 
original purchase, and to reflect upon the judgment of those who 
maintained, even at the period of surrender, that it was a great 
sacrifice of national interests. 

Texas, as Mr. Jefferson declared, was as clearly embraced in the 
purchase by us of Louisiana a.s New Orleans itself ; and that it was a 
part of that region is demonstrated by the discovery, by tr-e great 
La Salle, of the source and mouth of the Mississippi, and Ids occu- 
pancy, for France, west of the Colorado. Our rigid to Texas, as a 
part of Lousiana, was asserted and demonstrated by Pr» 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. No oat* of 
our Presidents has ever doubted our title; and Mr. (flay ha?? t v».?r 
maintained it as clear and urKpiestionable. Louisiarm was acquire i 
by a treaty with France, in lSO:i, by Mr. Jefferson; and, in the 
letter of Mr. Madison, the secretary of state, dated March 31 , i sai, 
be says, expressing his own views and those of Mr. Jefferson, that 
Louisiana extended westwardly to the Rio Bravo, otherwise 
del Nerte, Orders wore acconlingly obtained from the Bimnuk 
autbonties for the delivery of all the fiosts on the west aide of tlw 
Mississippi.** And in his letter of the 31 st Janitarv, Mr. 

JUE$diBon declares that Mr. Laussat, the French m ha 

iieUeered the possession of Leummn to m, announced tfan l>ol 
IfOfto as its true boundary/’ Here, ihen^ in the of thi? 

pmiimAon rf Louisiana by Spain ^ Prance, and Prance to na, tmm, 
i$ hpniiid^ la the letter of Mr, Madison of the Sth Julyy IfiaOMh bo 
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(leclarei the opposition of Mr. Jefferson to the relinquUhment of 
any territoiy whatever eastward of the Eio Bravo.*’ In the letter 
of James Monroe, of the 8th November, 1803, he incloses documents, 
which, he says, ** prove inconi fiiably" that the boundary of Louisiana 
is " the Kio Bravo to tlie west ; ” and Mr. Piuckney unites with 
him in a similar declaration. In a subsequent letter — not to a 
foreign government, but to Mr. Madison — on the 20tli of Aprd, 
1805 — they assert our title as unquestionable. In Mr. Monroe’s 
letters, as secretary of state, dated January 10th, 1810, and June 
10th, 1810, he m\'», none could question our title to Texas; ** and 
he expresses his concurnmce in opinion with Jefferson and Madison 
‘‘ that our title to the Del Norte was as clear as to the island of 
New Orleans.” In his letter, as secretary of state, to Don Ouis, of 
the rith Marcii, 181 S, John Quincy Adains says, “The claim of 
France always did extend westward to the Rio Bravo. ♦ ♦ • She 
ahvaTH claimed the territory which you call Texjis as being within 
the limitH and forming n part of Louisiana.” After demonstrating 
our e to Texa^ in tliis letter, ]^Ir. Adams says, “ Well might 
Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to ]\rr. Cavallos, in 1805, that 
the claim of the United states to the bouiulary of the liio Bravo was 
as clear as their right to t lio island of New Orleans.” Again, in his 
letter of the 31 st October, IMS, Mr. Adams says, our title to Texas 
is “ estaldisluHl beyond tlu' power of future controversy.” * 

Here, then, by the diseovery and occupation of Texas, as a part of 
Lonisiana, by La iSalle, for France, in 1G85 ; by the delivery of posses- 
si<m to us, in 18t)3, by Spain and Fraiu^e; by the action of our 
government, frou\ the ilate of the treaty of acquisition to the date of 
the treaty of surrender (avowedly so on its face) ; by the opinions of 
all our [)rt!sideiits and ininiaters, connected in any W’ay with the 
acqtnsition, — our title to Texas was undoubted. It was surrendeFed 
to Spain, by the trt‘;vty of 1811); but Mr. Clay maintaiued, in his 
of the 3rd April, 1820, that territory could not be aUenated^ 
merely by a tnmty; and, consequently, that, notwithstanding tlie 
tmaty, Texas was itUll our own. In the cession of a portion of 
Maine, t it was asserted, in legislative resolutionfli by MasMchuaetts 

* r<>A<Ur iw pariioaUrly referred to page 299 of this volums, for an extract 
from Mr. Adatnt V s^KiocIt at Dridgiratar in Maisaebuiotts, iu 1841, in which ha 
complotftly rsfutas the abova*qttotad latter la 1818, 

t fkh alltidaa to the aattlamant of Mia north^aaiiara houndaiy quaaUo% by 
tha Aahbiiiion Treaty of 1812. 
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and Maine, mid conceded bjr this goyernment, that no portion of 
Maine could be ceded bj treaty without the consent of Maine. Did 
Texas assent to this treaty, or can we cede a part of a territory, but 
not of a state P These are grave questions ; they raise the point 
whether Texas is not now a part of our territory, and whether her 
people may not now rightfully claim the protection of our govern- 
ment and laws. Becoiiect, this was not a question of settlement, 
under the powers of this government, of a disputed boundary. The 
treaty declares, as respects Texas, that we ** cede to His Catholic 
Majesty.’* Commenting on this, in his sjieech before referred to, 
Mr. Clay says it was not a question of the power, in case of dispute, 
** of fixing a boundary previously existing. ♦ ♦ • It was, on the 
contrary, the case of an avowed cession of territory from the United 
States to Spain.** Although, then, the government may be conqx*- 
tent to fix a disputed boundary, by ascertaining, as nearly as practi- 
cable, where it is ; although, also, a state, with the consent of this 
government, as Jn the case of Maine, may cede a portion of her 
territory, yet it by no means follows that this government, by treaty, 
could cede a territory of the Union, Could we by treaty cede 
Florida to Spain, especially without consulting the {>eo|>Ie of Flori»hi ? 
and, if not, the treaty by which Texas was surrendered was, as 31r. 
Clay contended, inoperative. 

This is no question of the purchase of new territory, but oi the 
re-annexation of that which once was all our own. It i!» not a 
question of the extension of our limits, but of the restoratiou of 
former boundaries. It proposes no new addition to the vaUey of 
the Mississippi, but of its reunion, and all its waters, once more 
under our dominion. The treaty which struck Texas from the 
Union, inflicted a blow upon this mighty Talley ; and who will my 
that the west shall remain dismembered and mutilated, and tliat the 
ancient boundaries of the republic shall never be restored ? Who 
wrill desire to chock the young pagle of America, mw refixing her 
''gase upon our former limits, and repluming her piutons for her 
iretarning flight ? What American will my that the flag of the IJnx&n 
iliilt never wave <^ain throughout that ought/ territor / 1 nod that , 
Jefferson acquired, and Madison refold to sarwader, »baJ) 
a«<rar he restored ? Who will refuse to heal the hteeding wounds of 
lil94|lHitibted West, and reunite the rems uid artdrtM dnsewned b/ 
iilli dilMiahmng cession of Texas to J^sla t Te helsMe td 

is to re>iwvwM<f«r> ia4 il^ 
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member the valley of-tbe West. Nay, more, under exiatiog circuiW 
atancee, it is to lower the flag of the Uoiou before the red cross of 
St. Gflorge, and to surrender the Florida pass, the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the command of the Mexican Qulf, and, finally, Texas 
itself, into the hands of England.* 

A reference to the negotiations which led* to the Florida 
treaty of 1819, and a cursory glance at the provision! of 
the treaty as regarded the question of boundary, will put 
the extracts just quoted in their true point of view. Their 
reasoning is not worthy of remark. And their style no 
one could conde.scend to criticize — not even in considera- 
tion of respect for “ the Red Cross of St. George," and 
unaffected compassion for that most be-plucked of all 
bi|)eds .since the days of Diogenes’ cock — the unfortunate 
" yodng Eagle of America,’’ from whose carcass and 
giblets the.>;e ranters will pull every feather by-and-bye. 

The almo.st interminable correspondence on the subject 
of tlie boundary between the United States’ mini.sters and 
tho-so of Spain, whether at Madrid or Washington, can 
leave no doubt in any impartial mind that the claims of 
Spain to the rights of sovereignty over Tcxfis were just 
and \ ali<l ; and that those of the United States were what 
Don Ijiii-s de Onis dc.signateil them in his correspondence 
wiih Mr. Adams, “amazing and extraordinary proten- 
.sions, ’ “ inconsi.stent and exorbitant,’’ “ c.xceeding in mag- 
nitude and tran.scendancy all former demands started by 
the United States." f 

Thi.s was the guarded and courteous language of diplo- 
macy. Ill ordinary parlance much stronger might have 
been most justly used. 

* JUitter of Mr. Watkor, of MiuiMppi, reUltvo (o Mte r« 4 uui«z>tioD of Texoi. 

1S44, pp. 6 , 6 , 8, 9 . 

t Don Lutu do Ouia, of Nov. lEth uid Doe. tilth, ISIS, and 

dsauMiy ISirh, tSl». 
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Jtfr. Adaois, finding that all his sophistry was baftied by 
the pldn reasoning of De Onis, his threats of disco^inu* 
ing the negotiation unavailing, and his pretended 
ultimatum without an end, after refusing to enter on the 
examination of the many historicaf and official documents 
offered on the*part of Spain, and being driven one by one 
from every position ho had attempted to maintain, at 
length consented to abandon the Rio Grande del Norte, 
the Colorado, and all the other boundaries contended for, 
and actually proposed (October 31st, 1818) the River 
Sabine, which the Spanish minister accepted ; and the 
treaty was signed (as before stated) on the 22n<l of 
Febiaiary, 1819, and ratified by tlie President, Mr. Monroe, 
three days afterwards, February 25th. 

But the treaty wa.s not ratified by tlic King of Spain 
until October 24th, 1820; and finally by the Senate of 
the United States, February 19th, 1821, just two years 
from its being originally signed by Don Luis de Onis an'l 
Mr. Adams. Much discontent and angry di.scii.s.sion arost* 
from the long delav in the ratification of the treat v bv the 
government of Spain. Thi.s delay had tw»> causi:s. The 
ostensible and minor one \vm.s the* ne<‘#.*fl,sitv of rerUiin 

V 

ddaircissements relative to grants tuade by the Crown of 
Spain, to some of its own subjects, of lands in Florida j»re - 
vious to and pending the negotiations fur its cession to thi.‘ 
United States. The occult and important cause was the 
-fact of several hostile cxpodifiori.s having l>cen prepared by 
jprivate individuals in the United States for alfoniing arnM^i 
aMOStance to the South American insurgents, and from 
tlie belief of Ferdinand VII. and his MiQktm that the 
States only wmted for the raitfieatimi Uie 
aeioiowlet^^ the independeneetff idl tbe 

founded belief tss was by 
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result, for in 1823, the United States recognized Mexico 
as a Sovereign Republic, thirteen years before she con- 
quered her right to the title. Don Luis do Onis has been 
uasparingly abused for his asserted mismanagement of the 
negotiations for the Florida treaty, on the grounds of his 
apparent admission, in the wording of some of the arti^es, 
that the United States had ceded to Spain, or exchanged 
for portions of her po-ssossions in Florida, certain territories 
in Texas. 

The.sc flippant strictures on the conduct of Do Onis are 
most unjust. Tliey proceeded from a careless examination 
of tlie treaty and the corre.spondence which preceded it ; 
and from taking for granted the bare-faced as-sertions of 
certain American writens. J)e Onis argued admirably, 
and entirely put down the pretensions of Mr. J. Q. Adams. 
The wording of tlu' treaty by no means bears out the 
cen.sure alluded to. De Onis received the approval of his 
sovereign, new honours, and a fresh diplomatic appoint- 
mem. The true reasons of the delay in the ratification 
of the tn'.aty .are .stated above. They were not, as is 
supposctl, at all ]>roduced by dissatisfaction with the treaty 
itself. 

I will only make one concluding observation on the 
maniigement of tbi.s transaction, and it shall take an 
interrogative form. 

Dot's any one living Viclicve it probable, or almost 
|to,ssiblc, that the UniU’d Stato.s of America would at any 
time Inavo relinquished a claim to any territory to wdiich 
it had any foundation of claim ; and moro particularly 
when the party it contended with was feeble, and unable 
to afford any effectual dpposition except that of great and 
all inreFailii^ Truth I 

Bift lel ns just glance at the wonRngof the treaty itsdf. 
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The treaty consists of sixteen articles. 

The 2nd article stipulates that His Catholic Majesty 
“ cedes to the United States all the territories belonging 
to him east of the Mississippi.” 

Article 3rd settles the boundary line west of the 
Mississippi, from the mouth of the River Sabine in the 
OuU of Mexico to the northward and westward, and con- 
tains a clause for incorporating the people of Louisiana 
with the citizens of the United States. 

In Articles 5, 6, 7, and 8, mention is made of the 
territories ceded by Spain to the United States, that 
is, the Floridas. But in no one of the si.vteen articles 
is there the slightest allusion to territories cetled by 
the United States to Spain, or exchanged for other 
territories. 

Article 3 certainly does contain the following stipu- 
lation : — 

“ The United States hereby cede to llis Catholic 
Majesty all their rights, claims, and {iretensions to the 
territories lying. w'e.st and south of the line ” of 

boundary. And this abaiidonniont of " claims and pn*- 
tensions,” which alone constituted tiie ;i.s.sunied e-xistenco 
of any right on the part of the United States, is unblush- 
ingly called, over and over again, by the highest authorities 
in the United State.s, by men coining from all .sections of 
the country, and belonging to all shades of parties, the 
“ cession of territorm,” the “ alienation of terriUn-xf ” 
Ac., Passing over many of those in.stances on the part 
of numerous inferior and ignorant jiersoris, in and out 
(xf Opngress, and confining myself to those on tlie part of 
io^lidtials of note, I find, — 

III first place, Mr. Clay, declaring, in the passant 
by l{r. Walker from hb i|»epeh in 
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in April, 1820, that “territory could not be alienated 1^ 
•treaty ; ” and that, notwithstanding the treaty just before 
effected, “ Texas was still all their own.” And that there 
was in the treaty “ an avowed cession of territory from 
the United States to Spain.” 

It is indeed painful to contemplate a man of such noble 
qualities as adorned the mind of Henry Clay thus warped 
by the national bent to argue public matters unfairly. 
How justly retrilmtive does it seem, that this very question, 
which was the rock on which he meant to build his 
political fortunes in 1820, should be that on which they 
split in 1844 ! Conscience could not hold stubbornly out 
for a quarter of a century. He dared not maintain the 
docU^nes regarding Te.vas (hiring the Presidential election 
of that Yo.ar. which he h.ad long before proclaimed in 
Congress. Wlien ijuestioned and cross-que.stioned as to his 
opinions, he hesitated, shutlled, and contradicted himself, 
lie wrote one letter for the north, another for the south, 
and left both unsat i.sfu'd. And coirsequently he failed in 
the gri'at ((bjeet of his life's ambition. The men who so 
freely (pioted him to sustain a wrong, would not vote for 
liini to inaiift.'iin the right. And how bitterly must he 
have re}>ented. that such persons as Mr. Walker might 
boiwt of his great authority to establish one of the most 
untoTiiibh! as.sumj)tions of political fraud ! 

In the debate in the iSimate, January 29th, 1850, on 
Mr. (day’s motion relative to ISlavory, and called his “ Com- 
pronii.si*,’' Mr. Foote “ protested against the assumption 
that there i.s any doubt of the title of Texas to all the 
territory which she assumed in her organic law ” — which 
claimed to the llio Grande del Norte. Mr. Clay replied 
t^t “his proposition was not to take absolutely from 
Tfxae the territory which she daimMl. He had expressed 
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his own opinion that the title of Texas was good to the 
territory in question.” 

But Clay had the bad excuse of a bad example. 
Mr. Monroe, the President, in his message to Congress, 
December 7th, 1819, announcing the conclusion of the 
Florida treaty, says : — 

“ For territory ceded by Spain, other territory of great 
value, to which our claim was believed to be well founded, 
was ceded by the United States.” 

“ Was believed to be well founded,” was the reservation 
which justified the deception in one portion of this 
sentence. But what palliative apf)car.s for the other ? 
“ Other territory of gi'oat value wm reded by the Unite<l 
States,” when it was, in fact and truth, notorious to the 
whole world that the United States ceded no territory, and 
had none whatever on that occasion to cede. 

Mr. John Tyler, following Mr. James Monroe, /ow /70 nb 
intervallo in every sense, in his inesrsage to the Senate, 
April 22 nd, 1844, informs them that ‘‘he had negotiated 
with Texas a treaty for the annexation of tlic couiitry to 
the United States.” And that ‘ if it should meet s\ith 
the approval of the Senate, the goveijimetit will have 
succeeded in reclaiming a territory which formerly 
constituted a portion, as i.s confidently hclieved. of its 
domain.” 

“Confidently believed!” “reclaiming a terrilorv. 
These are moderate hut mi.slcading expressions. The 
temtory was no doubt re-rJ,nhncd; hut Mr. Tyler intcntlta,! 
that lie should be supposed to fiavo meant, that it would 
be redeemed, recovered, rc~anncsed, in short. And as 
to the “confident belief” — none of the believers being 
specified, no one was “ compromitted during the pendency 
of transaction,” to use his own favourite 
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Next comes Sir. Polk, Sir. Tyler’s successor to the un- 
expected honours of tho Presidential throne. In a 
letter dated April 23rd, 1844, in reply to a summons 
made on him for his opinion on annexation, he states as 
follows : — 

“ I have no hesitation in declaring that I am in favour 
of the IMMEDIATE KK-ANXF.XATION OF Texas to the territ<>ry 
and goyernnicnt of the United Stato.s. I entertain no 
(louhts as to the power or cjpedienet/ of the rc-antiejration . 
The proof is clear and satisfactory to 1113 ' mind that Teatas 
once constituted a jmrt of the terrifort/ 0 / the United States, 
the title to which I regard to hare been as indisputable as 
that TO ANY oTHKI! I’OKTION OF OUH TERRITORY. Ill Uiy 
judgiyent the conntrv wc.st of the Kabinc, and now called 
Texas, was iiicst uinviseK’ ceded ateap. It is a part of the 
great valley t>i the Slissi.ssi)>pi. diroctl}' connected by its 
n.avigahle water with the Slissi.ssippi liiver, and having 
once been a part of our I ’nion. it should never have been 
disnii nibeeed h'oin it. ’ 

But Sir. {'harles.l. Ingersoll, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee' of the House of Kepresentativc.s on Foreign rclation.s. 
actually out-I’oiks Bulk in this matter. In his speech 
in t'ongre.ss, .January 3rd. 1845, ho expressed a 
hop(! “ that Congre.ss would show the world that the 
United suites will have tho right, and will maintain it, to 
rcjilaco Texas wlioro it was, from tho Treaty of Louisiana, 
in 1803, to the treaty of Florida, in 1819 — an integral 
and essential part of this Unionf 

1 have no doubt but th.at Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll knows 
the moaning of the word " integral ; ” but I doubt if tho 
spirit of the word from wfticb it is derived is, politically 
speaking, in his mind or his heart. 

And how many notes of admiration, or rather of 
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amazement, might not be appended to the monstrous 
passages I have quoted ! 

But to carry out these assertions of right into entirely 
practical wrong, the following doctrine is simultaneously 
with them put forth by Mr. Walker. 

In our treaty of 1803, by which we hare seen, Texas was 
acqfnired by us from France, we pledged our faith to France and to 
ike people of Texas never to surrender that territory. Such was our 
pledge to France and to the people of TexaSy by the treaty of pur- 
chase. And if our subsequent treaty of cession to Spain (1819) was 
not unconstitutional and invalid, it was a gross infraction of a 
previous treaty, and of one of the fundamental conditions by which 
Texas was acquired. 

Here, then, are many grave questions of constitutional power» 
Could the solemn guarantee to France and to tl e people of Texas be 
rescinded by a treaty with Spain? Can the govenuneiit of the 
United States, by its own mere power, surrender any portion of its 
territory? Can it expatriate and expel from the Union its otcn 
citizens who occupy the territory, and change an American citizen 
into a citizen of Spain or Mexico ? These are momentous questions, 
which it is not necessary now to determine.^ 

There is no disguise here. It i.s uu ab.-ioiute avowal, 
though put in a que.stionable .shape, that the treaty of 
1819 with Spain, that well-considered result of slvtcen 
years’ negotiation between the countries (“ fraudftd nego- 
tiation,” as it is with great nniveie called by an Arrtci'ican 
authort) had become altogether inojwjrative and uulundiug 
on the United States, and that under the unproved juid 
empty pretence, so long vainly attempted to be esteblished, 
to a boundary other than the one solemnly agreed on, the 
United States would be justified in claiming, and of course 
seizing on, the vast region of Texa-s betwtmn the Sabine 
mfd the Rio del Korte. Thus taking advantage (admitUng 

* Ife Wfifcer'i Letter, p. 8 , 

t '“niaHMiSilieTwiKDe.'' II 7 Bury Stuui 7«dte. }|4}. 
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for argument sake the monstrous reasoning) of their own 
“ unconstitutional ” act, and “ gross infraction of a previous 
treaty,” for the spoliation of Mexico, the secured successor 
to all the rights of Spain to tlie region in question, under 
the treaty of peace of 1836. 

Be it further remarked, that in all the reasoning thus 
put forwari], “ Texas ” and " the people of Texas,” are 
mentioned as though they had been specifically included in 
the purchase of Louisiana, whose territory and whose 
people were alone referred to in the treaty with France of 
1803 ; although by the subsequent treaty of 1819 with 
Spain for the settlement of limits, Uie River Sabine was 
established tvs the western boundary of Louisiana, proving 
beyoEd all possibility of cavil that the United States had 
no rightful claim to one foot of ground in Texas, or to the 
allegiance or citizenship of any one individual among its 
inhabimnts. One may dispassionately ask, can. effrontery 
and dishonesty go farther than this ? And further, with 
all due respect, what httjK' can there be for a country the 
leatling statesmen of which adopt and carry out such a 
sy St cm ■ 

And whence proceed these lamentable instances of bad 
faith and bold imjHtstun) in the public men of the United 
Slates ? T)ies<i are indeed “ grave and momentous 
questions and the necessity of discussing them is an ill 
argument for human nature and political liberty. Without 
stoj)ping now to thread the labyrinth into which these 
questions lead, I must for the present be satisfied with 
saying that while legislators and rulers in other countries 
seek their inspiration from above, those of America look 
for it from below. A higher order of civilization loads to 
a loftier ambition. Men who have their rewards in a 
proud sense of national and individual honour act from 
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the unseen springs of secret impulse. But thoM who 
are governed by the world’s opinion — the baser^as well as 
the better part of it — move in subserviencj'' to the eyes 
that are fixed on and the fingers that are pointed at them. 
Lacking the strength of mind and the amount of virtue 
required to bear the public gaze and to bravo the popular 
dissent, they are mpved by those general principles of 
selfish ignorance which influence the mass of mankind. 
Want of courage in the public men of America is the 
main source of their want of honesty. 

For the refutation of most of the statements and 
opinions contained ip those pa.ssages above cited. I am 
satisfied to depend on the plain facts of the case. But 
with reference to one of the ittdividuals so deejily con- 
cerned I cannot refrain from bringing forward other and 
more recent evidence of contradiction, naini ly, iiis own 
openly pronounced addresses to his constiiuteut.s. and in 
his place in Congrc.s.s. 

The late Mr. Jolin Quincy Adams had be. n i'or nianv 
years lield up as a great authority in the L imed .Sfat,*.; 
for all matters of diplomatic h i«;i,>Iative fart. Having 
been, in default of a tnajoriiy of tin- jiopular vuir, 
appointed by Congre.ssto fill the oHice of I’resident oftli.' 
United States for one term in the year and bdoi; 

at the next election altogether n.jected l>y tin- peojfle! and 
subsequently foiled in his desire of being named as a 
Senator from Massachusetts’, tuid of obtainitig even the 
less hnportant • office of (Tovernor of the Estate, he 
descended from the qtiict dignity of retirement, to bc<amK? 
a.Tiolent and mischievous member of the House of Uepre- 
sc^tetives, ibr a paltry country district He sms fill his 
upwards of eighty years of ag^ ouu of till# itttsst 
quarrelsohte members of 
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ill every petty question, only to mar it. He was identififed 
with noticing great, except the question of abolitionism, 
and even that he contrived to make little by his acri- 
monious personalities. To the garrulity of age he united 
tlie indiscretion of boyliood. And, in his bitter hatred of 
General Jackson, he became entangled in a tissue of 
crimination and recrimination with that veteran in 
foreign and domestic broils, ami several other persons, 
touching this very Texas question. 

When rogue.s disagree, hone.st men do not always get 
their own : but truth is very often elucidated by the 
(juarrels of the untrutliful. The present enquiry is an 
eminent instance of that fn-t. 

1j| a lecture of t wo lioiirs' duration delivered in 1844 in 
one of tiie American towns. Jdr. Adams Jiad the infatua- 
tion to nm a muck airaiust his personal enemies, and at 
tiie same time to i.-xpose his own otlicial duplicity in a very 
extniordinarv way. lie launched forth, on this occasion 
and others socui after, int<^ ji. strain of peculiar invective 
against the memory of General J.ackson, on account of his 
eil'orts to olitain Texas for the llnite<l Stsites ; and he 
laboured hard, though it was in tmth an ctisy task, to prove 
tluG'ulility of all tlu' arguments of the advocates of annexa- 
tion. A'oi only, he it oh.served, tho.so arguments which are 
founded on questions of international law, constitutional 
power, or })olitieal (^xpediemyv. htit those springing from 
the claims f>f forim'r rights to the territory, of which he 
liad l>c<‘n himself a most dogmatical asserter 1 A few 
passages from Ids latest reasonings may be instructive 
when placfid in juxta-position with his former sophistry ; 
for tlioy will give a fair instance of the hollowness of 
Ahierii$iui diplomacy, in this echo from odo of its most 
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In one of his vituperative speeches, on November the 
6th, 1844, commenting on the letter (of whi^ I have 
given an extract) from Mr. Polk of the preceding month 
of April, and in "which the writer went on to state that 
“ the Spanish government had been ready to recogfiise a 
line far west of the Sabine, as the true western boundary 
of Louisiana, as defined by the treaty of 1803 w^jth 
France,” Mr. Adams says, and says truly , — 

In all this, Mr. Polk proclaims nothing but his profound ignoranc 
of the whole subject. There was no boundary of Louisiana defined 
by the treaty of 1803. The reference was to former possession and 
other treaties, as you may see by referring to the treaty. France 
and Spain had never agreed upon the boundary. On the side of 
France there was 'nothing hut claim. On the side of Spain there was 
claim and possession; Texas itself, and every settlement m it, bore 
Spanish names, and were under Spanish government.” 

On the 23d of January, in tho dobate in Congress 
on the proposed resolutions for the annexation of Te\7i.«, Mr. 
Adams according to the publislie<i rej)ort.'- “ reverted to the 
right claimed to annex Tc.vas,by virtue of the treatyof 1 ‘'o;}. 
which it was said gave us that territory. He x^ont into a 
lengthy argument, and brought up a great many Jiistoiieal 
reminiscences, to di.sprove this position. He referred to 
the fact that in 1802 Mr. Madi.-.on, then .Se<-retary td 
State, was charged by the Pre.sident (Mr. .lefferaonj m 
the Qourse of the negotiation then pending for the ee.^siiui 

Louisiana, to give Spain a guarantee of all her teri*it<*ry 
b6>y0lld the Mississippi, and that one of the reasons why the 
8ti1b«equent negotiation between G. W. Krving and Pizarro 
was brtdEen, was because Mr. Krving was not empoinancHl 
jb 0 ||iv'f file tame guarantee, to show what Mr. Jefibraon 
|f tt»e Louisiana treaty, and the teirttcnrj we 
aoqidre^ thereby. Mr. Adams read an exerac^ jfitmt ene 
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of Mr. Jefferson’s letters, to be found in the third volume, 
page 511^ of the biograpiiy written by his grandson, in 
which he (Mr. Jefferson) speaks of the boundary of 
Louisiana as being in the highlands west of the 
Mississippi, &c. 

“ We have some cl.aim (says Mr. Jefferson) to go to the Bio del 
Norte, and a better to mu os far east as the Bio Perdido. What- is 
the difference in a land claim, asked Mr. Adams, between tome 
claim and a better P (Laughter.) Mr. Jefferson said, also, that if we 
take advantage of the war in which Spain was engaged, we should 
get Florida, the good claim, if we did not get the other. • 

As to the argument that by the cession of Louisiana, the people of 
Texas acquired rights which it was not competent for the United 
States to deprive them of, it was plain that all this was an after- 
thongi/kf, a mere thrice conjured u[) for the occasion.” 

In this stylo docs this ” venerable ” statesman, one of 
the fathers of the country, not only repudiate and turn 
into riilicnlc the conduct of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Munroe, those fonner fathers (who together with himself 
make up the four fathers of the Florida treaty), but he 
stamps witli indelible shame his own efforts to swindle and 
to bully .Spain out of territory which he at length admitted 
was known by himself and all the others to be hers by 
right, and which it was actually proposed at one fMjriod of 
the negotiation solemnly to guarantee to her.* And in a 
|>u1dishf'd letter to some abolitionists of Bangor, in the 
Htato of Maine, July 4, 1843, he 8ay.s, “Have we not been 
fifteen years plotting rebellion against our ncighbouriug 
republic of Mo.vico for having alndialied slavery throughout 
her dtjrainions '( Have we not aided and abetted one of 
her p^rovinoes in insurrection against her for that cause ? 

iuiM^tlon should not b« eotMiid«red good ofidenoo of this 
tho romior to Mr. Krring't dlploumtlo oormpoiidoiioe to oOndrni 
Mi tol iYv 
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And have we not invaded opfiily and sword in hand 
another of her provinces, and all to effect her dismem- 
berment and to add ten more slave states to the 
Confederacy?” 

Mr. Adams, with all his undoubted talents and acquire- 
ments, has been but of questionable advantage to either 
the youth or the raanliood of his country. If, as a school- 
master, he taught the young idea how to shoot, as a 
diplomatist, ho taught the niGre inatarcd intelligence how 
tp cheat. Jj} both cases it must be admitted he bad apt 
scholans, for they often hit the mark. Hut no le.ssons of 
high morality or proud integrity have been mi.xed with 
his public teaching. Even, when from motives of personal 
hate, he ranged himself at the riglit side, his influetice was 
as nought. Tlie Texas question <lid not want bi.s aid. 
Those who saw its real merits rcpudi.'ited his testimony in 
its favour. The law of morals and the m<.<ral.s of ];tw 
equally rejected him. 

‘‘ Semel malus semper pneaumilur 

But I will pass over this iucorri^ibic nlJuinler io 
Charles J. Ingcrsoll, who, in reply in oiii* tA' hi> venoine.us 
attacks, thus hamllod his coridur,t with regard tr) Texa^ : — 


TO THK lM:i)LiO. 

Numerous petitions, last sesaiou of (/<»!} gross/ n-n-r red to the com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, conceruiag Te.vas, lixod my utfcejition on 
that subject. 

Since I first considered the Hubjoet, several yearji ago, f have 
always prono^iced the surrender of Texas unlucky, unwise, inex- 
plicable. But neither Mr, Clay’s coiHierrmation of it, GenemI 
Jackson’s, nor Mr. Erving’s, induced mo to censure auyaue for it. 
On the contrary, till Mr. Adams’s deliberate and offensive atiack 
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Htimulated me to search for proof of bis guilt or folly (which I am 
about to exhibit), I really thoti|;ht, aud said, he was guilty of nothing 
more than one of Ins frequent blunders. About to convict him, as 
he ims left me no alternative but to do so, all 1 ask of the impartial 
of all parties is to n?ad his outrageous attack, made with ungovern- 
able acrimony, as my justification for the severity of a retort which, 
1(»S8 bitter, will, perhaps, be more poignant than the attack. The 
reaction shall be, mathematically at least, equal to the action. 

At the time of my publication, and during all the last session of 
Congress, nothing came from him on the subject of what he calls 
Tex-£i>f^. He reserved it, ho sfiys, for summer study at home ; and 
early last month the autumnal result aj)peare(l, in three philippics, 
s|>oken and prinUnl at lk>ston, Hridgwater, and Weymouth, in which 
General Jackson, Mr. Tyler, Mr. Polk, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Irving, 
Mr. A. y. Brown, and myself, are arraigned as conspiring to calum- 
niate ]\im: convicted, sentenced, and executed, as far as hard words, 
bitU^ thoughts, and fustian diction go; and his victims are pul ve- 
rize<i, ground to impalpable powder, subject-ed to Waterloo defeat, 
blow n to atoms, imbedded like insects in the amber of his eloquence, 
grasslioppers stinrk in the snouts of beasts. Tliis is his own rhetoric. 
Ho says that tin: viix ivuis breath of slander is slied upon him from 
iny forked ituigue. I am “ tlie politician of ilicFive Points,”* whose 
raUlo.’iuako malignity against Iiiin liad an <'rigin congenial to that of 
the liero of tie hermitage. f ] am hypocrite, slanderer, sycophant : 
until at last, rising to Hu* grand climax of vituperation, in a catas- 
trophe which must injun^ one or the other of us, Mr. Adams indig- 
nantly ssnatclics from the village newspapers thoir rubric of the press, 
and bravely de(dar<‘s that, what(‘vcr I may think of his qualifications 
lor public atfairs, lu' lias sliown that he does not want those necessary 

‘ 'I’ll put. ill every Ijouoet hand a whip, 

And hitdi tl»e raacHl nakod rountl tko world." 

Ikdbre I dtd’cnd myself which is a minor consideration with the 
world — f sliall endeavour to make it acquainted with Mr. Adams’s 
(‘oruK^ct ion with vvhut he calls the Tex-ass robbery. His voluminous 
defence, consi.sts in whati he deems full proof that we have neither 
right nor claim to tliat country. The letter I now publish^ from 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, is addresseiHy him in that 

• Th$ lowest and most diwiYjputable part of the city of Now York, 
i' Geaorul JackiH>n. 
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oapacitj to the late George Graham, Commissioner of the General 
Land OfBce. 

Mr, Adams’s letter to^Mtr. Graham must be introduced by a short 
explanation. The two brothers, Generals Charles and Henry Lalle- 
niand, pining in want, obscurity, and idleness, schemed the erection 
of a Spanish kingdom in Mexico and Texas, of which Joseph 
Bonaparte was to be monarch. One or both of them went to Texas 
on an errand which produced Mr. Secretary Adams's letter of instruc- 
tions to Mr. Graham, despatched to that country secretly by Presi- 
dent Monroe, to prevent any surreptitious occupation of any part of it 
by French, Spanish, or any other intruders. From the Mississippi to 
the Sabine, from the Sabine to the Colorado, from the Colorado to 
the Bravo, from the mouth of that river, on the Gulf of Mexico, to 
its northern source beyond the Green Mountains, even to Lieutenant 
Fremont’s peak beyond the south pass in Oregon, — all this did 3lr. 
Adams insist upon in June, 1818, as the United States j which he 
gave away in February, 1819, six months after, because, he says, 
they had no right, made no claim to it, and whoever says so is liar, 
knave, and fool. 

Now the argument of all Mr. Adams’s den unci ition of General 
Jackson, of Mr. Tyler, of Mr. Polk, of Mr. Calhoun, of Governor 
McDuffie, of Mr. Brown, of Mr. Erving, and of me, the whole argumeut 
of not less than a volume of print, tfie result f)f ail his Midsummer 
Nights’ Dreams is, that the United StaUvH had no Hr/ht to Texas 
beyond the Sabine; that they made no claim to beyond tlu 

Colorado; that they never dreamed cd’ Texas as far as the Hra\o: 
and that, as to the Santa Fe settlements on the north of that river, 
it would have been the grossest injustice and absurdity to make any 
pretension to them. Mr. Adams has been in the habit, I have under- 
stood, of terming General Jackson a Teimcjssce barbarian. In his 
'Braintree philippics, the General’s double-dealing, imposture, folly, 
ignorance, profligacy, mendacity,— in one word, his vilbiny, — in this 
Texas affair, are painted in the blackest colours, lie is lulled 
Tiberius Caesar, Louis XI, of France, Ferdinand the Caiholit* ol 
Spain; robber, thief, hickory hero, and the like; ]Medii«a, with a 
Gorgon’s head; Ate, hot from Hell; iGaric, the pest of nations; 
Attila, the spurge of God, are conjured into Adams’s jargon, the 
wbole strain m elaborated allegation, v^ith what he pronounces over- 
^bs^ing proofs, that, as Texas never did belong to the United 
Stal^ei^r never w by them, it was monstrous kjastiee 
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to Mexico for General Jackson, by what Mr. Adams calls his God» 
defying vUlmg to rcb that country from Mexico ; and it is monstrous 
tz^uctiou of Mr. ^dams for General Jackson to express Ait aetonUh^ 
ment that our government gare it up by the Florida treaty. General 
Jackson is expressly compared by Mr. Adams to a horse thief for 
doing so ; and setting forth the defence of this horse-thief, as Mr. 
Adams says he heard him make it in Boston, he pronounces it a 
much better justification for stealing the horse than General Jackson 
has for what Mr. Adams calls stealing Texas from Mexico. What are 
we to think then of tl)e statesman, or honest man, or any man, who, after 
spending a wliole 8iiinp)er,with his unquestionably superior advantages 
and the best opportunities of making good his ease, is thus easily con* 
vieted, by the records of his own department, by a letter under his 
own signature, every line of which bears intrinsic evidence of Mr. 
Monroe’s wary patriotism, and of Mr. Adams’s peculiar diplomacy ? 
And what shall we say at that sting at a bencfiu^tor w ho warmed him 
in his kosom, wlien Mr. Adams writes of ]VIr. Monroe, that he was 
more than ifuUJTereni as to Texas. 

1 am not now arguing the Texas question. All that I am attempt- 
ing, at present, is to defend myself from Mr. Adams’s outrageous 
attack, in which many eminent personages are implicated as con- 
spirators with me to rob a neighbouring country of its possessions, 
and an hotumrai le man of his reputation. And our best ofiensive 
defence is to convict him, as this letter of his does, 

* Mr. J<Urrs.s to the Puhlic, December 7/A, 1844. 

1 tiunk my rcrulor.s will l)o not only obliged to me for 
giving this e,rp(Kse of ( wfint of integrity, and of even the 
dtM't noieis of <*onsKs((‘nt fraud, in the highest functionaries 
of the United vStates (Jovernincnt ;*but amused, if not 
mucli cdifiod, at ibis mild specimen of the manner in which 
iJm most j)ron»incnt mcm of the country carry on their 
warfare' against each otlicr. But the great fact which I 

* Thi^ author of tbiH lotter, Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, au active member of 
Of^ngreiie, tuuet not be confounded with hie brother Mr. JoBept IngereoU, who 
WTia a few yoare back United Statee^ Minister in London, a worthy epedmeu of au 

American gentleman, though be was, I believe, (like hie immediate suoceseor, 
Mf. Ikobiman, and Uurpresent iiicumbent) originally ** a Philadelphia Lawyer.’* 
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have been anxious to establish, and I think I have done 
it effectually, is that neither Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Adams, nor Clay, had the least belief ift the justice of 
the claims vrith which for sixteen years they vexed and 
harassed the Court of Spain, which they abandoned with 
reluctance, and for the assertion of which by their 
congenial successors, their own ineffectual and false 
assumptions were made the pretext. 

Prom this branch of the subject I now return to an- 
other, as heavily laden with the bitter fruits of American 
diplomacy. 
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— — 

AXNKXATIUX oF TEXAS 

!\! 'xivAii APuiirs ™War of InJopi ntlcuc^ — War with Ttixas— Battle of Saw Jaemto 
— Ovcrtiji'i-s for Anuoiatioii njecti^l by the United States — Texas turns to 
Europe for Aid— rioAitU nt Tyler's Policy — Election of Mr. Polk — flosolu- 
lir.n f «r the Auiirxatioii of Texas -Final Consummation of the Work. 

TilE opi'osition in the United States to the acquisition 
Ilf Louisiana in 18 (M w.'us very formidable to the govern- 
ment. It was fieroolv ohjectcd to in the northern portions 
of the Union as giving extension and stability to slavery, 
at all tiim s voiy odiuns there. And it was, moreover, 
oon.ddered to he in actual vitilaiion of the Constitution, 
which, it >va.s a-sseried. gave no authority to the Union, as 
it existed ilu ii. for the ac(|uisition of foreign territory. 

The nioasure wa.s. however, carried. Yet while Jeffer- 
.s<in defended its policy a.s wise and necessary, he himself 
admitted that, the letter mid spirit of the Constitution 
were both s( rain<>d to their utmost, if not stretched too far, 
to me(‘t the exigt ney of the c;ise. Defending this measure 
on tint |trinciple of necessity — the solus populi, to which 
.all acts of hjgislatii'ii are justly subservient — he proposed 
an aid of indemnity for the past transaction ; and even 
an amendment of the Constitution, for the purpose of 
a^Mng the incorporation of Florida with the Union, 
anticipated sequel to the piirt^ase of Lotusiana. 
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The prosperity which in a few years accrued to the 
newly admitted territory — which was soon divided into 
the three States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri — 
silenced all objections and converted all opponents. And 
the minds and eyes of the people, traversing with a glance 
the turbid waters of the Mississippi, were quickly and 
firmly fixed on the immense and fertile plains beyond 
them, with an admiring and a covetous gaze. Ignorant 
of the value of these unknown tracts, they had hitherto 
looked with indifference on the efforts of the govern- 
ment to extort them from Spain. But their great im- 
portance being now palpable and understood, a general 
desire for their possession began to spread throughout 
the Union. 

Hardy adventurers were, little by little, taking posses- 
sion of the soil under JVlexican grants. A few Spaniards 
and some American buccaneers roamed over the country. 
A desperado named Long, and another calleii Lafitte, “ the 
Pirate of the Gulf,” became distinguished among the 
vagrant population. The former of tlicsc men, with 
perhaps a hundred followers, w'cnt so liu' as to [lUt forward 
a mock declaration of independence. Ho lived to .see the 
country shake off the yoke of .Spain, and was soon after 
assassinated in the city of Me.vico, to which place he went 
for the purpose of sharing in the triumph (d‘ hucccs.s. 

Mexico commenced in 1821 her war for Independence 
against Spain ; and it wtus terminated, gloriously for the 
cause of freedom, in 183G, on the 12th of December of 
which year a treaty of peace, concluded at Jffatlrid, 
acknowledged the independence of Mexico, atnl her right 
to all the revolted territories in her possession. 

But as early as 1825, during the war, and about two 
yeara the recognition of Mexican independence by 
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tlie United States, as soon in fact as decency permitted 
the open avowal of their policy in making that recognition, 
but in manifest contempt of the national rights and of the 
protest of Spain, John Quincy Adams, President, and 
Henry Clay, Secretary of State, tried a first attempt to 
secure a transfer of Texas, from the rebel province of 
Mexico, whose title was of course unsound until victory 
changed the doubtful revolt into a successful revolution. 
For occupation of territory in war gives no title until the 
occupation is made permanent by a treaty of peace. Mr. 
Clay, by letter dated March ‘2.'>th, 1 825, strongly urged 
Mr. Poinsett, the United States’ minister at Mexico, to 
carrj' out the views of the President, by persuading the 
^Mexican Government to substitute for the River Sabine, 
“ cithttT the Rio Rrassos do Dios, or the Rio Colorado, 
or the Rio del Norte,” as the western boundary of 
Louisiana. 

On the 15th of ^larch, 1827, Mr. Clay renewed his 
soft- persuasions, tiu’ough the minister at Mexico, saying, 
that '• the President (.still .T. Q. Adams) thinks the present 
might be an au.spieious period for Urging negotiations to 
settle the boundary of the two Republics. The boundary 
we pn'fer,” eoiitinued Mr. Clay, “ is that, which beginning 
at the iiKuith ol' the Rio del Norte at the sea, should ascend 
the river, etcetera, to the southern ba,nk of the Arkansas 
to it.s source in latitude 4(U north ; and thence to that 
paralh'l of latitude to the South Sea.” He adds, that 
“ the government might bo disposed to pay a reasonable 
pecuniary compensation (which ho fixed at a million of 
dollai’s), and that the treaty might provide for the incor- 
j)oratiott of the inhabitants into the Union.” 

Mexiep not being willing to grant the required accom- 
modalicffl^ nothing was effected by the quasi- Whig adminis- 
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tration of Adams and Clay ; and it remained for their 
democratic successors, President Jackson and his Secretary 
of State Van Buren, to try their skill in the matter. 

Mr. Van Buren accorciingly wrote to the then United 
States’ minister at Mexico, August 25th, 1829, as follows : 
— “ It is the wish of the President that you should, with- 
out delay, open a negotiation with the Mexican govern- 
ment for the purchase of so much of the province of 
Texas as hereinafter described. The territory of which a 
cession is desired by the United States, is all that part of 
the province of Texas which lies east of. a line beginning 
at the Gulf of Mexico, in the centre of the desert, or 
grand prairie, which lies west of the Rio Nueces. The 
treaty may provide for the incorporation of the inhabitants 
into the Union.” And the sum of five million dollars was 
offered as an equivalent. 

But Mexico still <leclining, General Jackson again re- 
turned to the charge. Through Mr. Livingston, then 
Secretary of State, on the 20th of Mai ch, 1 he renewed 
to the minister at Mexico the former in.structions on the 
subject of the proposed cession. 

On the 2nd of July, 18.35, Mr. For-sytli, then Se<;retarv 
of State, repeats those irrstnictions liy de.sin; of the [mt- 
severing general, and cxpre.sses “an nnxi<ais desire to 
secure the very dc.sirable alteration iti the Imundary with 
Mexico.” 

On the 6th of August, 1835, Mr. Forsyth otice more 
instructed the United States’ minister at Mexico to 
“ Endeavour to procure the following boundary : beginning 
at the Gulf of Mexico, proceeding along the eastern bank 
of the River Bravo del Norte to the 37th parallel of 
latitude, and thence along that parallel to the Pacific.” 

“ This noble and gloriou.s proposition of General Jack- 
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son,” as Mr. Walker triumphantly calls it in his letter/ 
received no more favour than the less glorious one by 
some degrees — of latitude — of Mr. Adams, or than any of 
the others. And with this last-dated seems to have ended 
all attempts at the proposed purchase. The United States 
were thus doubly foiled. They could not persuade the 
benighted Spaniards that it was their interest to give up 
for nothing — nor the besotted Mexicans that it was theirs 
to sell for next to nothing, in comparison with its value — 
cither the whole or part of the magnificent territory, con- 
taining .iOOjOOO square miles of the richest and most 
fertile soil in the world. 

Through the whole period of the negotiations the war 
between Spain, the mother oountr}’, and Mexico, the rebel 
eoloiiV. was fiercely raging. The rebellion had had no 
ab.solute result. Even as late as July 27th, 1829, the 
•Spanish Ceneral Harr.'id.as. with .an army of 4000 men, 
hatl cajunred the Mexican city of Tampico, which he held 
until the 2(tth of Si'plendier following. Yet, on the 25th 
of Augu.st. I.S2t>. the fiite of this imporbant expedition 
being undt'ciiled, and the (pie.stion of Mexican indc- 
j)endence still I'utirt'ly in doubt, the administration of 
Jack.son and Van Huren proposed, .as we have seen, the 
purc}ia.s<! of Tt'xa.s from Mexico ; the treaty being still in 
full forc(! by whicli the littited States had confiymed the 
n’ght of •Sjiain to the much coveted territory, and while 
tlie war fi>r it.s .so\ (;rance from the mother country was 
fomented, and mainly carried on, by the enterprize and 
v.ilour of American citizens. 

That the w.'ir w.as . so cncounaged and assisted by 
the people of the United State.s, with the ulterior object 
of obtaining posse.saion of Texas, admits of not the 
smallest doubt. The premature recognition of Mexican 
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independence in 1823, the haste with which negotiations 
for the purchase were commenced by one administration, 
and the perseverance by w'hich they w'ere followed up by 
its successor, the inducements of protection and pecuniary 
aid held out to the Mexicans during their hazardous 
struggle, are proofs sufficient of the motives which urged 
the United States, in the apparently generous support 
which they gave to the revolt. No one who has looked 
into this question will give them credit for a single action 
or motive really “ noble or glorious.’' That many deeds 
of personal bravery were acted by the American settlers 
in Texas, and by the volunteers who joined them from the 
States, is true. But it is equally so that the government 
and the country at large were influenced only by ambitious 
and selfish views, and by that inordinate thinst for terri- 
torial dominion which could be quenched in nothing less 
expansive than the Pacific Ocean. 

It will have been observed that in all the attempts to 
carry out this object, not one of the Prcsi<lents, Sc<rrctaries 
of State, or ministers, talk of the proposed arrangement with 
Mexico as aught but “a transfer of Texas to the United 
States,” “a settlement of the boundary hotween the two 
Republics,” an offer of “compensation” to Mexico, “a 
purchase of a portion of the province of Texju),” “ an 
alteratioi^ in the boundaries with Mexico.” 

Not an allusion is made to ‘‘r<9-annexation,” to “rc- 
acquisition,” to “ re-posse.ssion,” “ the restoration of ancient 
boundaries,” or “ the recovery of what was once their own 
thus giving the lie by implication to all that luid b<xjn said 
before, and by anticipation to tha profligate adoption of 
those phrases, which subsequently formed the staple of 
the put forth by the leading organs of the 

aiinesaliio& party in support of their project. The 
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slipped out ill Mr. J. Q. Adams’s speech in Congress* 
before quoted. All the revived claims, in virtue of the 
}*retended acquisition of rights by the cession of Louisiana, 
were “ plainly an afterthought — a mere device conjured 
up for the occasion.” 

And how well did the inventors of this device under- 
stand the temper of the people the}" would delude, and 
how unscrupulou.sl y did they labour to delude them ! 
Knowing the feaifnl risk to the existence of the Union 
involved in the aeejuisition of Texas, these advocates of 
annexation strove, in defiance of truth and reason, to 
persuade the ignorant throughout the country that Texas 
liatl been once " their own.” and that justice dqinanded 
that, they .should •' again” obtain it. This is a precisely 
parartcl ea.ve to the whole nmss of hilse declamation 
poured out a few years ]»ro\ iously on the ijuestion of the 
north-eastern boniidary between Maine and the British 
.Vorth .Anierie.in provinces, by which the people of the 
I’nitcd .'states were run.sc'd into spurious enthusiasm, and 
aciuallv forced into a belief in their right to the territory 
claiined, which at last bi'camc as rooted as their religious 
faith. 

Seeing how the I’nited States behaved to Spain in 
reference to this Tiexas <juestion, let us now glance at their 
conduct as l•^^gal■d.s Mexico, while tracing the proceedings 
of the latter Slate in reference to Tc.vas itself. 

During the conflict with the mother country, and as 
the best means of organising and consolidating the 
national resistance, the rebel government of Mexico 
adopted, in the year 1824, a Federal Union similar to 
that existing in tin; United States ; establishing several 
independent State Governments. Texas, being incor- 
porated with the province of Cohaquila, was recognised as 
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one of those independent States, and as such admitted 
into the confederacy. 

A succession of domestic revolutions, and a number of 
Presidents in a short time, were the fruits of, and the 
obstacles to, the rapid triumpli of the new Republic. 
Military leaders quickly rose and disappeared, the general 
accusation against them, on the part of their several 
rivals, being that they had, each and all, been guilty of 
violations of the Constitution of 1824. A series of 
tyrannical despotisms all over the country, and an almost 
paralyzing anarchy, seemed to call imperatively for one 
bold Dictator, to swallow up all the rest. This fearful 
desideratum was obtained, in the peison of Santa Anna, 
an intrepid and unscrupulous soldier. He rallied the 
discontent and de.speration of the country into a success- 
ful opposition again-st Bustamente, the President of the 
Republic in 1 833 ; ami on the latter being deposed ami 
banished, Santa Anna succeeded to the Pre.sidency, almost 
immediately issuing a decree, by which all the States’ 
governments were abolished, and the whule power of the 
government concentered in himsoif 

All the separate States of the confederacy submitted, 
with the exception of the provinces of Zucatea and Texas. 
The first of these raised a force of .oOOO men to opjMt.se 
the decree. But after a vain resistance and great .slaughter 
they were defeated and reduced to entire submission. 

Texas hastened to join issue with the hitherto successful 
Dictator. She flew to army ; gallantly opposed the first 
attack of Mexican invaders on her territory, and after 
several conflicts with far inferior numl)ers, defeated Groneral 
Cos and made him and his division prisoners. 

Tbe United States, constant to their policy of fostering 
effort that might bring the possesskm Texas 
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nearer to their reach, gave Ample assistance to the re- 
cusant province, in men, money, and munitions of war. 
Without this aid the Texans could not have successfiifly 
coped with the enterprising and experienced Santa Anna, 
backed by the undivided force of Mexico, for the war 
against Spain had now virtually ceased. 

Santa ‘Anna in person soon took the place of his defeated 
Genei’al Cos, but Qiily to follow his fate. After some 
rapid military operations, attended with ferocious cruelty, 
the worst of which was the butcheiy, in cold blood, of tlie 
Texan Colonel Fannin. Colonel Bowie, the eelebrated in- 
ventor of the national weapon, the knife that bears his 
name, and nearly five hundred other prisoners of war, 
Sant^ Anna was ingloriously surprised by the Texan force, 
under Houston the newly-chosen President of the 3'oung 
Uepublic. and eaptuicd with the whole of his army, at 
the affair called by courtesy the battle of San Jacinto, in 
the month of Ajuil. I Sltd. 

This action was decisive of the war. Some feeble efforts 
an<l many empty threats were put forth by Mexico at 
various pi-riods since that event ; in defiance of the recog- 
nition of Texan independence, under the hand of Santa 
Anna ainl his chief officers, as the condition of their 
release from captivity. ' But that independence was from 
that day entirely estal)lishc<l, and out of all danger, except 
that ari.sing from tho persevering efforts, insidious and 

* TliO l>y HauU Atina an<l his officers was never ratified by 

MexioAu tSovonimout Santa Antia’H return, a f^ufficient evidence of bad 
t^tth m tin,' |)»rb of ibo <lufoated despot* This document among oilier articlee 
couUifts the following ono : 

** Ptm'lK That the President (Santa Anna), in bis official capacity as Chief of 
the Meaioim nation, and the GenoraU Don Viuceto Tilasola, Don Joee Urea, 
Dtm J<^<|uin Itamirea y Sesma^ and Don Antonio Qaooa, cbiefe of armies, do 
solemnly aok&owl«<lge, aanotiem, and ratify the full^ entire, and perfect iudepeti- 
of the Eepubiic of TexaSi with luch bouudiudee aa hereafter eet forth and 
upoti for the aame/* 
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open, of her grasping neighbour tlie United States of 
America. 

* It will be seen fi'oni the foregoing sketch that the war 
of Mexican Independence against Spain continued fifteen 
years, from 1821 to 1836 ; and that the war of Texan 
Independence lasted three years from 1833 to 1836 ; and 
that no treaty of peace was ratified between the two 
powers (Mexico and Texas), although the war had been 
virtually at an end since the battle of San Jacinto." 

The United States, from motives sufficiently 'evident, 
acknowledged the independence of Mexico in 1823, in 
about two years after the commencement of the Avar 
between that country and Spain. And on the 2oth of 
March, 182.5, two years after that recognition. Mi'. J. (). 
Adams tlie WhigPrc.sident, through Mr. Clay his Secretary 
of State, began the negotiation Avith Mexico (in full revolt 
at the time) for the acipiisition of Texas, thus endeavour 
ing to establish the principle, that the acknowledgment ol' 
Mexican independence by the Unitisl States, ;ibsolv(.-d the 
latter from all international f>b]igations to Spain, as far a> 
that question was coiiceriK.-d. Such Avas the dotJrine on 
which the negotiation Avith M(;.\'ico was based. Now, th-' 
United Stato.s, under the Democratic J’re-.id. nt Jack.son. 
acknowledged the imhqiondence of 'I'ex.-is in I sdfJ, three 
years after the commencement of her war tigainst Mexico. 
And we have Hcen that in Ih'.lO tlic Avar was, for every 
purpose of indcpcndeuco, (inished, hy the ileteat of the 

* It must lie iiiftntioned that 1'oxas, conMultArinf]: tho war ma nominally 

followed the bad oxamplo of Mexico, arul idtouvptcd occamoual niaraudinK 
expeditions acroas her frontier, wretchedly plauiied, uiweiubly Ooudiu^ted, aud 
always failing. The most remarkable of these wuh timt attemjtted in the summer 
of 1841, known ag the Santa Ke 6X{M3ditii>ti. Nothing could the ignoranes! 

ftnd incapacity with wliicb tbi» abortive foray w‘a» conducted imtil it« final 
tsapture by the Mexican forces, according to the accounts pubMahed by sotnt; of 
the Atiterioan and Kngliah a<ivciiturera engaged in it. 
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Mexican Presitlent, the capture of his army, and the signa^ 
ture of a convention equivalent to a treaty, by himself 
and his cliief officers. If in the former case- the United 
States were justified, as they pretended, in treating with 
rebellious Mexico (in 1825) for the cession of Texas, 
assuredly the reasons for treating with independent Texas, 
for the cession of any part of her territory, or tlie annexa- 
tion of the whole of it, were infinitely stronger in 1837. 

On the 4th of August in that year (Mr. Van Buren 
being the Democratic President), the republic of Texas — 
weak, di.sorganized. threatened still Ity Mexico, doubting 
her own ability to maintain her hard-won independence, 
fiwarc of the oft-repeated eH’orts of the United States 
to obtain the junetion of her territories to the great 

D O 

Tnion — foriually proposeil tlio so long-wisliod-for annexa- 
tion, thrtMigli lior acuretlilfd niiiiist(‘r nt Washington, 
(niioral Moiniiuan Ihiiu. 

On tlu‘ ‘iotii t)!' Ani;u>t. Mr. Ft>rsytli, SiH-retary of State, 
in tlu* iiaiiu* oi‘ the |HnTni])torily declhiccl the 

Tlu' gitumtls lor this iinnualiato rcjoidion of the pro- 
j»o>od annoxalinn \voi(‘ strange ('nougli, when considered 
in coniR‘(;{j\m with ali that the United States liad been 
Jala airing so liard to tdlcct for thirty-four years pre- 
\ionsly, vvi^r sinci* tlio acrpiisition of Louisiana in 1S03. 

Mr, Forsyt)} infornn fJcncral Hunt, in the first place, 

that two largo ad<litions (Louisiana and Florida) have 

boon niaili' to U\o donniiu of the United States since the 

adoption of the (^utst.itntiQn. In acquiting them this 

government was not actuated by ^merc thirst for sway 

over a iiroadcr space. The circumstance of their being 

# 

* Tho i« contained hi the fourteenth volume of the ** llegister 

of 
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colonial possessions of France and Spain renders those 
tnmsactions materially different from that which would 
be presented by the annexation of Texas. The latter is 
a State with an independent government, acknowledged 
as such by the United States, and claiming a territor}' 
beyond, though bordering on the region ceded by France 
in the treaty of the 30th April, 1803.” 

But the second section of Mr. F'or.syth’s official refusal 
is still more startling. 

He goes on to say, So long a.s Texas remains at war 
while the United States are at peace with her adver.sary. 
the proposition of the Texan minister-plenipotentiary neces- 
sarily involves the question of war with that adversary. 
The United States are bound to !Me.\ico by a treaty of 
amity and commerce, which will be scrupulously observed 
on their part, as long as it can be rea.sonably hoped that 
Mexico will peiTonn her duties and respect our rights 
under it. The United States might ju.stly be su^ijjecred of 
a disregard of the friendly purposc.s of the com])aet if the 
overtures of General Hunt were to be- even icserved for 
future consideration ; as this would imply a disposition on 
our part to espouse the quarrel of Texas with Mexico - a 
disposition wholly at variance witl) the spirit of tlie treaty, 
with the uniform policy and tiic obvious welfare of the 
United States.” 

The history of diplomacy furnishes no in.stance of 
greater want of carnlour, nor the history of States a 
greater absence of generosity, than is contained in tin* 
above paragraph, well known to be not merely the dicta - 
tionj but the production of Mr. Martin Van Buren. 

Well might Texas be indignant and di8gust<^?«l After 
all her efforts to effect a separation from Mexico, for the 
oft^iTOwed purpose of meeting the wishes and views of 
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the U iijted States by a junction of the two countries, after 
all the sacrifices on the one hand and the encouragement 
and promises on the other, Texas found herself at the very 
moment of success, and having overcome all obstacles, 
heartlessly thrown aside, to sink or swim on the political 
ocean, without pilot or chart by which to shape her 
perilous course. 

And what were the excuses for the rejection of her 
offer ? 

First, that Texas was at war with Mexico. 

And in what position was lyfexico while the United 
States laboured haid for succe.ssive years to obtain from 
her government the annexation of Texas ? Was she not 
at war witli Sjiain 'i And if it were tlien right and fair 
to ani^cx to the I'nited States a large portion of Mexidb, 
what possible objection could there be against a Union 
with Texas on this grouinl of war? 

But the war w:is notoriou.sly at an ctid- -and the excuse 
was in tnerv .sense a inockcrv. 

But secondly, .says Mi-. \'ah Buren, by his organ Mr. 
For.syth, '•the rnit<-d States was bound to Mexico by a 
treaty ofainiiy : and to do anything implying a disregard 
of tilt' friemlly jiurjioses of the comjiact would be at 
variance with tin' umform polinf of the Unitetl States.” 

This wa.s gravely assorted by Mr. Van Buren as Pre- 
sitlont in 18:i7, the very man who, as Secretary of State 
in 18'20. ojicned a nogtitialiou with Moxico for the annexa- 
tion of this very same territory of Texas, while Mexico 
wa.*! at war with Spain, and while a “treaty of amity” 
o.'dstod Itelween the United States and Spain. 

One is really puzzled whether to be more amazed at 
the sophistry or amiwcd by the codlness of this trans- 
action. 
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The truth of the case was this. Van Buren, cunning 
and timid, a stickler for appearances, dared not in the 
face of the world venture on the annexation of Texas so 
soon. The acknowledgment of independence was too 
recent — its object too obvious. The policy was to delay 
awhile, till the decencies of public law and the pro- 
prieties of comity were to a certain degree satisfied — 
and then ! 

Even Mr. Walker, in his peculiarly unintentional candour, 
admits the fact, while making it an argument for his own 
case. 

“ It is true,” says he, “ tliat in 1837, witliin a few weeks or 
months succeeding our recognition of tlio inili'[)endenee of Te\fis, 
and before her recognition by any foreign powers, it iniglit liavi' 
siAjected us to unjust imputations, and ttiereforo iniglil have been 
deemed inexpedient, at such a time, and under sueh rirciimxfanccx, u. 
reannex Texas by a treaty to tliis Union.” Letter, [i. 7. 

The Italics arc Mr. Walker’s own. ;in<l lie eonM Imvc 
got but small credit for therii from Mr. \';ui limi ii. 

Had General .Tackson been President, in I 8.i7 he jM'i - 
bably would have been less scrupulosis than his wary ^?ic 
cessor, although he figure.s also in this long ehapter id 
inconsistencie.s, in a way to show that notwithsiamling hi.s 
arduous efforts to obtain possession of Tmvas in 182:), 
1833, and ISS-O, he saw no no(re.s.sity at all for its occupa- 
tion in 1820. In it recently publi.slied letter of hi.s, to 
Mr. Monroe, at that time President, General .Iac.k.son 
gives' his approval to the Florida tiavaty and the boumlary 
it gave to Louisiana, declaring his opinion emphatically 
that “a hostile army would never attetript an inva-sion of 
the United States from the side of Texas.” Yet it i.*) on 
mtlttwrj grounds only; and from Hbe bugbear apprehension 
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of a British invasion, via Texas, that Jackson afterwards 
lent his voice to swell the chorus for annexation. But if, 
in reference to this transaction, Jackson showed some of 
the w^aywardness and forgetfulness of old ago. Van Buren 
played the not more dignified part of an amorous coquette, 
leading on, by every art, the proposal he longed for, and 
rejecting it when made, from pretended scruples, hoping 
by protracting consent to make ti’iumph more secure. 
Fedina h'ute is however a deceptive practical axiom, 

** If YOU will not when yon may, 

Wlu'u you will she may say nay,” 

has great proverbial wisdom in its moral. There is many 
a sl^p 'iwixt c\ip and lij>. Delays an' dangerous; and in 
this case they |>roYed almost fatal. 

Texas -haled, deceived, atid spurned by the government 
of tlie I'niietl Slates- turned at once to Europe for the 
realization ef her h(>pes of independence. Recognised by 
England, France, and other countries of tlie old world, the 
feeling of her growing I'orce atid the sense of her interests 
were awakmied in the young Hejatblic ; and she went on 
gr.adually attaining, but with \arious fluctuations between 
old ;ittaehni(ml.s and ik'w connections, an understanding of 
what was wi.se.st and be.st for her to do. 

Tlit^ jiioilern history of Texan policy was known in 
Fngland, thiaaigii the publications of Mr. Kennedy and 
others, far better than that of tbo-so remote periods — those 
ilarlv .ages of Aineric.an diplomacy — on which I hope I 
liavo succeeded to throw some light. I do not therefore 
now enter into tlcttiils of what was done, or into specu- 
lations as to how it was done on the part of the British 
and Texan governments, to strengthen and consolidate 
tlioir commercial connection. I will confine myself to the 
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prooeedii^ of the United States, the progress of which 
was so abruptly checked in the manner described. 

Van Buren and Forsyth were the victims of miscalcu- 
lation — nothing more. They fully imagined that they 
had time enough before them to carry the affair to a suc- 
cessful termination, and in Mr. Van Buren’s own peculiar 
way. They reckoned with a blind confidence, approaching 
to fatuity, on Van Buren ’s being re-elected President for 
a second term. And had he been so they would .assuredly, 
in fitting time and season, have brought to bear a renewal 
of the proposal they had once rejected. But the political 
wheel turned round the wrong way for the completion of 
their schemes. The election of 1840 ended in Van Buren’s 
entire defeat ; and General Uan-ison was chosen to take 
his place by a large majority of the States. 

Harrison was inaugurated on the 4th of March 1841. 
Within a month from that day he died. And ^fr. 
John Tyler, the Vice-Pre.sident. wa.s called on, in accord- 
ance with the forms of the Constitution, to fill the 
Office of Chief magistrate of the I’nion, for tlic unex- 
pired remainder of the four ye<'irs constituting tite Pro 
sidential term. 

The struggles of this “.accidental” President between 
the two parties he had successively betnayed .and by wbich 
he was successively rejected, will form curious matter 
for American history. I have now only to touch on that 
one memorable transaction of his career by rne!Hi.s of 
which he contrived to cause moi-e risk to the future secu- 
rity of his country than by all his previous attempts, 
which only damaged the stability of the two dominant 
but left all great national principles unharmed. 

Qii ;ibe 22d of April, 1844, Mr. Tyler sent a roc^s^e to 
winouncing tliat he had concln4ed a treaty with 
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the Texan Government, for the annexation of that republic 
to the United States. 

The particular manner in which this treaty was nego- 
tiated, the way in which Mr. Tyler and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Upshur, coaxed the government of Texas to 
make the proposal, tlie undignified correspondence com- 
menced by Upshur, and carried on after his melancholy 
death by Mr. Calhoun, the paltry fabrications about English 
interference, and the rejection of the treaty by the Senate 
of the United State have been related and commented on 
by many good authorities : and with the exception of a 
few Tyler newsjiapers — and there existed none such of anj^ 
weight or character — these measures met with general 
reprjjbation even in tlie United States. Mr. John Quincy 
Adams was not, in American phrase, a very reliable 
authority on any subject opposed to his immediate pre- 
judices. lint on this occasion he so felicitously and cha- 
racteristically descril>e<l the doings of Mr. Tyler, that I will 
transcribe the j>assage and adopt it as genuine history. 

“ You nrc aware lli.it .lohu Tvk r, the Vice-President of the United 
States^ aotinir as Presidtuil. and self-styled President of the United 
vStaies, tiurini^ liie last session of Congress, laid before the senate for 
their eonsidfrat !<»n and action, a paper, purporting to be a treaty for 
the .aruiexation of the repuhlie of Texas, including several states of 
the republic of Mexico, assumed by the constitution of Texas as 
forming part of lu'r territories, hut ne^er having been so, to these 
Htaies. The history of the negotiation of that treaty, if ever 
written* will unfidd a scries of transactions surpassing in profligacy 
anything which ever sullied the annals of this confederation. It was 
rejected by a majority of more than two-thirds of the senate, and 
rltereby the honour of the country was redeemed by that body. The 
whole trauHaction was in flagrant violation of the constitution, and 
its consummation, had it been efiected, wyould have been itself a 
dbsoiuiioh of the existtag Union. It was an attempt fraudulently 
to intrude upon the free states of the Confederation a new swarm of 
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states, frith constitutions stained frith human blood, tainted with 
perpetual hereditary slavery, and repudiating the self-evident truths 
of the Declaration of Independence, of 4th July, 1776, And to this 
swarm of God-defying states, this unhallowed league and covenant 
pledged a right of admission to the senate of two slave-traf&cking 
senators to each state, and into the House of llepresentatives, and 
the electoral colleges of President and Vice-President a double repre- 
sentation of all the slaveholders of the intruding states. To have 
submitted to such a compact of infamy, would have been to sink 
yourselves into the vilest and most helpless of slaves, nor would you 
have submitted to it while a drop of republican blood circulated in 
your veins.” 


And this passage from Mr. Adams’s .speech at Bridge- 
water in Massachusetts introduces a main feature in the 
moral aspect of the Tc.Ka.s Question, whicli I have hitherto 
avoided, as unncce.ssary to be mooted in the consideration 
of its merely historical or <liplomatic l)caring.s. I allude 
to the fact so well known, that the enr.se of slav<Ty was 
introduced into Te.vas, and that to porpt^tuaie it w:is one 
of the chief objects of the anne.vation of the country to 
the United States. But of this l)y and bye. 

On the rejection of the treaty of atme.xatiou by tin 
United States Senate, a new and bold dev icf; wa.s imagined, 
namely the admission of Te,va.s into the I’nion, l.v eon- 
current resolutioii.s of the two luanches or(’enxres,« ; arid 
the most active measures were resorted to i>y .Mr. Tyler 
and the adherents of Mr. Calhoun, to pic['are the Ame- 
rican people by the most tempting argnment.s to entevtain 
the Question in the newly proposed form. And thi.s was 
attended with complete 8ucces.s, in as far a.s the Dennu-ratit- 
party was concerned*. 

Scorned and scoffed at by the whole country, without 
beyond the circle of mean expectant* on 
wboii he had still the power of conferrii^ for 
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year or less remaining of liis own term of service, Mr. 
Tyler clung to the belief that by pressing forward his 
plans for tiic annc.vation of Texas he might secure his 
election as President in November, 1844, for which office 
he had the weakness to get himself nominated by some of 
his clique. In this hope he utterly failed. He was 
obliged for very .shame’s siike to retire almost at once 
from the contest he had .so fooli.shly tempted, for he soon 
discovered that ho liad not the remotest chance of obtain- 
ing a single electoral vote out of the 275, on the majority 
of which the election depended. 

Put in withdrawing hi.s name he could not unfortu- 
nately take back the great mi.schicf with which it had 
beoi^ identified. The jiroposed annexation of Texas, 
which cvi'ii the mo.'<t rabid of the Democratic jiarty wmiild 
havt' spurned .''ooner than take Tyler along with it, W’as 
imw .sei/eil on as the only elVectiial principle on xvhich 
iliat givat ]>arry had any certain chance of combatting 
the elaims td' Henry C’l.iy. and of the enormous inilucnce 
(if the Whigs, wliii had unanimously chosen him for their 
e.aa lidaie at the eoincntioii held f )r the purpo.se of such 
nominal inn at U.diimore in the month of May, 1844. 

“ Anm xation of Texas ” became from that moment 
the watchword of tlu^ Democratic j>arty. Everj’^ other 
object was merged in thiit ; (W'ery other rallying-cry 
drowiii'd in its voeifm'ous ntterance. It rang from one 
end of the country to the other. Raised in the south, 
it was re-echoed from north, cast, and west, until its 
reverberations c(mtered in the heart of the Union, to be 
thence stmt out again in loud appeals to the most excitable 
paj^ioms of tlie people at largo. 

The effects of this movement were astounding. Indi- 
viduals and mass meetings, clubs, legislative bodies even, 
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who a few short months before had denounced the pro- 
posed measure as fraught with danger to the country, 
unconstitutional, unwise, inhuman — now suddenly changed 
their note, and yelped in full cry in favour of the plan, 
with all its anticipated risk and prognosticated ruin. 
There was never known such an entire abandonment of 
opinion, such total abnegation of principle for partyV 
sake. 

But the principle being adopted and proclaimed, who 
was to be fixed on as the leader capable of carrying it into 
operation 1 There was the rub. 

A Democratic convention assembled for the solution of 
this difficulty at Baltimore, the scene of the late Whig 
meeting, and in a few weeks after that had chosen its 
candidate, with the confident expectation of triumph, a 
number of Democratic names were put forward h.s candi- 
dates for the nomination. Calhoun, Buchanan, Ca.ss, and 
various others, with more or less claims to consideration, 
were on the list, but Martin V^'ln Jhireii wa.s believed to be 
the man on whom the dioice would fall. 

The result entirely falsified thi.s belief. VOin Buten had 
already sealed his fate by one of tho.se compo.sitions u hich 
have signalised his political career, and wlii<;h might 
justify the displacing the word .lesuiti.sm ' from the 
American language, and substituting “ Van Burenistn ’ 
in its stead. lie, too, as well as Mr. Polk, had l)eeu ques- 
tioned about Texas. But he had not answered as well- 

at least for his own purposes. With the recollection of 
his former coquetry before bis eyes he had not the bold- 
ness, as Jackson bad, to repudiate his former opinion- — or 
the words in which his presumed opinion had been 


* See WebatW's 
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couched. He nibbled at the bait held out to him, but he 
could not take it all, or all at once. He answered in his 
usual verbose, hesitating style. He blew hot and cold. 
He was, in fact, too feeble for the crisis, and it ruined him. 
He was rejected by the convention. 

Among the other prominent candidates there w'as not 
one with sufficient influence to rally a majority of the 
votes. Sectional and personal prejudices ran so high as 
successively to swamp them all. The convention v^as 
coming fast to chaos. Every day their proceedings 
became more and more confused. The Whigs, who 
watched the affair, were in rajitures. The Democrats, 
wlio wailed ever it, were in des[)air. Betting became 
ah»4>st stagnant. Henry Clay for the Presidency against 
the whole field of his contpetitors was offered at any odds. 
All were offerers ; there were no takers. When a sudden 
inspiration fell upon the tissembled convention — a gleam 
of reflectcil light from the memory of the Whig conven- 
tiiui of four years j)reviouS“ which, rejecting the strong 
men. Clay and t'cott, had unanimously chosen an “avail- 
able nullity. ( Jeiieral Harrison, as their candidate, and 
had triumphantly elcadcd him to the Presidential chair. 
I’o a<lo|it this e.xample now was easy for the Democrats. 
No (la lings of gratitude, attachment, or respect to indivi- 
duals stouil in their way'. To fling aside their best men, 
.all those whose former services gave them claims, was a 
matter of lu) difficulty ; and there were plenty of inferior 
imlividiials in the ranks from among whom to choose. 
What they wanted was not a lever of groat might to 
heave the party into power, but a small and steady pivot 
round which its machinery might, revolve. “Polk!" 
shouted some one by chance. Echo caught the word, 
unconscious of the name ; and by acclamation Polk was 
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chosen. Who he was scarcely anybody knew ; but what 
little was known of him was in his favour. He was a 
satellite of Andrew Jackson, and there was no disgrace 
in attending the movements of that star of magnitude. 
He was of good moral conduct, was not accused of ■whist 
playing, and was believed to be no great drinker of wine. 
He had served for a session as Speaker of Congi-ess, and 
in that station had heroically borne a gross personal 
insult from Clav without demanding redress ; and on the 
Texas question he had gone the whole hog ! This was 
enough. He was unanimously nominated, and, to his 
own astonishment and that of the wondering country, in 
about six months more he was President elect of the 
United States. 

I will not pause here to moralise on tlie result of this 
strange and unlooked-for election. 1 have' allude'd to it 
merely as an episode to the great question (^u wliich it 
depended. But two minor points connected with it must 
be noticed. Mr. Dallas was chosen V ice-Preside-nt. and 
the Oregon question was tacked to that (^f Texas in ordei- 
to form a united shibboleth for the patty. Polk ;uid 
Dallas were the names invoked : .iml Oregon the 

things typified. But the .second imuilioned in each ctt.se 
were mere accessories of their antecedents. Iktlk for 
Texas, and Tcxa,s through Polk, became two ab.soiute 
articles of the American Democratic crt.'od. 

Poor Mr. Tyler complained bitterly that Mr. Polk h.ol 
stolen his thunder ; and that he had not only also purloined 
his favourite hobby, but ridden on it up to the very portal 
of the “ White House,” which he wa.s just then prepared 
to evacuate. But he still resolved that the annexation of 
Texas should be, by book or by crook, the great work of 
hiB kttiall administration. And, accordingly, no sooner 
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was Congress re-assembled in December, 1844, than 
another Tyler-Texan message was laid before it. And 
on that hint the House of llepresentatives spake. Hold- 
ing Tyler still cheaper than ever, the Democratic members, 
nevertheless, fell seriously to w'ork to carry out the scheme 
of his policy. Long and animated debates took place, on 
a dozen or more different sets of resolutions, proposed by 
as many different men, for the immediate annexation. 
Among these sets one did at last prevail. They were 
proposed by a !Mr. Brown, and they were finally carried 
by a majority of about twenty members. 

From the House these resolutions were carried into the 
Senate, ami referred to the committee on foreign affah’S, 
eoiiaisting of five members of that body, who, through 
their cliairm;m. made a report early in the month of 
February, decidedly rejecting the re.solutions by a majority 
of four members to one. A debate on receiving this 
report came on. on the Idth of February, and mixed up 
with it came the consideration of a bill ivroposed by Mr. 
Benton, in lieu of the re.solutions sent up from the House 
of K(;preseuta(ives. rejecting the princijde of immediate 
aiine.Nution, ami calling for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to negot iate with the government of Texas suitable 
terms foi' the acconi|tlishment of the union, in fitting time 
and .season. 

The debates in the ISenato on these conflicting propo- 
sitions w(ire animated and acrimonious. But they ended 
on the 27th of February in the adoption of a resolution for 
annexing Texas to the United States, which, having been 
immediately approved by the House of Representatives, 
and subsequently receiving the sanction of the President, 
acquired all the force of a law. 

Mr. Tyler, being at the last gasp of his accidental 

ViiL. tt. 
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honours, despatched a messenger in “haste, post haste” to 
Texas "with this news. The following extract from the 
“ Globe ” newspaper at Washington, the great organ of 
democracy and annexation, thus treats this worthy finale 
of the proceedings : — 

Mr. Tyler’s Haste. — We understand that Mr. Tyler mounted 
one of his relations as an express, to hasten to communicate to Texas 
that he, as President of the United States, had made his election as to 
the alternatives contained in the late act of Congress, looking to the 
admission of Texas into the Union, and that he had chosen that 
alternative which it is known could not have commanded a majority 
in the senate, and had rejected that which carried the majority in the 
house up from ticenty-two to Jifty-six. 

Mr, Tyler knows well that Congress did not intend to intrust the 
discretionary power of the act to his hands. He knows well that, \l' 
he had appointed the commissioners necessary under one of the 
alternatives of the act, they would not have been confirmed to carry 
out his instructions. He has, therefore, seized upon that portion of 
the legislative enactment, which, if aci^eededto by Texas, may involve 
future diflSculties in our own Congress, and mar the concord now 
existing among the friends of tlie measure, wViich can alone iu-mn* 
its happy consummation. He has taken the alternative, meant by 
the law to he conferred on the American Prt sideiit, wfiose duty it 
will be to effect the Measure, from him, and givt*n it to the Te.xari 
executive. 

But, apart from all consideration.s of publii! policy, what will the 
country think of the propriel^ and decorum of tids attempt to forestall 
the action of the chief magistrate chosen hy the people witli au 
especial eye to this question, and to whom alone it is notorii>us the 
. discretion confided in the act of Congress vras intended to apply ? 
It is clear that, as Mr. Tyler began his presidential career in virtue 
of an accident, that he means to take the benefit of the whole chapter 
of accidents^ to blend himself with results having their origin in the 
counsels of Generals Jackson and Houston, and which hk inauspicious 
management has so far marred in their progress. 

Ap<i such is the history of the Texas Question in tin%se 
OMffliiial points which have involved the foreign policy of 
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the United States. The motives which urged so many of 
the leading men and so large a portion of the people to 
persevere per fas out nefas, for so long a period towards 
the attainment of the project, may briefly be classified 
under three distinct heads. 

First. — Tlie hope of thereby extending and perpetuating 
the institution of negro slavery in the United States, 
and of finding in Texas a better market than else- 
where for their slaves. 

Second.- The certainty of greatly increasing the value of 
the public stock of Texas and of the public lands 
^lerotofore granted or sohl by the Mexican govern- 
ment. 

Third. — The immoderatt' passion for national aggran- 
di.senieiit, common to the inhabitants of all parts of 
the country. 

The fust, of the.se motives is of course more prevalent in 
the .Southern or .slave states than in the other parts of the 
Cnion, but even in the free states of the North and East 
it had many supporters. Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of 
.State, openly avowed it in his notorious letter to Mr. 
King, the United States’ Minister at Paris, that most un- 
becoming <locument, scarcely worthy of notice in England, 
but which satisfied many persons in America that Mr. 
Callioun was entirely unfit for any post which should 
unite a sense of dijdomatic discretion with broad views 
of jKiliey. 

Nothing could so completely prove the worthlessness of 
some of the advocates of Texan annexation on this ground, 
as the meanness with which they strove to evade that 
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poiiiion of the question, or the hj^pocrisy with which they 
argued against their own principle, with the view of 
deceiving the opponents of slavery. Mr. Walker, quoting 
another strenuous upholder of this “ peculiar institution of 
the south ” and advocate for “ re-annexation ” — j>ar nobile 
fratrun — ^favoured the world "with some specimens of 
patriotic and philanthropic reasoning ; but I have trans- 
ferred the extract from his memorable letter to the 
chapter in this work which treats at large the question 
of negro slavery. 

The second motive of these plotters for annexation was 
shared by a large body of speculators in land scrip. 

The third class of motives for annexation was common 
to the universal mass of the American people. And were 
it not for political antipathies on the one liand, and 
personal enmities on the other, both .supporteil by the 
zealous apprehensions of the abolition party throughout the 
Union, the whole country would no*doubt have voted with 
one heart and one voice for thi.s prodigious e.vtonsion of 
national territory, and have hailed Joyfully tlic- coiuing 
events, without giving a thought to the <leep shadows in 
which they were shrouded. 

The annexation of Texas met with very strong, and 
in some instances very violent opposition in the United 
States, not only on grounds of jiolicy ami expediency, 
but of constitutional principle. But, unfortunately, the 
question became one of party, and therefore, like all such, 
was generally argued with the vehemence of factious 
hatred rather than patriotic zeal. So little respect is 
paid to individual opinion, and so little confidence placed 
in public men, that whatever they say carries no con- 
viction with it, out of their own circle of interests and 
opinions. They are viewed merely in the light of lawyers, 
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making the best case they can for the party that pays 
them best. 

It was, therefore, in vain that Chancellor Kent, Mr. 
Gallatin, and other veterans solemnly pronounced the 
proceedings of Congress, tencling to the annexation of 
Texas, by joint resolutions instead of by treaty, as entirely 
unconstitutional, and also that no power^ is conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States for the admission 
of a foreign state into the Union.* Materials enough to 
form many volumes have been furnished on this topic, 
in the shape of reports, protests, speeches, messages, and 
essays. Daniel Webster was understood to be the author 
of a sei ies of resolutions to the same effect, promulgated 
by aA anti-amiexatiou convention held in Doston. But 
hi.s connection witli the proceedings was enough to make 
them full .'ilill-boni. Kotoriously the pensioned agent in 
the United States' Senate, of the wealthy manufacturers 
and hoMer.s of mannfaetnring stock of that city, his 
voice wa.s .stilled in the cotton, f?'om the profits of which he 
was ]iaid. And so with the rest. Unless among their 
own jiartv. the • groat men ’’ of the Union arc small 
imiecd. 

^ ri MMi Kunt on An.vkxatio.v and tuk Inva.sion of Mexico. — 

( Ki'iif. h.'ts his jmlgincnt. both upon tho ponding war with 

Moxiro, »iul itriniary nnisc, tho aniioxation l>y Coiigros.s of Texas. In a letter 
ft» Hon, (boTott havi.s, lio say.s, “I aokuowledgo your speech of January last on 
tbe Annexation t>f 'roxiis. I have }»cru«ed it with much satisfaction, and I deem 
it perfectly conclusive that tho annexation of Texas by concurrent resolution of 
(’ongrens was unwarrantabb*, and a usurpation of the treaty ^making power; in 
4'.vci|r view violent, unjust, unconHtitutional,and most pernicious and unprincipled, 
and will lead to tho ruin of tlio Union.*' 

Clmnctdlor Kent bail previously written a letter to Mr. Davis, on the receipt of 
a copy of his spt?«<'h against the Mexican war, made in the Houso of Representa- 
tives, in May, 1846. in which ho declared his hearty concurrence in thesentimeuta 
oxprcMisod by Mr, D. Ho avowed, in terms of peculiar diatinctnoss and strength* 
that Mr. Folk harl himself begtin the war against Mexico, in violation of the con- 
stitution* and that an independent Congress would impeach him for it — [Western 
Citisen, Paris. Kv.l 
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No powerful expression of public feeling hostile to 
annexation took place in the free states. The Boston 
Convention stands alone. The Whigs elsewhere appeared 
to have been paralysed by their failure in the struggle for 
the presidential election a few months previously, They 
thought it vain to attempt to stem the torrent ; and they 
placed all their reliance on the members of their party in 
the United States’ Senate, where the decision of the 
question rested. 

And now, in conclusion of my ta.sk, I must revert to 
my starting assertion, that the real merits, objects, and 
ends of the Texas Question, as far as the United States 
were concerned, hay in a nut shell. This homely figure of 
speech I now mean briefly to develope. Having stripped 
the question of its extraneou-s coverings it nakedly 
amounts to this ; 

Is the balance of political power, and with it the seat of 
government, to be transferred from the Atlantic stat<.‘s of 
the Union to those of the West 1 

This was the real question, hidden under a mass of 
verbiage, sophistry, and contradiction, the question never 
once fairly mooted, or o[)enly argncil by the parties 
concerned. It is too comprehensive, and too vti.st in its 
consequences on the future fate < 4 ' the country, to lie 
embraced by the narrow vision of party men ifi the United 
States. It was obscurely hinted at, but never largely 
discussed. Local interests and personal objects absorbed 
the keenest intellects engage«l. The slave holder of ^ht! 
South, the farmer of the West, the manufacturer atnl ship 
owner of the East and North, no daubt entered deejdy 
into the affair. But their depth is but shallowness com- 
pared to the fathomless profbtmd ifi which the great 
future of this prodigious country is hidden, While they 
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fritter away their minds in dribblets of legislation, the' 
mighty flood of human progress is moving onward, rapidly 
but unfelt, and only visible in the quick-recurring pheno- 
mena of political events, which, though viewed as mere 
ordinary accidents, are links in the chain of the world’s 
destinv. 
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Definition of Happiness — Deficiency of the European Elements for it in America 
— Negative Advantages— Mysteries of Maternity — A Boston Boy — Middle 
aged Young Men-— Political Unlteadiness — Levity and Conceit— Changing 
Names — Reasons for it — Confusion in Names of Towns — Patriotic Names of 
Towns — Extraordinary Wager— A Political Hoax, 

There is a prevalent opinion in Europe that the 
Americans are an unhappy people. It ha.s also been 
stated that “ there Ls less misery and less unhappiness in 
America, than in any other part of’ the world.” This 
latter opinion strongly bears out my own rej>eated notion 
of the medium tone predominant in the whole colouring of 
social and moral existence throughout the country ; and 
it may require some comment. 

Happiness is a state of feeling very difficult to define. 
It is not, like heiflth, susceptible of a gfaieral apj)licaiion 
to all human beings. It depends in a great measure on 
temperament, on the cafiahility of enjoyiuent, on the 
depth or shallowness of each individual’s philosophy. It 
is an abstraction, out of the reach of measurement or 
calculation. When composed of negative advantages, such 
as the absence of suffering, it must be called only con- 
tentment. But all the positive goodf of life, hefiltb, 
wealth, domestic affection, and every combination of 
refinement, will not 'make happy those who want Hie 
bttpyaf^ of spirit and tlie fulness of hea^ tlmt leap iu»d 
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gush forth, to meet tho blessings which Heaven has 
showered on them. 

It is certain that the American people within the 
bounds of civilization are strikingly deficient in that 
elasticity of character. Their moral movements seem 
without a spring. Those of their physical action arc 
analogous. Beginning in early youth, children show little 
or none of the mischievous vivacity so common in Europe. 
The games of boyhood arc tame in comparison with ours. 
The attempts at rounders, hockey, or football, are lazy 
parodies on what we perfonn — or have performed. 
English cricket, iScotch golf, or Irish hurling are not 
played b}' natives of the United States. I believe some 
English gentlemon in New York have lately got up 
cricked matches, in which no doubt a fc\v adventurous 
Americans may mix ; but I never heard of a Fives Court; 
and it was not until the year 1S4() that the first racket 
court (if I am rightly informed) was built in that city. 

I never saw or heard of a running match, jumping match, 
or leaping with (In' j>ole. There arc no j)acks of hounds 
to be followed on foot by the country people. Fox-hunting 
is al{og('tln'r unknown ; and coursing is o(pially so, for the 
excellent reason that there arc no animals of tho genus 
lupus on the American continent corresponding to those 
in Europe c.allci! Inirc's. The non-existencomf these manly 
sports which make tlic young pco])lc of Europe so gay, 
an<l vvhicJi keep middle-aged people from feeling (although « 
unfortunately they cannot keep them from growing) old, 
is the main cause of that anxious and care-worn look 
which gives the Yankee his proverbially melancholy air. 

Ai» English professor of gymnastics at Boston once 
attempted, during my residence there, an exhibition of 
feotrracing, throwing the sledge, climbing a greased pole, 
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and catching irsoiqp-tail^ pig. It was a total iailure, and 
attracted no attention. The prize on the top of the pole 
was reached by a boy dragged up by ropes. And even 
the pig (an American one of coarse) refused to run. He 
was, in the words of the newspaper account, “ too lazy 
mud comfortable by half ; ” but the editor added, in 
characteristic phraseology, “the whole affair was conducted 
in a very orderly and gentlemanly manner.” 

The Americans are certainly far from being a happy 
people, as we understand the term. In the northern and 
Eastern portions of the Union they are from climate a 
wintry people ; but the want of physical energy gives to 
their amusements the air of southern indolence. The 
great fun of the boys is “ coasting ” down hill on the 
frozen snow, lying flat on little square bo.xes called “ belly- 
flumps.” They rarely pelt each other with snow-balls : 
and the young men I may literally say nerer skated in 
my time of residence, that exerci.se being confined to mere 
boys. The girls have no enjoyment in the winter season 
beyond being driven out in sleiglis, tlie iiaino for the 
European traineaux, wrapped up in cloaks, and shivering 
with cold. No woman, I verily believe, ever ventured 
for pleasure on an ice-covered pond in America. Long, 
bracing walks in the environs of towns or country resi- 
dences are not practised. Hut boys and girls alike slide 
in the streets on their way to or from school ; and the 
•^side-walks ” are covered with the inconvenience of this 
recreation, not less inelegant for young females than dan- 
gerous for passers-by. In the south there is still less 
chance than towards the north of the species of enjoyment 
I allude to. The enervating heats of summer, and the 
aidless of autumn, leave {)ut little vigour for the active 
puRWia of the temperate months which follow ; while the 
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insecurity of person and property in the atmosphere of 
slave-influence main^ins a tone of anxious watchfulness 
that debars the free population from the real advantages 
of freedom. 

But, notwithstanding all this, I do not consider the 
Americans to be, strictly speaking, an unhappy people. 
They are so deficient in all strong emotion, whether for 
weal or woe. that their pleasure cannot become joy, nor 
their grief amount to sufiering. They laugh and weep, 
are glad or sorry ; but true to the general principle in all 
tilings, the community at large, with occasional exceptions 
springing from religious fanaticism, cannot be said to rise 
or fall from the ordinary level that precludes all sus- 
ceptiijiility of either an elevated or depressing nature. 
Undoubtedly tins middle state of existence is far better 
for the mass of mankind than the whirl of passionate 
li'olings which keci>s both body and mind on the rack ; 
but anient individuals, who live on excitement and flourish 
in excess, have little to look for in America but dis- 
ajipointmcnt, except in the resources of gambling and 
dissipation, I’olitics and Trade being the absorbing 
legitimate j>ursuits, and politics being on the narrowest 
s('ale, nu mind has much chance of expanding, even should 
the ambition for expansion exist, but in the winding and 
loo often devious ways of commercial adventure. 

One guaranU'o against actual unhappiness in the 
American is the absence of anxiety on the score of 
his own or his family’s well-doing in the world. He 
is vpiite free from the gnawing inquietude of the 
great mass of Englishmen with children to provide for 
and hut stant means for their provision. With every 
avenue to home occupation choked up, almost the onty 
rasource for them are the distant and unhealthy colonies, 
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at the cruel cost of long separation which parental tender- 
ness fears will be eternal. The Yankee looks on his 
young brood complacently as it grows quickly into man- 
hood, rough and ready for anything, and with infinite 
variety of resources and abundant fields for the exercise of 
industry and talent. 

This absence from deep domestic care lessens no doubt 
the strength of feeling for those beings who are so 
helpless, for we always love best those who are dependent 
on us. But it leaves the mind free from agitation, and 
at liberty to follow those public pursuits which no one 
trammelled with private cares can properly attend to. It 
is thus that the Americans, whatever their professions or 
trades, become almost all politicians. To business they 
devote their minds ; to politics their affections. They 
become active thinkers, but without ennobling subjects for 
thought. They arc absorbed in petty fjucstions ; they look 
grave, but they are not consequently unhappy. Their 
excitement is intense though w'ithout endearment. They 
do not indulge in the more graceful and more frivolous 
enjoyments to which the Euro{)can resorts, in their hours 
of relaxation, which are rarely “ hours of ea.se.” I’lu'y bas e 
nevertheless great plca.surc in their gravity, and in mental 
wrestlings with subjects that leave the heart untouched. 

This is not. pleasure in the European sense ; nor would 
it quite satisfy Democritus or his di.sciple.s, ^vho hold 
laughing to be the best business of life. But do the four 
players at a whist table, or the two antagoni.st.s in a game 
of chess, present a lively picture of enjoyment ? No ; yet 
the members of the “ Portland,” like Mr. Morphy and his 
rivals, have no doubt their thrills of excitemeit, and are 
as happy after their fashion as the gayest and fastest 
dancers in town. 
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Tho Americans ought not therefore to be ranked as an 
unhappy people. They possess one great element of true 
happiness in a general placidity, of temper, although it 
arises from a negative cause. Whether tho flutter of 
heart and tho tlirobbing of brain, under deeper and fiercer 
excitements, arc more noble and more desirable is a 
question of temperament not of philosophy, and every 
individual must answer it from and for himself. 

As every European^must be struck with the absence of 
youthful spirit which characterises the population of the 
United States, so does the progress of population itself 
appear to the stranger a very mysterious matter. Few 
give themselves the trouble to search for statistical 
detail of its aggregate increase. The newspapers, which 
are in every one’s hands, abstain, on a point of delicacy, 
from ever announcing the birth of a child ; while marriages 
and deaths occiqiy their columns without reserve. The 
iiujiression. therefore, at first is — at least it was mine — on 
looking over the daily journals, that the wealthier orders 
of society, who in Europe arc sure to have every addition 
to their families announced to the public, arc in America 
a very unpioHlic cI.lss. This idea was much strengthened 
by the extreme rarity of the a]»pcarancc which indicates 
;in increase of population. Neither the shadow nor 
substance of such a coming event is shown to the vulgar 
gaze. No lady allows hei'scif to be publicly scon while she 
is vi.sibly enceinte. A rigid confinement to her house, and 
oveti to her “ chamhor,” i.s observed for a considerable time 
jireecding her confinement, which thus bears a double 
signification, while her delivery is of a two-fold nature — 
from her maternal burden, and from a term of solitary 
impri.sonmeut. 

It has fiequently hapj)ouod to me to miss ladies from 
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the parties of the circle in which we moved, and on 
inquiring after them from some mother or sister, to be 
told they were “ in the, country,” or " visiting,” and on 
meeting them, in probably a year or more, to find them 
accompanied by a nurse with a fine, fat baby, or they 
themselves holding some little waddling “ responsibility ” 
(to use one of their favourite words for designating 
children) of whose existence I had never heard. 

These children soon go from the nursery to the school- 
house. If they are boys they run through their boyhood 
with marvellous rapidity. As soon as they can read they 
begin to study the public papers. About the same period 
they are turned loose into the streets, and they struggle 
into newsrooms, election-wardrooms, places of business, 
markets, caucuses, etcetera. They walk in political pro- 
cessions, with miniature banners and small music. They 
enter at once into public life. They, in fact, do almost 
everything which is unbecoming to their carl}' years, and 
very little, and that very imperfectly, which would give a 
grace to them. Their sports, as I have before stated, 
are mere caricatures of the sports of England, and abso- 
lutely painful to one who remembers the animation uf the 
old world, whose greatest blessing is it.s spirit of hmg- 
enduring youth. 

A “Boston boy” i,s a melanclioly picture of pie 
maturity, it might be alrno.st said that every man i.s 
bom middle-aged in that and every other great city of the 
Union. The principal business of life .seems to be to grow 
old as fast as possible. The boy, the youth, the young 
man are only anxious to hurry on to the gravity and Uie 
ewre of “ the vale of tears.” There is a velocity in their 
movements, as though the hill they mount were a mere 
mole-hill, and that their downward course commenced 
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before the youth of other countries liad gained a third 
of the upward path. The toils of life — the destiny of the 
poorer classes in Europe — ^forra the free choice of the rich 
man of America, always excepting the indolent Southern 
planters. 

The boys are sent to college at fourteen. They leave 
it, with their degree.s at about seventeen. They are then 
launched at once into life, either as merchants or attomies’ 
clerks, medical students, or adventurers in the Western 
States of the Union, or in foreign countries. The interval 
between their leaving school and commencing thffir busi- 
ness career offers no occupation to give either gracefulness 
or strength to body or mind. Athletic games and the 
boldef field-sports being unknown, nothing being done that 
we do — I mean, alas ! tlnat we used to tlo — at home, all 
that is left is chewing, smoking, drinking, driving hired 
horses in wretched gigs with a cruel velocity, or trotting 
on jailed and hard-mouthed hacks, at a speed that makes 
h\unanity shudder, and with an aw'kwardness that turns 
our jtity for the one animal into contempt for the other. 
I doubt if there ovists an American gentleman who could 
t.akt> a horse ovi'r a throe foot rail in England, or an Irish 
potato tnuich. Yi't they constantly talk of such or such 
a one being '* a. good rider." 

Voung men made up of such materials as I describe 
are nut young nu;n at all. The weird sisters, who wore 
beards, were not more counterfeit presentments in one 
sense than ihcif are in another. Their chief ambition is 
to grow l«ild or gray. They are thought nothing of till 
that constmunation happens. They think nothing of them- 
selves. They know that till they become rich they have 
no influence ; and there is nothing more absurd than those 
meetings called “Young Men’s Conventions.” They are 
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a mockery. No act of theirs can be valid, for their title 
is a false one. The class I treat of feels this. They as 
soon as possible plunge into the cares of the world. They 
follow business like drudges, and politics with fierce ardour. 
They marry. They renounce party-going. They give up 
all pretension in dress. They carihot force wrinkles and 
crow’s feet on their faces, but they assume and soon 
acquire a pursed-up, keen, and haggard look. Their air, 
manners, and conversation are alike contracted. They 
have no breadth, either of shoulders, information, or 
ambitioh. Their physical powers are subdued, and their 
mental capability cribbed into narrow limits. There is 
constant activity going on in one small portion of the 
brain ; all the rest is stagnant. The money-making 
faculty is alone cultivated. They are incapable of acejuir- 
ing general knowledge on a broad or liberal scale. All 
is confined to trade, finance, law, and small, lo«d provin- 
cial information. Art, scietice, literature, are neaily dead 
letters to them. But the foregoing opinions nmsi be 
taken like all those given wholesale and /,m general eon- 
ceras, with the usual “grain of salt,” in this ease a very 
large one. 

I have shown how in some respcet.s the Ameriean.s 
possess negative advantages that stand them in the steml 
of active happiness. But there are also positive privileges 
which lead to a certain kind of enjoyment which they 
prize’very much. The facility for change in many ways 
stands foremost among those ; and I have cerhiiuly met 
with no people so prone to exercise that volatile right, in 
the most serious as well as the lightest sense. Zieligion 
and politics are byewords of versatility. A man may be 
anything, everything, or nothing, as fer as sect or party 
is eoaoerned, with ever-shifting inconstancy. And there 
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is one particular practice which exemplifies the passion 
for variety, in a strange and amusing way. I mean 
the common and legalized habit of changing their 
names.* 

While the turbubent struggles of pubhc life in the 
United States startle the observer ; while election riots 
and bloody personal encounteis shock the European sense 
of all that is stable and secure ; there are small analogous 
traits in the (piieter pursuits of the American mind that 
.stamp it as the most unsteady of all human combinations. 
Among these, none is more striking and few are so absurd, 
iuilej)ondent of political or party versatility, as the mania 
for the changing of names ; not merely of surnames — a 
thiiij^ laicly ilfcctcd in England, and then only as a 
necessity, attended by the acquisition of property by 
Ixapie.si. inheritance, or marriage — but of Christian names 
also, changed at will, and on the payment of a small 
foe ; not tdwtiys fiami dishonest designs, but^ often from 
mere ctiprice. good or bad taste, or love of variety 

from any motive, in short, that might induce an 
indi\ ideal elsewhere to change ;i house, a horse, or a 
picture. 

This very common custom, besides loading to infinite 
confusion ;is to ju rsonal identity, the verification of facts, 
;ind the titles to j)roj»orty among ;i j)ooj)le so wandering, 
alfords a painful illustration of the little real respect as yet 
generally prevalent among them for family records or 
family assocititions. 

in Europe, attachment to a family name is a sacred 
sentiment. If it has boon rendered eminent by an indi- 
vidual, or even re])Utable by a succession of honest bearers, 

* Portiouft of iim cUapter Lav© alrea ly appeared in a London weekly periodical. 
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few would change it, even if they could. It may not be 
euphonious ; yet we are endeared to it for the sake of 
those by whom it was borne before us. It may not bo 
celebrated ; but we hope to preserve it unsullied. It may 
have been disgraced ; and, in that case, we resolve to 
redeem it from the stain. Even when its change for some 
other brings an increase of worldly wealth, we feel that 
the donor who li.as coupled his gift with the bard condition 
of displacing our own patronymic by bis has “filched from 
us our good name,” and we think that we pay a high price 
for our good fortune. In fact, it is only in very rare 
instances of some gross individual infamy, that families 
abandon their cognomen, except in compliance with the 
condition of some valuable bequc.st that forces the cliange 
upon an heir or a legatee. 

But who in the (old) world woiiM ever, uniler any 
circumstances, think of changing his Christian name for 
any other whatever '{ Many an Kiiglishnirm dislikes his 
familiar appellation, wishes his godfathers and godmothers 
had had more music in their names, or more loreihonghi 
for his sensitiveness ; but, however harsh or ignoble- his 
Christian name may be, he is usually sati.siie>i with it, and 
cherishes it — even as a parent does an ugly chiM as a 
part of himself, and in honour of the old reluiivt- who 
inflicted it on him at tlio font. 

The general subject of the invention or adaptation of 
surnames in England is amusing, and instruetive too. It 
has been calculated that there are, in existence among us, 
between twenty and tliirty thousand .surnames, dr.-rived 
from almost every possible combination of personal 
qualities, natural objects, occupations and pursuits, locali- 
ties, and from mere caprice and fancy. Btit once 
established, they are handed down from generation to 
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generation, with respect if not reverence ; occasional 
changes in orthograpliy taking place to hide their original 
meanness ; or, as Camden says, “ to mollify them 
ridiculously, lest their bearers should seeme villified by 
them.” In America, however, these changes are not 
confined to slight alterations in spelling, but are adopted 
bodily and by wholesale. 

Hut I have had frequent occasion to remark that there 
is, comparatively with Europe, little or no sentiment in 
America. I’cligious. j)ersonal, or local. Of the want of the 
fir.st two. the subject now in question aftbrds ample proof ; 
for their twisteuce would assuredly prevent the repeated 
occurrence of this jiractiee. 

LiA'ity and conceit aia* the undoubted chief causes for 
thi.> ]terpetual rinii'ing of the changes on names. It would 
1(0 scarcely possible, in most case.s, to trace the custom to 
any rcasonabh' or res]>ectable motive. The changes them- 
•seives ;ire. ifi the m.ijoriiy of instances, abundantly 
ludici t>us ; Imt the fbrwai'dnes.s with which the commonest 
persons tlirnst themselves (by imjdication) into known 
and well-consiih'rcd' families, and endeavour to identify 
thenis('hi',s wiih eminent individuals, is equally re- 
m.arkablo. 

Here aie a lew (‘xamph's from the yearly list published 
by the legislature of Massachusetts. 1 should like to have 
each im^vi'liiar.s luaid subjected to a phrenological exam- 
in.'ition, to a.scertain if it would bear out my notion of 
tlu' respective characters of those name-changers. The 
Ibllowing eight wouhl .sliow, perhaps, a vain-glorious pride 
dashed with great efl'rontery : — 

.hoiicsi Colbert becomes Colbert Mortimer ; 

* Cttlob C. W oodmau „ Emerson Mortimer : 
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Kazan E. Pilz becomes 
Lyman Cook „ 

Diodate 6. Coon „ 

John Pickard „ 

Noyes Coker „ 

John Lawrence „ 


Kazan Wellington. 
Lyman Van Buren. 
Diodate Calhoun. 
Daniel Webster. 
Edward Byron. 
George Washington. 


Every one will understand the motives of such a choice 
— if choice was to be made — of names so gilded with 
historic and literary fame as those of Mortimer, Wellington, 
Washington, and Byron. But many, many Englishmen 
are not aware that there are, or have recently been, in 
existence American political celebrities called \"an Buren, 
Webster, and Calhoun. 

The bump of patriotism must be lamentably deficient 
in those who abandon the jieculiarly national prenomen 
for any other ; as Jonathan Kimball Rogers, who takes 
that of John K. Rogers, and Jonathan Kendal that of 
Henry Kendall. 

This is like giving up Yankee Doodle f»i* Hail. 
Columbia! the former air smacking c>f vulgarity, ami the 
other liaving a fine flavoui*.'- 

The romantic and lackadaisical tleverlopim-nts mu^t l-r 
strong in the following young ladies ; several of them 
having abandoned their good old English name - ma, be it 
observed, for the sake of a husband — but evidently under 
the inspiration of tlie last six])eiiny novel ; and, from 

Sarah Bobbins, beconuiig Adolai(i(^ Austin, 

, Euncy Fdiows „ Caroline l’’oil<»ws. 

Eutb Wedge „ Sophronia HnnUorfi. 


♦ The very ordinary tune, Yankoe Dowile, was adopted during the Kovolutiofi 
as the national air, from its having boon played by a country fifer m a quick 
during the march of a sinnll detachment of gallant countrymen to the fight of 
Bunker’a Hill — a glorioim title to distinction, and far superior to that of 
oompodtioii which has superseded it among the fashionable society of Axiaeiioa. 
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Surah Lombard becoming Amelia Livingstone. 


Mary Carter „ 

Judith Hray „ 

Betsy Townsend „ 

Sally Prescott „ 

Alice Hubbard ,, 

Nancy Tarbox „ 

Eacliacl llawkes „ 

Martha Amos ) 

(of Saugus) j ” 


Aravilla Carter. 

Maria Bray. 

Malvina Townsend. 
Phidelia Prescott. 

Alvina Calista Hubbard. 
Almeda Taber. 

Almira Aurelia llawkes. 

Sabrina Ames (of ditto). 


Fully AVoo(l(?oclv drops a syllable, and becomes Polly 
Wood ; and Alice Bottoinly, from motives of delicacy, I 
presume, alters tlie spelling of her surnanic to Bothomlee. 

But no particular taste for melody can liavc influenced 
the spinsters fblhvwiug : 


]Marin Ucan becomes 
\ a'U ria l\*\v 

t ha ( MKnirich 

Fn {‘hriiia V:in Buskirk ,, 


Eliza Patch. 
IMary Pew. 
Mary French. 
Frances Collin. 


Mi>s dara I'Mm k cannot be blamed for changing to 
('Ians>a Wils<ai, or Abby Craw for becoming Abigail 
Sa\v(<H, Tripluma Moore, Derdamia Finney, Othealda 
Busk, and the Widow Naomi Ltiddington arc unexcep- 
li(>nal»ly (‘legani and ma'd no change; yet changed they 
arr to ollior as raueiful appellations. What could have 
intlu<a;d Mrs. B(‘tty llondersou (no second marriago giving 
eatise) to cliaatgo to Betty Grimes '? Or where was the 
occult motive ilial influenced Philander Jacobs to change 
to Fliilauder l^'orrcst ; Ossiau Doolittle to Ossian Ashley ; 
Jedutha.n Calden to Albert Nelson ; or Allan Smith to 
go to the very end of the alphabet and become Allan 
Izzard ? 

Under sundry unfathomable influences, Horace Fish 
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and his wife Rhuhemah take the surname of Tremont ; 
Curtis Squires that of Pomeroy Montague ; William H. 
Carlton that of Augustus Carlton Ingebor Janson that 
of Ingebor Anderson ; George Hoskiss that of George 
Puffer. John Jumper shows good taste in becoming 
simple John Mason. 

Daniel Ames merely changes a letter, and is Daniel 
Ellies. Dr. Jacob Quackenbush, finding his name un- 
wieldy, sinks a couple of syllables and the quack at tlu? 
same time, and is transformed to Jacob Bush, M.D. 
Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking himself to rural life, 1 
suppose, becomes Sylvanus Hopkins. But I cannot 
perceive what John Cogswell gains (except additional 
trouble) by inserting two more very unmusical mono- 
syllables, and becoming John Beare Doane Cogswell. A * 
pure instinct of cockneylsm running in the blood must 
have influenced Isaac Burley Horne to change to Isaac B. 
Orne, and William Hel.stone to William Klstone. 

I am sorry to perceive that some Irishmen have Iteen 
infected by the epidemic ; and, while renouncing thc'r 
country, try to get rid of their national distinctions. For 
instance, Patrick Huglies cliange.s to William Mnghes ; 
Timothy Leary changes to Theodore Lyman ; .Ma.son 
McLoughlin becomes Henry Mason ; and .si.x otlnir persons 
of his name following his had example, a whole hraneh of 
the family tree of the McLoughlins is lopped off. 

As ft pendant to this ftuJ,ina,tion{d picture', a group <>1 
five Hulls abnuAon tho honosi Engli.sli p.'itrou vmio i>( 

their common father, John, and dc^^vncratvly chuii^c it 
to Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family of .Straw, the 
man of it, as well as hi.s wife and seven chihlreri (Cymthia, 
Sophilia, Elvina, Diana, Sophronia, Phelista, and Orestus), 
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for becoming so many Nileses ; while another, called 
Death, petition (through a member named Graves), and 
are metsiraorphosed into Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses 
Dickenson, blasters Ashael G., Jothan P., and Abel S., 
their sons, also change from Death to Dickenson ; but, 
sti'ange to say, retain their villanous prenomens and 
unmeaning initials. 

One Mr. Wormwood, with some fun in him, asks to be 
allowed to change his name for some other ; “ certain,” as 
he say.s, " that no member of taste will oppose his 
rofiuest.” 

Another individual, Alo.vandcr Hamilton, also petitions 
for leave to eliange, on the double ground of the incon- 
vertient length of seven syllables in writing or speaking (a 
true go-a-head Yaidcec), and on his inability to “support 
the dignity of a name so famous in history ! ” It must be 
nh,^e}-ve<l tliat this smart mechanic did not refer to the 
('oiH]uen>r of Darius, but to the greatest Ale. \ander he 
had e\ i r heard of. Hamilton. Secretary of the Treasury to 
U ashington ; and I only hope (for the sake of American 
iiiiioitr in-djift ) that ;i portion of my readers may know 
who is nu'ant. 

To thi'.se instaiiats of ever-shifting alterations, I may 
;mM mio of a Mi.ss Hogg who became Miss Howard; of 
another, n highly-itstimuble f9,mily, the Crowninshields of 

M;i rill eh ('.'111. who.se original name wus Gruiisol ; and still 
another, thv; former Tiukers, who arc the present Bucking- 
h.uM.s. ,So mucli for them ! 

Iti Ittnkiu}]; at this swuity number of examples, and 

refl(«(;(iiig that smdi arbitrary changes arc every year 
taking place over the whole extent of the Union to a very 
large amount, w<^ may imagine, apart froin the absurdity 
of the custom, the confusion and the mischief it occasions. 
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Yet, however strange it appears, to us, it is perhaps mere 
wonderful that, considering the facility of the operation, »it 
is not still oftener practised, A recent American paper 
tells us of a family in the town of Detroit, whose sons 
were named. One Stickney, Two Stickney, Three Stickney; 
and whose daughters were named, First Stickney, Second 
Stickney, &c. The three elder children of a family near 
home were named Joseph, And, Another'; and it has 
been supposed that, should any more children have been 
born, they would have been named Also, Morever, Never- 
theless, and Notwithstanding. The parents of another 
family actually named their child Finis, supposing it Avas 
their last ; but they happened afterwards to have a 
daughter and two sons, whom they called A^ldenda, 
Appendix, and Suppletnent. 

Whatever exaggeration there may porssibly be in these 
last-quoted instances, there is certainly, in New hhigland 
as well as in the less established [)arts of the Union, a 
curious taste for grotesque, though less startlin;^'. com- 
bination in names. In what degree fathers or godfatbiu-.s 
are responsible for this, or whether existing individuals 
have capriciously altered their children’s (.’hristian and 
surnames in the present generation, I cannot determitie. 
It is equally puzzling to acxjount, on ( ither hypothesis, for 
such names as strike the eye on the Hhnp-signs or door- 
plates, or in the newspapers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and elsewhere. For insttince : Apollo Munn, 
Quincy Tufts, Orlando Tomkins, Hea Tiffany, Polyerctus 
Flag’, Sylvester Almy, Peleg Sprague, Rufus Choate, 
Abiza Bigelow, Jabez Tarr, Asaf)!) Bass, Azor 'Tabor. 
Hiram Shumway, Ransom Sperry, Nalium Capon, Elihu 
Amsdon, Gigoon Links, Zichri Nash. 

Gideon, Hephzibah, Ilasiph, Gibeon, Uriah. Seth, 
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Elnathan, Jeduthaii, Virgil, Pliny, Horace, Homer, with 
Faith, Hoj)e, Charity, and all the other virtues, are 
common j)rcnomens all over the country. Many of these, 
while making us smile, recall associations Scriptural and 
classical, or of our own historic and puritanical absurdi- 
ties ; while some of the fancy names of America remind 
us of nothing. Mr. Preseiwed Fish Avas a w'ell-known 
merchant of New York. Shame on his parents for 
baptizing him in ridicule, and on hinrself for not having 
wiped away the lufirk ! But perhaps the most whimsical 
of all is that of a young lady of a country town in the 
state of -Massachusetts, iliss Wealthy Titus. Attractive 
and auspicious coin]>ound ! Pray Heaven she will change 
it, aii^l that without losing a day, like her imperial name- 
hake ! And who knows but that every one of those 
eccentric appellations here recordetl are, by this time (like 
Unclp Toby’s oath), blotted out for ever ! 

However that tnay be in rcganl to individuals or 
families, the national nomenclature, as far as the names of 
places are concerned, gives .a permanent proof that the 
Americans are at once a remarkably imitative and un- 
imaginative pcoph\ In the immense catalogue of the 
n.imes of c<iunties. t(uvns. and cilio.s, there is hardly one 
(hey can claim as their own invention. They arc all of 
foreign (*r Indian ilerivation. The inconceivable repetition 
of certain n.ame.s of towns i.s, without joke, “confusion 
worse ctJiifounded.’’ Thort^ are one hundred and eighteen 
towns iind counties in the United States, called Washing- 
ton. There arc five Londons, one New London, and I 
don’t know how many Londonderrys. Six towns called 
P.'iris ; three UresdenH, four Viennaa, fourteen Berlins, 
twenty-four Hanovers. There .vo twenty odd Richmonds, 
sixteen Bedfords, about a score of Brightons, nine 
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Chathams, eleven Burlingtons, sixteen Delawares, fourteen 
Oxfords, as many Somersets, a dozen Cambridges, twenty- 
five Yorks and New Yorks, and other English names in 
proportion. There are twelve towns with the prefix of 
Big, four Great, and sixteen Little. There are nine 
Harmonys, double as many Concords (but no Melody) ; 
thirteen Freedoms, forty-four Libertys (and plenty of 
slavery). Twent^'-one Columbias, seven Columbuses, and 
seventy-eight Unions. There are one hundred and four 
towns and counties of the colour Green, twenty-four 
Browns, twentj'-six Oranges, anil five Vermilions — all the 
hues of an autumnal forest ; but they shrink from calling 
any of them Black, though they sometimes would make 
white appear so, especially in the Repudiating States. 
Fifteen Goshens, eleven C.-inaatis, thirty Saienis, elevef 
Bethlehems, testify to the respect in whiidi .Scriiitural 
names are held ; while homage has hcen (.hme to i^assic 
lands in sundry log-hut villages, some of them fast 
swelling in population and {uosperity. *• ///// " is 
belied by the existence of sixteen Troys. Tin re are 
twelve llome.s, and eight Athen.ses ; hut only one Uonmhis 
— and I have not had the good fortune to mi.-et widi 
any of the Athenians. 

3Iany great writers have Ijeen lionourcd in tlnse 
national baptisms. There are .seveial Homers, t irgiLs, 
Drydens, and Addisons, a couple of Byron.s, hut not yi;t 
(nor likely to be in any scn.so) a Shaksi)eare. There are. 
however, five Avons, three Stratfords, a Komeo, a .Julit't ; 
be-sides, defying classification, four Ncipios, six Shcflicld.s. 
twelve Manchesters. There ai-c one hundred and fifty 
towns and counties called New sonietliings, and only six 
Old anythings. The most desperate effort at invention is 
to be found in repetitions of Bpringfields, Bloomfields, and 
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Greenfields, All the cities of the East are multiplied 
many times, witli tlie exception of Constantinople, which 
does not figure in the list at all ; but, in revenge, there is 
one Constantine. There are very few attempts at giving 
to Yankee liumour a local habitation and a name. But 
I have discovered the funny title of* Jim Henry attaclied 
to a soi-di.sant town in Miller County, State of Missouri ; 
and I am sorry to perceive the stupid name of Smallpox 
fastene<l (not firmly, I hope) on one in Joe Davis County, 
Illinois. 

riie comparative popularity of public men may or may 
not be inferred from the number of times their names 
may be found on the ma]».s. It is remarkable that there 
are ujnety-one .lacksons. eigbty-threc Franklins, sixty- 
Jiine JetVei-s(m.s, tbirty-fonr Lafayottes, fifty-eight Monroes, 
fifty Madili.soii.'i. lil’ty-nine Parrys, thirty-two Harrisons, 
twenty-si'ven Clintons, twenty-tme Clays, sixteen Van 
l>nren.s, fonrteen Bentons ; l)ut there are only three 

\\ I'bstt'l's. 

The indigenon.s fniit.s, .shrnb.s, and trees give titles to 
many of the streets in cities and towns, but to few of the 
ti>\vns tlu insolves. There is one Willow, a few Oaks (out 
of lurty odd varieties of the forest king), and not one 
I’ersimnion, nor, as far as 1 can learn, a Pepperidgo, one 
of ( lie nii>st heautifnl of American trees, 

A New York ntnvspaper, writing on this subject, 
sn!.^gests the jtropriety of passing a law prohibiting the 
n.sti of a. n:t.mt> for a, town or county that has ever been 
used before for the .same purpose. But immediately 
recoils, like Fear in the Ode, 

“ Kvt'ii at the sound itself had made.” 

And well it miglit. For if the notion were followed up 
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new towns might be numbered, as streets often are at 
present, and some such arithmetical combination might 
occur as a letter addressed to 

Mistee Jonathan Snookinson, 

Sixty-Fourth Street, 

Forty-First City, 

jVineteeiith County, 

State of Confusion. 

It is not to bo apprehended (the Kansas difficulty 
notwitlistanding) that the Union will actually come to 
such a pass. Better certainly that it were di.ssolvcd 
altogether, and every one of the twelve hundred and 
forty-si.x; national stars, that is, thirty -four each for each 
of the thirty-four States, cut up (like .Juliet’s moon, 
into lesser ones — the stripe.'i being given to each t'tate 
according to its deserts, and then, 

“Who would escapo whiiipiti;^ ' ’ 

PRACTICAL JoKINa-POl.lTK.AL HOA.\f\o. 

Independent of those somewhat elaborate metlioils ot 
indulging in amusement, by the aid of legislative authority, 
and at the expense of good taste and good sen.se, iho 
Americans have real resources for cajiital fun, in tlu.'ir 
quaint humour and their love of f)ractical joke.s. I'lio- 
roughly men of business and of action, the latter s<‘em 
the most natural methods for giving vent to any e.vulx;- 
rance of spiiits that words are insufficient to develope. 
A good many instances of those gaieties might ho cited 
in contrast with the gravities of which I have given 
specimens; but one or two must suffice, to .show Imw 
mistaken are the pictures which represent the whole 
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people as insensible to anything lively or vivacious. The 
Phi Beta Kapjja dinners at Cambridge may be referred 
to as instances of their rare but genuine festive pleasantry,* 
and many of the election freaks throughout the country 
are still more evident examples of droll devices and 
mirthful agitation. Among these, the curious wagers that 
are laid vary, by their ludicrous conditions, the otherwise 
too eager gambling for money rushed into on occasion of 
such events. One of the most original of these was that 
l)etwcen two ardent politicians, respectively candidates for 
tlie State Senate and for Congress, by name and title 
Colonel K. J. Burbank and Major Ben Parley Poore ; the 
first a Fremont “ Freesoiler,” the latter a Fillmore 
'■ Kupw-Xotliing.” the wager being for a barrel full of 
*aj>plos. the loser undertaking to transport the same in a 
wheelbarrow from West Newlmrv to Boston, a distance of 
alioiit forty miles, the feat depending on the Presidential 
eleetioii. and the greater or lesser amount of votes polled 
Iiy their respective favourito.s. As Fremont was the 
f rtnnate man and iMlImore the beaten one (both, how- 
ev<‘r, lieing ont veted by Buchanan), Major Ben Purley 
Poore, lieling himself bound to pay the penalty of 
his confidt iict' in the defeat of “frecsoil, freemen, and 
I'remont (although released from his pledge by his 
courteous adver.sary), manfully set out, on the day 
fi.xed upon by the conditions, to perform his stipulated 
«*ngag<!ment, a real debt of honour, with nothing sordid 
or mercenary either in its principle or practice. 

The e.Kcitcmcnt on this ludicrous occasion was intense 
throughout the lino of country traversed by the loser, to 
whom, as he advanced on his road, thousands of spectators 
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awarded the best compensation for his bad luck and the 
troublesome redemption of his promise, in shouts of 
laughter, complimentary addresses, and all sorts of con- 
vivial entertainments, in return for the one which he 
afforded the public. As he “progressed” towards the 
accomplishment of his journey, and during the two days 
of its continuance, the telegraph announced his advances 
hour by hour, the newspaper gave reports of them, the 
whole population within any reasonable distance of the 
line of march hurried to the best places for seeing the hero, 
who conquered the whole country by his good-natured 
submission to the penalty of his defeat. lie was met at 
Charlestown, a before-mentioned .suburb of Buston, by 
a delegation from the city, his e.scort of the Boston 
“Independent Volunteers,” headed by the Boston “cornet 
band.” Next came the Major, dre.sseil in a fancy eostumc. 
a brown hat, green baize jacket, atid bliu! trowsers : 
wheeling his barrow, which with its load of npjdes wcigiic i 
one hundred and eighty-fivo pounds. Above it flonted 
the American Eagle, handsomely painted on a banifr. 
and another flag was borne close ladiind with tiiis 
inscription, “ Major I'oore — may the next administration 
prove as faithful to their j)ledge.s as he was to his ! ” 
Behind was an open carriage drawn l)y four hor.sc's, and 
occupied by the two judges. A countless crowd followed 
the procession through the streets, sending forth loufi 
acclamations as the dust-covered, sweltering, and jaded 
but still smiling — Major, harnessed by a .strap to his 
barrow, with blistered hands and shoulders, triumphantly 
deposited his load in front of the Tremont Hotel, without 
having dropped a single apple on the whole length of 
route. Many a hand shook his on that proudest moment 
of his h'fe; while many a tongue uttered n pitying 
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transposition of his name.s, from Ben Purley Poore to Poor 
Ben I’urley ! — a change which the legislature would 
doubtlessly have confirmed in consideration of his memo- 
rable and unique exploit, which was celebrated on the 
spot of its accomplishment by a sumptuous banquet, wine 
without stint, and humorous speeches without end. 

It i.s pleasant to contemplate a small incident like this 
in tracing the character of a people. If political feeling, 
one of the master-passions of the American mind, would 
more frequently take this turn, and .so control the other 
— the money-making spirit — as to lot good humour and 
jollity predominate, much would be done toward® mel- 
lowing down the national peculiarities. And the next of 
the instances which 1 am about to give shows that these 
are not confined to individual eccentricity, but that 
numbers of serious-minded (dtizens can at times relax into 
a combin.ition ol sustained and well-imagined drollery. 

In this jdeasant city of Boston (as I must call it for 
the nonce) dwelt, and 1 hoj^o they dwell there still, a pair 
of gentlenu-n. wlios(' names I forbear to state, because 
tliey were not. like the two jn.st mentioned, voluntary 
sulijeets of a practical joke, but unsuspicious victims of an 
innocent t-onspir.icy, whose diro.st ramifications led only to 
the ]>erpetration of a hoax. One of these persons was a 
druggist, calk'd Doctor by courtesy, the other a com- 
mercial travadler — no -doubt a colonel or captain, like 
almo.st (!very one else — and they were specimens of the 
cxci'ssivar rage for politics which, acting on an equal 
amount of {K‘r.sonal vanity, sets certain people half crazy, 
and prepares them for almost .any amount of delusion. 
Some of tlicir friends and admirers put their heads to 
work, and concocted a plan for persu^ing these ready 
believers that a series of consultations between the 
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to respdciaTe 'resolutioii«^ 
to n<«mnBte iltam tt the appro8Ghh% 

Preddeatiid Y|M9i|^. It Yroold be too long to enumerate, 
eren if I knew % the elaborate series of deceits practised 
in the carrying out of this pleasantry. But I believe 
that it was acted with infinite skill and great humour, up 
to its final scene, a regiilar public meeting iu some usual 
place, with all the concomitants of secretaries, committees, 
proposers, seconders, and supportei’s, speeches of marvel- 
lous mock gravity and exceeding drollery — in the style of 
a celebrated burlesque scene enacted every night in a 
Louddn Tavern : the whole wound up by the opposing 
orations of the two candidates for the national dignity, 
which iu no way suffered from being thus subjected to 
such a parody, and in the separate luucessions formed to 
escort the illustrious rivals to their respective homes. 

To those who may doubt the po.ssibility of any tAAo 
men, not actually mad, being susceptible of such excevsiw 
self-delasioii, it may aj»pear that tiny were after ail 
associate wags, pretending to be ileceived. but all tin- 
while performing a wholesale hoax on a large h</dy <tf 
quizzed confederates. Even .so, and admitting it to l>e 
the case (though I do not think it was .so), it would bi; 
only a stronger proof of the depth of hu^lH)nltl^ 
originality in the Yankee character, and would for<‘ib!y 
illustrate the admirable portraitures of the people, in the 
comic sketches given of them in prose and vei'so l»y 
seve,ral celebrated Transatlantic authors. And J ha\c 
thus to the best of my ability answered the question put 
by myself, “ Are the Americans a happy People 1 ” by 
proriug, at least* to my own satisfaction, that they are 
no means the^ reverse of it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RELIGIOUS SECTS. 

Their great Variety and conflicting Opinions— The Voluntary System— Ko State 
Church — Religion unconnected with Politics — Xo Perseoution but plenty of 
Hatred— Fanaticism — Its Excesses — Ranting Preachers — Specimens of them 
— The Anxious Bench— A greit Vocalist out of tune and place — Eminent 
Preachers— Dr. Channing — Mormonism — Millerism — Camp Meeting— Burst'* 
the Bubble— Shakcrsism— Contrasts in Fanaticism — The Sacred Scroll 
— Angelic Nomenclature. 

The words at the head of this section of the chapter 
suggest sucii a multitude of serious, ludicrous, pious, and 
preposterous associations, that I dare not venture to 
plunge into the question, but will merely skim its surface, 
as the swallow dips his wings in that of some unfathomable 
lake. 

The reader may remember that this was the first 
subject of real importance on which I made a decided 
mistake in the early days of my American experience. I 
then learned a lesson ; and I have profited by it, so fer 
m to have renounced all notion of examining the conflicting 
elements which form the concrete idea of Religion in the 
United States. I am by no means qualified for such a 
task, cither by taste, education, or ^udy. I have ever 
regarded theological disputation with anu^ment, end 
sectarian feuds with contempt. I am equal |q the 
first, nor disposed for the latter ; t^d I th^ np uNtpir 
is competent for either, i^ess he feels 'somewlmt of th| ; 

VOU tl. ' ' 
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inspiration of a prophet, or the ardour of a partizan. 
Nothing short of that can impart due dignity or fitting 
animation. The tame tractarian or lukewarm contro- 
versialist fails to arouse or stimulate the mind ; and 
if Religion is made common-place, its expounded meet 
with indiflFerence or scorn. I therefore leave to others 
to elucidate this theme ; but he who rushes without 
thorough preparation into the sacred mysteries of Faith, 
Doctrine, and Doxology, is likely to be as vapoury and 
incomprehensible as a comet careering into illimitable 
space. 

The most important attribute of religious practice in 
the United States is the establishment of the voluntary 
system. Its greatest privilege, the absence of any con- 
nection between Church and State. Its best distinction, 
the total disassociation from political paity. It is thu.s 
entirely uncontrolled by extraneous einbariassments ; and 
left free for its exerci.se upon the Inirnan mind, to flourisli 
or decay, rise or fall, expand or shrink, by its own intrinsic 
action, without curb to restrain or sjiur to acceleivitc its 
movements. 

Religion in this a.spoct is truly sublime ; a great, 
spiritual fact between Man and God, with no earthly 
impurities to disfigure, and no worldly influtmces to 
corrupt it. But so active a principle in such a boundle.ss 
field must necessarily develop itself in many incongruous 
forms ; and along with the brightest and purest emanations 
of. faith are mixed the dark and dreary phantoms of 
fanaticism. Whether it is better to leave religion in that 
state, or to subject it to the restraint of laws and regu- 
lations, I do not presume to say. One thing is I think 
dl^ : the evils of unrestricted religious feeling arc alm os t 
eiliirely felt in individual casas ; while the Confitc^ of an 
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established church -with separatists and dissenters cariy 
mischief into the 'whole body politic, and embitter the 
fountains which should give refreshment and comfort 
to all. 

The founders of the American Republic thought political 
government more likely to work well when not encumbered 
by alliances with any religious system. The Church, 
therefore, was not endowed with distinct rights or settled 
revenues, nor dignified with a position as one of the 
integral portions of the State. In dissevering the political 
connection with Englaiid, they did not wish to identify 
themselves with any particular form of worship. Among 
the leading patriots were men of various sects of 
Christianity, and possibly some who merely followed ite 
precepts without actually believing its tenets.''* They 
found it inexpedient to endanger their unanimity by 
letting controversial questions arise ; and they no doubt 
thought that the plan which rogulfited the nations of the 
old w’orld ottered no security for benefit to Religion or 
advant/ige to the State. 

When England accepted the Reformation, it was 
absolutely necessary to establish its church as a barrier 
against the still j)owerful Church of Rome ; and it has 


* A qucj^lton watj fiiuco raised, and publicly disoussod by at least one 
lecturer, UH to the opinions of Washington. It has been stated, on the 

Authority of flcfTort^ou, in his posthmneus works, that Washington was not a 
Chriwliati. A clever KngliHh writer, indignant at this assertion, endeavours to 
refute it by quoting a passage from Washington’s celebrated farewell address, 
which enounces the groat truth that of all tho dispositions and habits which 
bmd to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports, 
A volume could not traoe all their oouuectious with private and public felicity. 
Itt^ason and exporience both forbhl us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle." 

It Is needless to remark that this imrtioular passsge is not sufficient to settle 
the question taised by JeffersouV avsertion. Other grounds for its refutation no 
^uubt exiiff and may have been stated elsewhere. 
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been ever since required, as a breakwater against the 
surging floods of dissent. But conscience was left free in 
America to preserve men’s duty to God, while the State 
only enforced that which they owe to society. From this 
wide latitude of belief it follows, that the principle of 
toleration, though practically in constant action, is never 
avowed nor boasted of by any of the religious divisions 
towards the others. Without tangible power in reference 
to rival sects, they have only the privilege to hate, but 
not to persecute. They do not attempt to coerce opinion, 
nor does political disability in any shape attach to any 
form of religious belief. The State is thus freed from one 
prolific source of discord, while society is not seriously 
damaged by theological divisions that can in no way 
affect its political interests. And assuredly Christianity 
in its largest and best sense has not suffered from this 
independence. Ih no country of the world is there more 
religious fervour than in America, and no where a more 
strict observance of forms. The true religious sentiment, 
that has its source and life in the hearts of men. is out 
of the pale of calculation ; but the numerical force of 
observers of church discipline, in all its varieties, is. I 
have no doubt, greater in the United States than any- 
where else. 

I have not made this question so far a study as to be 
able to give extensive tabular views of its statistics. Diife- 
rent portions of the Union show inequalities in the variou.s 
sects, but the principle of entire liberty of conscience is 
never anywhere infringed. And in the niidst of the most 
rigid observance of forms and ceremonies, the wildest 
professions of disbelief exist and flourish. 

The immense majority, perhaps nine-tenths of the 
population, of America, are Protestants of one denomination 
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or another. I believe an approximation to their respective 
numbers may be found in the census ; and the points on 
which they differ from each other are not of vital 
importance, though sufficient to breed heart-burnings and 
contentions in abundance. These are however by some 
considered very advantageous to the spread and pre- 
servation of the Faith, from the jealous watchfulness of 
all, and the prodigious stimulus given to the zeal of the 
different ministers. Among the many sects of Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists (orthodox and 
unitcirian). Evangelical Luthei’ans, Episcopalians, Uni- 
versalists, besides Romap Catholics and Quakers, and 
the numerous minor sects, it may be well supposed that 
the oSinin theo/o(ficum is perpetually in action. And the 
monstrous .displays of proselytizing, which throw the 
country into ranting and raving tumult, under the form of 
revivals, awakenings, and other deplorable scandals, bring 
disgrace aiul shame upon the very name of the Religion 
they desecrate. The frightful descriptions of those peri- 
odical outbursts re(piiro no addition. The burlesque 
e.vhilation.s of human weakness and hypocrisy mingled 
together are almost incomprehensible ; and in witnessing 
their tt'ri ific effects on multitudes of people, the marvel is 
that there can be any limit to the epidemic insanity, and 
that the whole world docs not go mad. 

The fanaticism lot loose on these occasions baffles con- 
troul, and the varied symptoms of the disease are not 
ea.sily defined. Tho intolerant dogmas of the Roman 
Catholics aro by no means so repulsive. These may be 
softened by philosophy, but those of the Puritans defy 
such influence. Thej^ are hard, cold, and inflexible. The 
superstitions of imagination turn intd vapoury forms, h'ke 
morning mists converted into clouds. But those of reason 
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are frozen as they rise, and they fall down like hail 
showers on the brain that gave them birth. Religious 
fanaticism proceeds in some instances from a profound 
intellect losing itself in the depths of theological enquiry. 
In inferior minds it is caught by mere association, as 
a malignant disease. Genius runs to madness from in- 
tensity of thought. Pools grow rabid from its shallow- 
ness. Yet the symptoms are nearly the same in each, 
and in recognizing a bigot we never ask how he became 
one. The perversion of reason is the loss of dignity, and 
our contempt for the Individual levels all distinctions. 

The excitable elements of the American mind are made 
as much a matter of speculation as the waste lands wliich 
spread for countless leagues beyond the settled portions of 
the .Union. Thousands of men enter into hply orders of 
one kind or another, adopt the title of lieverend and 
some peculiar garb of outward .sanctity, and dash into the 
exercise of their profession, either as followers or founders 
of sects, outrunning each other in the race wliicli seems to 
have no fixed starting- place, no limits, and no goal. 
Where these extraordinary person.s come from, ntidci- 
what authority they act, or by what principles they are 
guided is all matter of mystery ; and it is to it that tliey 
in a great measure owe the monstrous influence they 
acquire and abuse. That there arc to he found among 
the itinerant crowd some virtuous and piou.s men I have 
no doubt. That many of them work themselves up to a 
belief in their extravagant notions I can understand, 
catching the contagion from their crazy proselytes, as 
physicians who carry the plague into a lazaretto in their 
clothes may there imbibe it into their system. But 
I still believe that tfie enormous majority of those ranting 
vo^anans, who mount into pnlpits or penetrate into 
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parlours, scattering threats of damnation and pictures of 
hell, like incendiaries flinging firebrands into a powder 
mill, are heartless hypocrites, living on the weakness and 
wretchedness of their dupes. 

I had few opportunities and less inclination to see such 
persons as those in private life. Having on frequent 
occasions the gratification of meeting such men as Dr. 
Channing, Bisliops Wainwright, Eastburn,‘%nd Fenwick, 
Dr. Gannet, Dr. Cboules, Mr. Pierropoint, Mr. Lothrop, 
ajid otlicr duly appointed divines, eminent in their 
different sects, J could not tolerate those Bashi-hazouks of 
theology, whoso blasphemous maraudings carry confusion 
into the regular ranks of the Christian clergy. Twice 
only %as 1 tempted to attend their preachings. The first 
time it was to hear a famous bolder forth, who had 
changed his profession of an attorney for the sharper and 
more jwofitahle practice of divinity. Ho was very good- 
looking, clo(jucnt, and persuasive. But, warmed by hia 
subject and moasnring liis growing influence on the 
andienee, eliielly composed of w-omcn, many of them 
young, hamlsoine. and *■ ffishionablc,” he launched out at 
last into tlie broad sea r>f dcjnunciation, and wound up a 
skeleh of a ball-room “ in high life,” by deckaring that 
(Ix'foiH' he ent(oe<l the ministry) he h.ad often watched, to 
.see tin* flo(»r visihly opcm before his eyes, and the flames 
of'lioli i iisli out to swallow up the dancers 1 

So much for Kirk! thought I. Now let me listen to 
Elder Knapp. 

So to the church “ loaned ” to Elder Knapp I repaired 
— through streets so densely crowded and with such 
threats of disfjrder that a troop of cavalry volunteers was 
on duty — and there, in a high ptflpit, and to a nearly 
suffocated congregation, did this notorious mountebank 
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declaim for more than an hour, in a strain of mixed 
fluency, coarseness, irreverence, and revolting drollery, 
which was at once disgusting, painful, and laughable in a 
most extraordinary degree. One of the choicest bits of 
his oratory was the description of a reprobate gradually 
ainking into the " miry clay ” of sin, bit by bit, inch by 
inch, from the feet to the ancles, knees, and hips, up to the 
arm-pits— over the shoulders, to the chin, feature by 
feature to the crown of the head, until the living burial 
was complete, all with a graphic brutality of effect that 
told in a quite inconceivable way, on* the sobbing, 
groaning, gasping listeners, whose bonnets swayed back- 
wards and forwards from side to side, and whose hands 
were clasped, opened out, upraised or slapped together, as 
might have been done by maniacs in bedlam. 

After a pause, copious draughts of water, and profu.so 
wipings of his face with a coloured handkercliief (silk, or 
cotton, or both), he resumed his addre.ss, lecture, or 
sermon, when he saw that his audience had recovered 
from its effervescent state. This man had certainly the 
talent of knowing mankind — the gentler portion of it 
perhaps best. He was a poet, too, up to 

“ Every mood of the lyre,” 

a living illustration of Collin-s’s ode. He certainly spoke 
in prose, but he inverted the position of Moliet e’s hero, by 
acting poetry without knowing it. 

He now began with a most coinical leer and a joctilar 
aiTy to teach his hearers the folly of pride and to give an 
illustration of its humiliation. This moral was conveyetl 
through the medium of a story of which the hero and 
h^flfliiewere a certain Colonel “off in the far West ^und 
lidt These it appeared were a very proud 
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not an irreverent pair. They approved of Elder Knapp’s 
doctrines, acknowledged themselves of his congregation, 
lent him a large barn for his preachings, but would on no 
account consent to disgrace themselves by walking, 
through the only ■way which led to it — a building known 
as the “Pork House,” where the slaughtered animals 
hung up in large numbers, preparatory to the process of 
salting — long resisting all the persuasions of the Reverend 
Elder to renounce their obstinate objection. The sketch 
given by the preacher of this stiff-necked Colonel and his 
equally unmanageable helpmate, the way in which they 
rejected his imj)loring appeals that they would humble 
themselves by going through the degrading passage to the 
tempoifry place of prayer, the various emphatic in- 
tonations with which ho pronounced their dogged deter- 
mination. not to go “ through the pork-house," — “ No 
indeed, they would not go through the pork-house” — 
“they wouldn’t go ihromfh the pork-house” — “others 
might, but tlicij wonUrnt go through the pork-house ” — 
“ they woulilnt go through the pork-house ” — w^as irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. Some smiled, many tittered, but the 
majority ('f the audience laughed outright. In the words 
of th<‘ French reports of debates in the Chanibre dcs 
Jhputi s, in the gooil old times of Constitutional govern- 
ment, there was /lilurite gcm^alc dans la chamlrre ; and 
when the. climax came of the gradual yielding of the 
rccasant Colonel and his wife, before the triumphant 
efforts of 1,1)0 Elder to soften their obdurate hearts, and 
they actually did walk arm-and-arm through the ob- 
noxious pork-house to attend the service, I expected 
every moment a burst of boisterous applause. 

Elder Knapp must have been a strolling player in the 
oi^mary sense of the term, even before he entered on the 
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career in which I witnessed his performance. He did liis 
part well ; and there happened to be present another 
indiridual better able than I was to appreciate the 
admirable acting of this very low comedian. 

During the opening portions of the service, when every 
pew was choke full, and the aisles thronged with standing 
listeners, I had observed the beadle, (or whatever the 
officiating officer was called) making way down the centre 
from the door to the pulpit, and with his head turned 
back from time to time, evidently introducing some 
individual of stature so short as not to be recognized 
among the crowd. But arrived at the foot of the pulpit 
(in a pew close to which I hail been courteously granted 
a seat), I discovered that the stranger so pioneered was 
Mr. Braham, who was at that period astonishing and 
delighting the Boston public by his unrivalled vocal 
formances, particularly in sacred music. A place was 
made for him beside some females on a bench just before 
the pulpit ; and the gentleman whose pew I .sat in a.sked 
me in a whisper if the great singer wfus going to give us 
an anthem after the sermon I told him vciy truly that 
I did not know. But the notion was quickly settled in 
the negative, when the sermon was over, and Elder 
Knapp came leisurely down from the pulpit, with a 
serious face once more, and stopped .short in front of 
Mr. Brah.am, who had just risen from liis hard and 
uneasy seat, and was preparing to go with the retiring 
ci^owd. But the Elder accosted him in a soothing and 
benignant tone, asking him, quite audibly to the persons 
around, 

“ How do you feel, brother 1 ” 

“ Veiyr well, thanTc you ; but rather warm,” was the 
reply. And after a moment’s pause, the colloquy went on. 
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“I hope the evening’s exercises have been agreeable 
to you.” 

“ Oh, ver}’^ — but the seat was none of the softest.” 

“I guess it warn’t. How did you feel about the 
sermon ? ” 

“Well, I was sorry I couldn’t see your face.” 

“Brother, my words were more noticeable — How did 
you like them ? ” 

“ Verj' much ; I thought all that gag* about the pork- 
house capital. Good evening ! ” 

“ ILave you nawthin’ to say to me, brother 1 ” 

“ Well, nothing particular. Good evening ! ” 

“ Xawthin’ jiarticklar ! why, how's that ? Don’t you 
desirojto commune ? ” 

“ To commune ? 0. that’s the w'ay you call it — no, 

thank you — not here, certainly. ’ 

“ Then what on aii th brought you here, brother ? ” 

'• Why. to hear you preach to be sure. Good 
evening 1 ’ 

" Don't you feel anxious ■” 

" .Anxious ! about what ? not a bit.” 

• Then whv did vou take vour seat on the anxious 
l.iench ? ' 

“ Wliat the deuce is that ? I don't know what you 
UK'an. Do let nu^ pas.s, I shall be smothered here. Good 
evening ! ” 

And so, ttirning his persecutor in flank by a dexterous 
movement, the puzzled vocalist escaped into the crowded 
aisle and was irnniodiatoly lost to the astonished Elder, 
Those who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Braham may 
imagino tlio kindly and amiable expression of his face and 

* Thi^ word gag in theafcHcal parlanco means humourous matter interpolated 
nto the dialoguo by the actor. 
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his easy and composed manner during this closing scene 
of Elder Knapp’s burlesque, and his humourous way in 
relating how he had accidentally occupied the “ anxious 
bench,” a rough form invariably appropriated to self- 
accusing sinners, who sought in the confessional relief for 
their over-burdened consciences. 

The two specimens I have given of unlicensed religious 
irregulars — I know not whether they were infra- or supra- 
lapsarians — sufficiently account for my not farther pursuing 
my observations in the same direction. I heard some ex- 
cellent preachers among the Episcopalian divines and the 
Unitarian mini-sters. The most noted among them, Dr. 
Channing, I first saw in the pulpit. His mild and pleasing 
features, his calm yet energetic delivery, his voice, which 
surprised me by its fulne.ss and depth of tone comparatively 
with his feeble frame, were all very impressive ; and the 
sermon he delivered was remarkable, fifirn its l>eing an 
eloquent and laboured argument to prove that the attri- 
butes of God, though called in Scriptural phrase the King 
of Kings, were more in accordance with those of the 
President of a Republic than of a 3[onarch. in the human 
sense of the term. 

In private society Dr. Channing was the type of earliest 
suavity, if I may venture to describe liis manners ami 
conversation by one phra.se. 

The extravagant tenets and profligate practic<j of 
Mormonism grew into celebrity about the ])eriod of my 
arrival in America, and the murder of the Prophet Jw 
Smith attracted more particular attention to them, and 
brought his successor Brigham Young and his brother 
Saints” into the notoriety which persecution always con- 
fers on its victims. The enormous iniquities of this erratic 

aeoihitTe been oYer and oyqf exposed of late yearehy 
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close observers and by its own disgusted dupes. But one 
other extensive, yet only ephemeral, infatuation which ran 
its meteor course in a few months, has scarcely had, I 
believe, a chronicler sufficiently serious and reliable to have 
given so accurate an account of it, as would be likely to 
take hold in the public mind of Europe. 

It is by no means my intention to attempt any detailed 
account of MILLERISM, though I luid both opportunity 
and curiosity for witnessing some of its wildest orgies. It 
nmst suffice to mention th,at the author of this great 
delusion, a minister of some denomination or other, living 
in the Stale of Now York, most jwobablj' half fool half 
fanatic, had published a jwophccy stating that the World 
(as heb been so often predicted before and since his time) 
was to come to an end on a certain given dfiy — but I 
even now forgot the year. 

The cll'ect of this announcement would have been 
marvellous, had it nut formed only one in the oft-recurring 
i‘ases, where the ardent tuid unetusy fancies of American 
nature rush like whirlwinds through the national mind, 
and happily drop into a total calm with the prompt 
transition that provcrbiall}’ follows a storm. Thousands 
of the people in the Northern and Eastern States adopted 
the belief in this prophetny joined in largo associations 
preparatory to the coming day of doom, sold property of 
all kind.s and disbursed the proceeds with the recklessness 
of idiots flinging money into the sea. Tlie only general 
olyect seenjc<l to bo tluit each individual should retain 
sufficient funds for bare support until the final hour, which 
was calculated with the precision of an eclipse, and that 
each should be provided with a dress of light material 
suited to the season, which tyas summer, and in this 
fioating garment, technically called an “ Ascension Robe,” 
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they should all at their common rendezvous stand pre- 
pared for the moment supreme, and at the given signal, 
'whatever that might be, all in one great gathering take 
their bodily flight to Heaven ! 

I attended more than one of tbe meetings of these poor 
people in the city of Boston ; and one more particularly 
in the country near Salem, that pretty and most English- 
looking town, where a scattered encampment was formed 
of the “ Millerites,” and where scenes of incredible absur- 
dity were enacted in the open air, in tents of various 
sizes, one of them, a real monster-marquee, being sufficient 
to contain 5000 persons, a parodical illustration of charity 
covering a multitude of sins. Whole troops of clergy- 
men,” so called, were there, on platforms elevated so as 
to allow of their being seen and heard by the crowd, or 
distributed in the smaller tents, which were of the most 
irregular construction, and pitched about the great 
common at random. Everywhere there was singing of 
hymns in horrid discord, prayer’s in all gradatiorrs 
of sound, low murmurings, deep bowlings, and Imid 
yellings ; groups in clo.se conver.se, single figure.s in 
trances, extasies, and convulsions ; contortions of feature 
and limb, attitudes the most grote.squc and unreserved, 
countenances of fierce energy and iudrecUe exhaustion ; 
a\V the varieties in short in which the degradation (tf 
man’s nature could bo exposed. There was much in tin's 

exhibition to excite, and some things to amuse the sane 
observer. But taken all in all it was “ a sorry sight,’’ 
and I left the place, after some hours of wandering and 
wemdering, with an impression of deep melancholy it was 
not easy to shake ofiT. 

. 1 often turned my thoughts back on that scene, and 
speculated as to what was the efl'ect produced oa this 
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mass of mental distortion when the great bubble burst 
and “ Father Miller,” as he was called, confessed that he 
had made a miscalculation; and the terrible last day 
j>a.ssed over as uneventful as the one which j)receded or 
that which followed it. Did that perturbed torrent of 
fanaticism qiiietly subside into rational thought, and those 
inflamed enthusiasts return into paths of useful industry 1 
If so, and making allowance for some irretrievably consigned 
to the asylums and hospitals, these very Millcrites, having 
jjjust escaped from the verge of insanity, and touched, 
without brcakiiig through, the “ thin partitions ” which 
divide the bounds between wit and madness, may after all 
be now absorbed in the duller and less excitable millions, 
atul actually form the necessary leaven for mixing with 
the mass, ami raising np the national mind to the pitch 
requirctl to carry forward its great destinies. 

Here the iii([uirv must pause, and hero I part with the 
immediate subject it endtraces ; only disclaiming the wish 
of givijig a distorted notion ol' religion in America, in 
putting b'l ward these extreme instances of its uncon- 
trolled ex<‘o.ss. And to com[>lete the sketch which other 
hands may work u]> into a picture, I must make lucntion, 
in passing, of die six-iety or sect whicli forms the antithesis 
to botli Moviitonism and Millcrism in the quiet extrn- 
vagaiiee of its belief and practice, and gives it a place at 
the other end of tbo lino, which coniiocts the various 
ckw;s of rcligioun fatiaticism. 

Sjhakeuism, although the word ia not legitimately 
adopted into the language by any good authority, is tho 
generally received designation applied to the belief and 
practices of the singular sect of Christians, called Shakers, 
from the strange agitations and movements of their 
religious dances, but who call themselves the Millennial 
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CSton^ or ^iiited JEtdisirem A great deal 

ftas been fiwa time to time/wntton about toem ; btA eo 
quietr iiidtisliioii% and imobtarasTe bas been their obscnre 
existence, that they have for late years seemed to be in a 
great measure forgotten, except in tbe immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their several establishments. It is now 
above a century since the Shakers took their rise in 
Lancashire, and near eighty years since their first settle- 
ment in America was fixed at Lebanon in Columbia 
county fti the State of IJ^ew York, under the guidance of 
their celebrated founder, Jf other Anne Lee. They have 
now no less than three “ locations ” in that state, — four in 
Massachusetts, one in Comiecticut, two in Xcw IIanip.sliire. 
two in 3raine, four in Ohio, and two in Kentucky ; eiglit 
establishments in all, containing an a^irregatc muuber of 
between six and seven thousand studs. Wiu-n it i- con- 
sidered that the society is entirely iinlepcntlcnt of. an>i 
opposed to, the laws which n'gulatc the iiu'rea.sc of 
population, that strict celibacy is the fimnilation of tlnur 
order, and that it is opposed to their principles tti .scicl 
out missionaries for the propagatitui of ewn tin ir 
opinions, or recruiting in any way tlxdr nuinhcix tlmr 
gradual accession of niemhers is ccrtaiidj a rt inark.-tblc 
testimony in favour of the morality and unhi-.tr\ which 
reign among them. Their .sv.'itcm thus iorni'- a nio-.t 
decided contrast to that of Mornionisni, whose fundamental 
principle is the peopling of the wm-ld, and vvho.se hopes 
of happiness hereafter are ba.Hed on the amount of 
tbe progeny they leave behind them on earth. Thu 
economic system of the Shakers is also widely distinct 
from that of Communism or Socialism. And the 
simplicity of their ‘lives, their inofFensir© conduct, and 
whole moral organization, would meet with something 
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more than mere re8{)ect, if B were not timt ^leir 
gftttt inpevsiBim tiiem &r below the scale of 
guided by sound Tietra of life and rational principles Of 
belief. 

Their principal practical published work is entitled 
“ A Summary View of the Rise and Progress of the 
Society,” printed in Albany in 1823. And certainly they 
not only clearh' e.v|)laiii their theological doctrines on 
scriptural grounds, hut they do speak out with startling 
por.spicuity. in developing their objections against the 
fliviiie eoiuuiand to increase and multiply, or at le«ast 
against the ordinary I'celings which have secured a willing 
ol>eilienoo to it in mankind in gcjieral, from the creation 
to the^time tliat is. Foi" tlie way in w'hich they argue 
out tiieir theory for the due modifying the commandment, 
and the soniewli.'it ineonsi.stent explanation of the fall of 
Ad.im hy the seduction of Kve, I must refer the curious 
to the hook itself, which is how’ever to he hy no means 
reconnuended for “ gi'in ral circulation,” though doubtless 
written in a spirit of igiuirant yet argnmentative sim- 
plicity.’* Ihit 1‘ven the struggle against man’s nature and 
tiod'.s law, whieh is the prinmni mohiU' of Sltakerism, 
would searcely he ela-s.sitied with religious fanaticism, were 
it not coimeeted with (In' a.ssumption of divine inspiration, 
and the power of propin'cy Ity its members. 

To ptit forth tln\se cliiims ujnni what they must believe 
stih.slantial grounds, they published another volume in the 
year I S td, with a title which they could not have believed 
(o l»e as hlasphcmous as it must appear to all rational 
minds. It is called “A Holy, Sacred, and Divine Roll 

* A much Jetja ubjtwtionable tmrl somewhat insidious abridgment of this work 
(ioftsmuch Ai* it ooiiis without disavowing all the grossly revoltiiig passages) 
^ipf^oared at New York in 1861 , called " A Brief Kx.positiou of the Principles and 
llegulationa of the United Society of Rell«»rAria otr * 
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and Book (I omit some of the words) revealed in the 
United Society at New Lebanon/’ This, with an appendix 
subsequently published, contains such a mass of incom- 
prehenable absurdity, as to throw very far into the shade 
any of the modern (or indeed ancient) impostures, which 
have lately been got up (or revived), perhaps in rivalry 
with these conscientious delusions of Shakerism. 

The four angels who proclaimed the revelations in 
question to Brother Philemon Stewart, who signs himself 
“inspired writer,” and about seventy others, male and 
female, declared their names to be Assan de la Jam, 
Michael Van ce Va’ne, Ga’hry Ven Do Vas'ter reen, 
and Ven den de Pa’rol jew’ le Jah. “ These,” say these 
angels, “ are our names in our own tongues ; and although 
we know that the words of this book will be considered 
by many as being produced in the wildest of enthusiasm, 
madness, blasphemy, and fanaticism, yet we do declare 
unto all flesh that this roll and book contains,” Ac. - 
which it requires all the faith of a Shaker to believe, and 
the stolidity of a Stoic not to laugli at. 

The publication of this enormous nonseust; must, one 
would suppose, have .struck a denth blow to the* I’nited 
Society ; but the spirit of vitality and perrnanency uiUiin 
it, having withstood the rude trials <,.f nearly a century, 
it may still outlive, and possiliiy flourish on. this last 
suicidal attempt on its own q.xistence. 
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The amnziiitr iiu’iital o.xcitability of the Americans, 
whiili leatls to the excesses of religions fervour exemplified 
ill the 1a^t Chapter, is also cxhihiteil in oflshoots from every 
hr.'tnch of scientific and metaphysical iiujuiry. To push 
everv such sjiccnlalioii farther than it has reached else- 
\vher.\ to surpass tlu' jilnhwophcrs of England, and establish 
for tlieinsclves a more extended fame, if not as discoverers, 
at least as improvers, are powerful impulses. They lead 
lo admirable n'snlts in the mechanical- arts, almost all the 
inveiuions in European machinery being simplified or 
otherwise improved on their adoption in the United States. 
J5ut the .same ]»rinci[)le apfilied to purely scientific opera- 
tions i.H les.s sncce.ssfnl, as mere manual ingenuity alone is 
not able to co [)0 with menfcal power, and they become still 
less manifest when they lead to the ambitious grappling 
with those deep studies of the brain, which the profound 
and practised intellects of the Old World pursue with 
continuous and untiring energy. 
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Among subjects of this nature, phrenology has many 
votaries and some professora ; and the admirable lectures 
of George Combe attracted crowds of listeners, and 
created numerous practitioners, but it was not fairly 
dealt with by scientific men. Mesmerism also had 
rapid and wide-spread success, but having unfortunately 
fallen into far inferior hands, and being caught up by 
insufficient amateurs, without knowledge or talent to 
develope its wonderful mysteries, it fell r|uickly into 
disrepute, and was almost entirely scoffed or slaiidere<l 
down, by sarcastic or unprincipled criticism ; while esta- 
blished professional monopolists set their faces of course 
against what appeared so ffoubtful, and which was 
certainly to them so dangerous a novelty. 

It was left to one individual to partially turn the 
tide of opposition against phrenology into rational 
inquiry, and for a \vhile at least to allow the un- 
prejudiced to see and judge for themselves as to the 
nature of the science umlcr a new title, ami the lengths 
to which its practice is susceptible (d* b(Mng <*arrie'l. 

During one of the winters of mv residence in America 
Dr. Jos. R. Buchanan of Louisville, Kentucky, artivo*! in 
Boston, and delivered a scries of lectures on the .science 
of Neurology, of which lie claimed te ho the discovi-rer. 
Greatly pleased with his manners, which were nuassuming 
and self-.sustaining, and forcibly impressed from some 
experiments in iny own family, with the truth of liis 
theory, I entered cordially into acijuaintancoship with 
him. It was not in ray power to follow' his course of 
lectures writh the attention required for the mastery of so 
comprehensive a system of mental and pliysiological 
study. But I made' one at some of his judvate mir»;s, 
and conversed frequently with him, always receiving a 
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large measure of instruction. And when Dr. Buchanan 
left Boston to return to his home in the West, I hoped, 
rather than expected, that ho would come back as he 
intended, the following winter, to see the results of the* 
knowledge he had imparted to a few staunch believers, 
including some physicians, the greiiter part of the 
Faculty, however, having set their faces altogether 
against him. But he was not a man to be daunted by 
discouragement. He took an enlarged view of his subject 
and the opposition it was sure to provoke. He returned 
according to his promise ; and he soon organized a 
regular cla-ss coii.sisting of about fifty person.s, whose 
s«bscri[>tions formed a fund sufficient to satisfy the 
pecunijary objects of Dr. Buchanan. He w;is evidently 
impelled to his new career by motives far .superior to 
that of mere gain. He had all the subdued energy of a 
ratioiial enthusiast. Convinced of the truth of his system, 
he seemed determined to carry it out to the utmost 
limits ol' his capacity ; and his conduct was calm, steady, 
and re, solute. Wlicther his theory was sound or unsound 

his practice w.as unexceptionable. I ilid not find it con- 
venient to attend any of the pidffi'c lectures during his 
.second visit to Boston ; but I was acipiaintcd with several 
ladies and gentlemen who did so, and who expressed 
great satisfaction at the manner in which they were 
conducted. I eotdd not trace, during his two sojourns of 
several months each in Boston, the slightest instance of 
those disro[)utablc tricks of (piackery to which other 
professora of the doubtful sciences too frequently have 
recourse, to attract a forced attention on the part of an 
incredulous public or a hostile profession. 

Dr. Buchanan was certainly treated with some illibe- 
rality by the “ American Academy of Medicine,” a rather 
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too extensive title adopted for a society Ibnuod of some 
of the physicians of Boston. Its members, in their zeal 
for established prindples and against innovation failed 
*to discnininate between the quacks, who had previously 
astciiddied and at times disgusted the puhlie, and ^e 
gimileinan, scholar, and man of science, who now claimed 
courtesy and a fair trial for his experiments. There 
was something far too respectable in his bearing and 
practice to lead to any risk of gross or insulting oppo-’ 
sition on the part of the learned doctors to whom he 
appealed. But they met his advances with every 
negative proof of reprobation. They instituted a com- 
mittee of mock inquiry; and when he had two or throe 
times appeared before it, unpreparoil to produce rapid 
results on a subject requiring long aiel serioits e.Yanii- 
nation, they cut it short, professing themselves satisfied 
that his theory was unreal and hLs e.xpcrimont.s uncon- 
vincing, before he had done more tlian just broken ground, 
for the erection of that structure of mingle<l reavsouing and 
fact, which, had sufficient time been allowed to him, lie 
was sure to raise. 

His efforts were thenceforward coiifmod to the promuJ- 
gation of his theory within a small circle of unliiassed 
persons, whose profcs.sional profits could not Ijo injured, 
and who had no selfish prcjudico.s to bo shocked bv a 
fair inquiry. The public curiosity soon subsidtsl, as it 
always does in America, after the first ru.sh of novelty wa.s 
over. Dr. Buchanan, suited by hi.s conduct, bis acquire- 
ments, and his manners, to mix with the best society, was 
never seen in the “fashionable” circles of the so-called 
" emporium of literature.” His wife, a gentlewoman of 
good connections, hbr father having been a jn^e in her 
native state, was altogether unnoticed except by a very 
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few cliaucc acquaiii lances. In short the neglect of such 
amiable iiuli\ i(luals, while every mark of attention was 
lavished upon all the “ distinguished ” newcomers in the 
least degree notorious for wealth or political trickery, was 
one in many proofs of the want of respect for unpre* 
tendmg wor^ which is too common in the United States. 

It is not my intention to insert here any particulars 
relative to the science of Neurology, I being totally 
incom^tent to do justice to such a subject, and Dr. 
Buchanan’s writings being, I believe, well known in 
England. The philosophy of mind and the mystery of 
its operations through the agency of the brain have long 
claimed the attention ol the most powerful intellects. 
System after system has been invented, practised, and 
super.seded by others. Phrenology has become the 
admitted foundation from which till investigations into 
the relation of matter and mind must ttike their rise. The 
discoveries of Doetor Bucluinan, consist in enlarging the 
limits of phrenology, so as to render it ajiplicable to more 
extended purposes, and in .showing the mode in which it 
cotild l>e applii (1 to objects of utility. Dr. Buchanan 
2 H'sse.s.s(!d even then Ids entire confidenco in the result of 
his e.\})erimental inve.stigation of the functions of the 
liraiii. and .stated that lie Jiad ascertained much more in 
relation to the .siibjiict than any of hi^ predecessors in 
physiological or pathological science. 

“ I am pivj>ared,” lie say#, in one of the pamphlets which he has 
frequently published since tlien, “ to teach the true physiology of the 
brain, and to give the function of its smallest organs with a precision 
which it woidd once have been deemed chimericifd to expect. Yet 
every proposition which 1 advance shall be accompanied on the spot 
by experimental demonstration, as palpable and satisfactory even as 
t^se of chemistry.” 
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** It; 18 in my power to excite, in a few momcmts, any portion "t 
the brain either large or small; to put that portion into full arul 
Yigorous action, as an efficient portion of the eharactt*r ot the 
person upon whom I operate; and then, at will, suspend its 
action, and excite the action of its antagonist organ, .or ot any 
other organ, or group of organs that I clioose to bring into 
play.” 

To condense the learned and technical de.scri[)tions of 
this discovery, it may be briefly de.signated “ Phrenology 
in acUoii.” Turning that science to practical account, it 
utilizes the discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim. By simply 
touching the developments on the skull their corre- 
sponding organs in the brain arc excited, and the indi- 
vidual is played on by the Professor as one might play 
on an instrument. The wonders of phreno-magnetisin 
are performed without any recourse to mesmerism. 
Persons in the natural state, without any previou-s 
preparation or external influence, are made to exhibit 
effects that were heretofore supposed iiiipossibie, e.vcept 
to those in the mesmerised .state. And faculties art.- 
discovered to exist and to be demonstrable, in iudivitluals 
noway changed from their ordinary and cvery-ilay 
appearance and manners, that give to tlieni more the aitj 
and powers of in.spiration, than of anything previou.sly 
considered as the coiuinon attributes of humanity. 

In how far these experiments may iiarmonize with 
or differ from those of elgctro-biology, 1 am unable, 
ft-om want of personal observation, to say ; ami the 
publications by Dr. Buchanan, and the numerous 
notices of his experiments in newspapers and periodiml 
works devoted to science, must bo referred to, by 
who may be interested by this mention of him luid 
his pursuits. There is only one demonstrable braaeb cif 
the subject which I mean to dwell on, which being ehtu'oiy 
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irou IVuiu all scientilic or medical agency, can be compre- 
hended by every in(|uirer, and is suHceptiblo of experi- 
mental proof by any and every one. 

1 allude to the fai ulty po.s.sessed by .sojne individuals of 
a highly inipre'^s'ihh temperament (which term as applied 
by Dr. Huchantin to ]thy.sic;il excitability is tantamount 
to the French word impressionuMc applictl to moral 
sentiment), of reading the cliaracter of individuals from 
the mere contact with a written document, but without a 
sight of the handwriting. 

The power of judging of character from seeing hand- 
writing alone, without any previous knowledge of the 
individual, is common to many persons in a moderate 
degree. 

Shelley, in his po.sthumous lilssays and Letters, has 
thus touched on the question of handwriting in this con- 
ne.xion in his de.scrij>tion of Tasso’s cell at Ferrara : — 


rht' IkihiIw riting (tf Ariosto is a small, firm, and pointed 
charaotor, t xprt ssin;^, I should say, a strong and keen, but 
cirtumscribeti mnn'^y t»f mind. That of Tasso is large, free, and 
fiowing, oxoojtt that thrro is a cln eked exprt'ssioii in the midst of its 
fiuw, whit'h brill ;8 llu* loltt ps into a smaller compass than one 
expected from the Ixvij^inning of the word, It is tlio symbol of an 
intense and ('nrm'.st mind, exceeding at tim<‘s it.s own depth, and 
admonished to return hy the chilness of the waters of oblivion 
striking upon its adventurous feet.” 

Imh'cil few person.s look on a handwriting for tlie 
first lime without forming a slight and passing notion 
of some of the mo.st leading characteristics of the writer. 
We say such a handwriting is bold or cramped, elegant or 
ridgar, and so on ; and wo naturally attach to the 
per^ the idea arising from his penmanship. But beyond 
that few can judge with accuracy j and oven in so con- 
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tracted an opinion as that, many errors are made. But 
Pr. Buchanan possessed in the most extraordinary degree 
I ever knew the &GttBy of reading character from sudk 
indkations. I have heard him in the presence of several 
persons well acquainted with the individuals whose writing 
was exhibited to him, deliver opinions as to their pursuits 
in life, age, habits of thought, manners, and peculiarities, 
moral and intellectual, of an accuracy startling, and almost 
always minutely correct. 

1 need scarcely say that on those occasions it was quite 
certain that Dr. Buchanan was entirely unacquainted 
personally Avith the individuals thu.s analysed, and never 
before had specimens of their handwriting submitted to 
him. They were of various de.scription.s (jf persons, 
friends, and relative.s in Europe, Avhere Dr. Buclianan had 
never been, and some of them men in pul^lic life, Engli.sli 
and foreign, whose writing he hail never seen before. To 
be certain of that. Dr. Buchanan’s assertion would have 
been as convincing to me as any amount of testimony ; 
but, for the satisfaction of those who wi'ie not .so wt*!l 
acquainted with him, every possilde precaution was takcui. 
He lays claim to no peculiar qualification.s, mental or 
physical, for such power licyond great apjilication and 
repeated experiments. lie .says that lii.s skill is btised 
upon simple mathematical principles, and that it may he 
easily acquired. He maintains that all the mqpcutar 
movements of the body sympathize with, and are pro- 
duced by cerebral action, and that he kas ascertained that 
every manual motion giving a peculiar formation to written 
characters, must proceed from the nature of certain organs 
in the brain, and the degree of relative activity ; ail the 
influences in short which create mental characteristics. 
Fully impressed with this conviction, Dr. Buchanan, on 
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seeing a specimen of handwriting, iuunediately forms a 
notion (and I can vouch for hia frequent most surpnsing 
accuracy) of the size, shape, and phrenological develop- 
ments of the individoal’s head. Having these before him 
in imagination, fie proceeds to give his opinions as to the 
character of the writer, taking, from many minor and 
minute traits in the writing, notions of his age and pursuits 
in life. 

This, however, forms no portion of the study of 
Neurology. I have mentioned it incidentally with refer- 
ence to the branch of that science, which exhibits 
iinpre.ssible })erson.s as endowed with the marvellous 
faculty uf reading character from the mere contact with- 
out iiAiul wruing. which they do not look at at all, with still 
greater dojith. and infinitely more delicacy of perception, 
than is evinced by Dr. Ihichanan, who has the chirography 
before his eyes. 

F<mr or live jiersons so organized have on as many 
oeeasions giva n me proofs, in the presence of various 
other.'<, that this power is very general, and not confined 
to individuals of one se.\, or to any ]>ocnliarity of physical 
temfierameiit. 

/Assisted Iiy Dr. Ihiehanan, I took notes on the spot of 
.•several of those e.\periment.s. 1 always chose among my 
lettt'rs those from individuals publicly known to well- 
informed Americans, siudi as composed Dr. Buchanan’s 
cla.s,s, of whom some were present on each occasion. 

I will .subjoin the notes of one of the experiments, 
being sufiiciont as a specimen of the whole. The general 
accuracy of the character thus given Avill bo obvious to 
every one acquainted with the person it concerns. I tried 
on the occasion I allude to, three letters, which I placed 
successively iu the bauds of a young lady, highly sensi- 
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tive, and of most pleasing and modest manners. Sho was 
previously unknown to me or my family. She never 
looked at the handwriting of the letter.s, which she 
pressed between her palms. I suppress the ob.servation.s 
on two of those, not by any means fj'oin their being 
failures, for they were quite the contrary — but the 
following is a verbatim copy of the words she uttered 
during tiie quarter of an hour occupied in the examina- 
tion of the one I choose to record. The letter being 
placed in her hands, after a short pause, she spoke as 
follows. Dr. Buchanan correctly writing down her words, 
which I have copied from his manuscript still in my 
possession. 

“ I have a fancy I should like this {KjrsOn, kind-hearted, 
generous, not deficient in mirthfulness. I feel happy — 
and hopeful — I think the person could .see the bright side 
of things where there was a bright side to be .seen. He 
must have a good deal of inwanl peace. May have a 
quick perception of the ludicrou.s — don’t think he woiii*i 
make ill-natured remarks. Might make good-natured 
remarks which might w'outid — would give aud tfke ;i 
joke. I think he might be lively -not sluggish- -quick 
in movement — would be ho near Ids frietidrs iii lieart th.at 
he would not feel they were at a distance' rrt.m iiim 
I should think he might be critical -would see a little 
defect quickly with a searching eye. I don’t think he 
would be severe on the person, though be might be in hi.s 
criticism. Has a great deal of warmth, and muc.li deeper 
feeling than he has credit for. Has not much |>atience. 
Would be, I think, a quick-tempered person, and one who 
would not patiently bear an insult. Rather sensitive on 
the point of honour.' Might have much indignation at 
any baseness. Great deal of sincerity. After a buist of 
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iiuligiiation laiigli at himself, and think ho had 

used more warmth than was necessary. I don’t sec 
finislied drawings, hut fancy he could sketch.” 

Here it was intimated to the sjteaker that it was a lady 
whos(“ characti'r she was describing. She continued - 
" I am not surjiriNcd to hear it is a lady — 1 feel such a 
genial influence. She might be an older person but a 
younger spirit than Dr. Buchanan (who was about thirty 
years of age). A good deal of serious and deep thought. 
Might relievo a fit of sadness by writing. Can write 
verses, but would write prose better. She has descriptive 
powers. I don’t think she has been without her struggles 
and trials. Has a good tfeal of hope and ideality. When 
unhappy flies to ideality and find.s relief. Is it a person 
who has written a good deal ? Beautiful scenes pass 
before me. as when reading beautiful dcscri])tions. One 
scene with a waterfall seems very pleasant to me. Has 
she lost any near Irionds ? I don’t think she forgets 
them. She clings more dearlv to those who arc left. Has 
>hv travclK’il ? 1 raiiu(»t tdl whether slu> lias, or if it was 

iinajLiiiialion. • 

" A ^rt’at lUHiiv oiilv know the outside of her eliaracter. 
It lias tleprh and much to resj>ect. 1 feel a great 

jufcrcsl in licr. I dtiidt think shesavs much of lior irriefs, 
but feels them. It .sciun.s to mo that she may feel at 
times as if .slu' is in a very' elevated condition without 
being so. I think she hears her tria4s well. It is only 
when you know her intimately that you know what deep 
grief she has felt. Her mirthfulness and cheerful spirit 
are great hlo-ssings to her great elasticity of mind. She 
i iughs. There’s a good deal of power of endurance, and 
a good deal of restraint and great sensibility. What gives 
a charm to lier writing is that she feels what she writes. 
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Wodid oiitep into cl^ Woukbi't make 

people feel awkwo]^ itt aukvrard mtuations. Wduld liudce 
ereiy one feel at ease. Doesn’t ^ hate affectatim 1 I Oalt 
imagine her with affected persons putting on coarse and 
rough ways — ^her feeling of disgust would drive her to the 
other extreme. Would have a great feeling for true 
delicacy and timidity, and set such a person at ease, and 
draw them out. Has a good hearty love of nature. Knows 
how to admire — gets warm when admiration is excited — 
has considerable versatility. I should think she was very 
susceptible of ple.i.sant influences, Would not yield to 
unpleasant ones — creates an atnio.spliere where unpleasant 
influences cannot penetr.ate. If she .says * I won’t.' hanl 
to make it ‘ I will.’ Gentle, l)ut firm — more gentle by 
nature than she always shows. lb>w T •'hould like to be 
with her on the rocks at .Jeru.salcni, tlio .sun going down 
and the moon coming up ! »She is the riglit kind of person 
to take it all in. IIow .slie would liave looked at the 
person who said, ‘ It is pretty, isti’t. it ’ " She’d enjoy^ a 
thunder-tempest. Doesn’t she love children ! She is 
honest and hearty — not worldlywi.se. I don't think she'd 
care for persons of the world, yet for the (i.-w .she'd love. ’ 

Here the young lady, who liad been gieatly e.vcitcd, 
flushed and animated, became suddenly cxliausted ; and Dr. 
Buchanan took the letter frotn between licr liand.s. Great 
was the astonishment of all pro.scnt, .and particularly of 
the^ young lady hdl'sclf — and not trifling was the di.saj)- 
pointment and vexation of some of the American listeners, 
when I opened the sheet of paper and read the name of 
the writer, the clever and impulsive Mrs. Trollope. 

However science may classify ami distinguish the 
several phenomena of mental philosophy, ordinary ob- 
servers too often confound them together. Phrendlogy, 
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Neurology^ and Mesmerism, are oaly parts and parcel in 
tile vulgar view, of the system which includes table* 
tamings ’i|>irit>rapping, and all the rest of the family of 
occult and mysterious &cts or fictions, as the case may be. 
Not one of those subjects has suffered so much on this 
account as Mesmerism. It partakes so much of the 
mixed principles of reality and imagination, it speaks in 
such united tones to the reason and the fancy, its curative 
qualities are so blended with its shadowy marvels, 
delirium with clairroi/duec. and manifest truth with 
positive imposture, tliat it required some powerful mind, 
some weiglitv intcllcet comI)ined witli a serious, impres- 
sive. ai)d persuasive manner, to bring before tlie world in 
a new generation tliis sublime discovery, and relieve it 
finm the nu rotrii ious trickeries of Mesmer liiniself, and 
ilie wreteind puerilities of many of liis* followers. Even 
in England it fell into ineomjtetent bands. Quacks and 
dupes made it odious or ridiculous iu jtractice ; and not 
even tlic admiralde work of .Mr. Chauiiey Towiisliend,* 
whielt uniti'S all the eliarms of stylo witli depth of 
rLsearcli. aeuttmess of oltservalion, and tlic courageous 
uiteraiiee of trutli, coiilil .suflidf'iitly countervail against 
the want of a practical expounder of his written reve- 
l.-itioim In America it fared still worse. The book just 
mentioned. ami sevc'ial (dbers on the subject, of great 
merit, but none of (liem equal to it, had a certain circu- 
lation. But (lie people arc too impatient and too much 
neeupied with too many other tbitig.s, to give sufficient 
attention to the silent study of any subject, however 
striking. They require philosophy to be put into action. 
They rmist liave lectures and experiments, to speak 

* “ KacU in M«smorlH»n. with Hea«on8 for a dispaHslouato inquiry into it/’ 
By tbo Mr. Chauncy Haro Townsbend. 
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]dainly and- lirie^ to thw anuws; aad tislsil.tlil 
practical agwi ia endowed with such qualiti«s» as 1 
before enumerated, toe theory he would iUustrate has no 
chance of becoming an established article of the public 
fmto. And so it was that mesmerism fell quickly into 
disrepute and was utterly neglected, while the popular 
mind caught up with eagerness, and followed with intense 
avidity, the next in succession of those manifestations — 
marvellous, at any rate, whatevei- may be their cause or 
their consequences — which have liecorne conspicuous in 
the present century ; and table-turning, not to speak it 
profanelj', turned the tables on all that went before. 

I cannot say whether this newly <lisc(>\ered or n'cently 
revived phenomenon, whiehe\er it may lie, became popu- 
larly noticed in the first instance, in liUrope or America ; 
or if the observations which le<l to it^ notoiiety were not 
simultaneous in both heini.-5j)b(‘re.s. That boweser i< onK 
of consequence, inasmuch a.'j an American ori”in would 
have been ‘pmml fade o\idcnco of imjxisluri', to the 
European sceptic ; while, in the other ca-e. the American 
people would, in this, like everything oKe, liave pusln d 
experiment and belief to an extravaiiant .‘'tu teb. to untvlo 
any marvellous development first witne".ed in th*'- Old 
"World, But that table-turning is a fact. e\tfn'«\e a-, 
humanity itself, witncs.sed, practised, and believed m hy 
millions, cannot now ho gainsayed. To explain it with 
any degree of aaidfaction to [tlniii, .soimd nittuls, oqu/tlly 
opposed to baseless thetirics, or tin; flipjcmt qw of 
an}^ one “ philosovhcr,” is a task U> hv yvi />crlorm('d, 
y et thousands upon thousands are twevy day satislu'd to 

pill their tallli upon some such ovsvewlav Aeevsiou. It does 

not even require thb sanction of a name to satisfy’ tlie 
ignorant million or the educated mass. A breath of 
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ieiii^ if it eomes ftttthoritativeiy and in sympathy 
i genetf prejudice, suffices to calm a vliole 
tudmous sea " of uncertainty. And people in general, are 
so glad to get rid of a troublesome inquiry or a startling 
innovation, that they are delighted to invest with super* 
human influence the most shallow charlatan who pretends 
to settle a question by a stroke of his pen. But a 
numerous ami very powerful class of observers and 
inquires are not to be thus dealt with. They are not 
those who only think they are thinking, but those who 
do really think. Those who will investigate before they 
decide ; and who, even should they decide wrongly, are 
far sufjerior to those who blimlly ado})t the oftentimes 
erroneous decisions of others. 

Another class, still more nunieroas, observe, examine, 
and reflect, Imt /md it impossible to make up their minds 
absolutely, on matters so incomprehensible and so little 
susceptible of ratiomd and positive proof. These (like 
tho.se [)olitica} hangers-oti on chance, who are ironically 
called 1)V too grave a name) are retdly and in sober 
.seriou.sne.ss waiters on I’rovidence — beings who, while 
“ fools rush in ’ ami self-made judges irreverently pro- 
nounce <'.r cath’tird .sentence on the inscrutable acts of 
Ileaven, stand patiently by, watching the progress of 
events they can neither fathom nor control. 

Tlic greatest of those combined marvels is assuredly 
the “ manifostatiou,” which comtuencod about ten, years 
ago, ill tlie Htate of New York, familiarly denominated 
“ iSpifit rappiuga,” an ignoble title, which from the very 
first threw an air of grotesque vulgarity on the mystery 
li was meant to designate. The supposed communications 
from spirits in another state of existence to persons with 
whom, in life, they had been connected by ties of affection* 
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and too irtartiiag icr wUi^tataiig b^cf. !^«re ai^ 
nererthelesa. millions who either scoff at the hare Idea, 
or who deroutly adopt it as true. It need not be told 
that Europe contains numerous adepts, but in the United 
States they are not to be counted. They are not, like the 
usual large associations, a defined and established sect, with 
a specific title, and rallyiug-signs of brotherhood, bound 
by common ties or forms. Yet they do positively present 
an almost innumerable body of believers, professing the 
highest principles of morality, and maintaining, in what 
they consider to be a new revelation, the strictest attach- 
ment to the Religion of Christ. It is by no means the 
low and ignorant, such as Mormons or Millerites, that 
constitute this host of believera, divided into thousands 
of “ circles,” with untold niediu of many distinct attributes. 
Men of high„ attainments, unblemished character, and 
considerable talent are to be found among them, with 
numbers of intelligent, sincere, and disinterested people, 
and no doubt large accessions of the simple, credulous, 
and weak-minded, as ready to believe in a mystery frotii 
the force of example, as to deny a truth at the dictation 
of a sceptic. This kind of persons counts for nothing in 
a question such as this. But throwing such entirely aside, 
there are multitudes of whom statistics can take no note, 
to command the attention of the world at lar^e. 

Such a movement as this ought scarcely to be ignored. 
If deserving of notice at all, it is at least worth inquiry ; 
and the method of inquiry should be worthy of the matter. 
By what means it should be entered on, by what rules 
regulated, or by whom conducted, are questions diCBcult 
to inswer, in connexion with a subject which hiut no con- 
eentrated focus nor responsible condition to which inquiry 
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Host wild and illogical atton^ Jttve 
be«a made to stifle the matter altogether as a mere cheats 
and Tarious imaginaiy explanations given, one more 
utterly futil^ than the other, of the numerous category of 
“ Sights and Sounds,” which have long become familiar as 
associated with this mystery. The author of a work, with 
the title just quoted,* was, I believe, the first to bring the 
question fairly before the British public, and he has 
treated it in a manner strictly popular, and both instnictive 
and amusing. This gentleman, an Englishman, travelling 
in America four or five years back, during the very height 
of the e.\citeraent caused by the Rochester “rappings,” 
was le«| to give his attention to what was considered “ the 
mystery of the day ; ” and his volume presents a most 
livch' picture of it in a very rational light. Mr. Spicer 
says, with truth and candour, — 

“ A niattt'r which seems fraught witli powerful interest to the 
estimable and intelligent cannot easily bo put aside with scorn. I 
must own it appeaia'd to me, in common probably with all British 
novices, in its <»arly aspect, idle and puerile, a scientifio bubble 
waiting puncture, lu tlu^ meantime, however, manifestations mul- 
tiplied. It soon beeamo easy, next pleasant, to listen; — and, inas- 
nuieh as it is considerably safer to aflirm what a mysti'ry is not than 
'what it »> — let it suffice to say, tluit I have seen, heard, and learned 
enough, to force me irresistibly — (sven against my will — to the con- 
clusion that the mystery in question has its origin in no mechanical 
skill — in no human intelligence, however shrewd and penetrative — 
in no hitherto recognized law of physics — in no material organism 
whatever.” 

Having raysolf witnessed many instances of the exer- 
cises of the initiated — not in America, but in England — 
amongst educated, honourable, and trustworthy persons of 

* Sights and Sounds : tho Mystery of the Day ; comprising an entire History 
of the American ^ Spirit ' Manifestations.” By Henry Spicer, Esq., London. 
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both sexes — I am quite prepared to add my testimony, 
that however there might have been delusion, coflusion 
was impossible ; and that, although the “ rappings ” 
always seemed to come from beneath the |able, every- 
thing else was most assuredly above board. What to 
think of it, I know not. What to say of it, still less. 
Had my experience been in America, perhaps I should 
have formed a more decided opinion. As it is, I dismiss 
the subject, with a few concluding remarks : 

1st. If “ spirit rapping ” be a trick, the knowledge of 
it by many thousand persons scattered all over the 
earth, without the possibility of acquaintanceship or com- 
munication, is nothing short of inspiration. 

2nd. It is equally miraculous that the secret has never 
been betrayed and never discovered. 

3rd. If it were really a trick put in action by machinery, 
or other material organism, it would always succeed. 
Professed conjurors never fail. Therefore occasional failure 
is the best proof of constant truthfulnes.s. Let otheivs 
explain if they can the cause of the occjisional failures, 
and they may come at the secret of the frequent success. 

4th. Men of high intellect and strict integrity have 
faith in, and are guided by, the indications derived from’ 
“ Spirit rapping.” That is no guarantee against folly on 
their part, but it is against fraud ; and it is certain th^at 
their practices with the spirits in no ways impair their 
pursuits in the flesh. 
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Whether regarded with reference to the system on 
which it is founded, or tlie plan on which it is carried 
out, cduaitiou is ilecidcdly the strongest point in the 
social condition of America. The State which, whether 
wisely or the cou.trary. rejected an alliance with the 
Church in any shape, has completely identified itself 
with public instruction in all its forms. The federal 
governiuent is not charged with its management, which 
lias been assumed and is maintained entirely as the 
prerogative of each separate state of the Union. Had the 
control of such an extensive institution been given to 
the general govcriunont, it must have been accompanied 
by some pow(;r of local taxation, adverse to the funda- 
mental axioms of the federal partnership ; and by the 
system adopted, a total separjition is formed between 
secular and religious teaching, the Church and the schools 
performing their duties entirely distinct from, and not 
clashing with each other. 
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And although immense importance is justly attached to 
the general education of the people, and a remarkable 
degree of emulation kept up between the different states 
in the maintenance of the great principle, its pursuit is 
not followed to unwise lengths ; in other words, the people 
are not over-educated. The several states have adopted 
different educational schemes ; but they all seem to work 
in the right spirit, and are all entitled to a great 
measure of public respect and admiration on this 
score. 

Statistical tables must be referred to for data on which 
to judge of the largo ami liberal view which has presided 
over this great question of ' national education, and 
numerous publications may be consulted, rich in detail.s 
of its theory and practical working. The admirable 
reports of Mr. Horace Mann, Secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, form so many text-books on 
the management of public schools ; and there is not one 
of the many establishments throughout the country, 
starting from that basis and ascending to the universities, 
that has not put forth its quota of most useful infor- 
mation. 

It is really no idle boast, but absolute and lionour- 
able fact, when we are told that the principle which 
lies at the foundation of the educational system of the 
Union is that all the children of the state shall bo 
educated by the state ; that the theory of the govern- 
ment being founded on the intelligence of the people, a 
wise education is necessary to its existence ; and that 
the great question for national consideration is the best 
mode of disseminating intelligence and virtue among 
the people. On that one text, “ Educate the people,” a 
long series of practical essays have been exhibited, and 
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the great duty it inculcates is, beyond doubt, most 
worthily, if not with entire perfection, performed, in 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

But there are due bounds to the extent of education, as 
well as limits to tho advantages it can bestow. In- 
struction in America is on a far more limited scale 
than that devoted to the superior classes in England, 
while the education afforded to the lower grades of the 
people puts to> shame the insufficient teaching hitherto 
so grudgingly afforded to tJie English poor. Tlie 
requisite instruction for the millions of American citizens 
is confined to a sound plain system. Whole years of early 
life are not wholly devoted'to the drudgery of acquiring tho 
dead hyiguages, whose influence would be almost entirely 
lost in the rough wa\'s of transatlantic life. Children 
go to school in early yeare, and leave the universities 
generally about the age at which an English youth matri- 
culates. The United States contain many good scholars, 
and the universities possess Professors in all branches of 
high attainments. But it would be inconsistent with 
the whole existing state of things to expect a body of 
deep and solid learning .such as is maintained in Great 
Britain. Even there learning is not followed without 
the strong inducements of adequate reward for time, 
trouble, ami devotion to study. The endowments for 
imivcrsity success, in tho shape of scholarships, fellow- 
ship.s, and the higher dignities, rich church livings, 
well-paid cathedral offices, the Bench of Bishops, and 
the House of Lord.s, those brilliant prizes for the aspiring 
and industrious European student, have no existence in 
America ; nor is there a class of wealthy men nursed 
in hereditary love of scholastic distinction, and emulous 
of that gained by members of their families in gene- 
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rations gone by, and the fruits of which have descended 
to themselves. 

But to balance this comparative deficiency in the 
higher walks of intellectual culture, let this one fact be 
marked. Almost all native-born Americans are able at 
least to read, write, and cipher, while the great majority 
have received much more than the mere rudiments of 
education comprised in those primary acquirements. The 
great mass of the exceptions, whether children or adults, 
is to be found among the European immigrants, who 
bring with them the ignorance that is inseparable from 
the political systems they left behind them. 

A severe censor might perhaps with justice observe, 
that this wide-spread system of education has scaipely 
produced such corresponding results as its founders and 
supporters expected, and now look for in vain. Too much 
however must not be exacted from any human institution, 
nor from Human Nature itself. The purpose of those 
early establishments, the common schools, the colleges 
and universities, is to teach the elements of knowledge, 
but they cannot make men wise. They impart the means 
of understanding the difference between right an<l wrong, 
but they cannot abolish vice or consolidate virtue. That 
must be left for a more advanced teaching, and a more 
extensive acquaintance with the world. And it is just at 
that turning point in the road of life that American 
ppecept and example are both found wanting ; tlmt the 
political system as exemplified by the Inghest authorities 
is such as I have shown it to be ; and that a com- 
mercial career developes analogous defects, which may lie 
more evidently pointed out before this volume comes to 
a close. The youth of all nations is beyond measure the 
most interesting portion of the population ; and though 
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it is certainly very little so in America, compared with 
that of European countries, it is yet impossible to look on 
the millions of the junior adults, just taking their places 
in the throng, without lamenting the fate that awaits 
those among them, whose previous reading may have 
given them some lofty aspirations, and exalted notions of 
mankind, wliich their quick-coming experience must so 
soon demolish and belie. 

But hurrying from this picture, and taking a more 
advanced view of “ Young America.” fis it works out its 
way through life, I may here briefly touch upon a subject 
the most congenial to my own individual tastes, and to 
the pursuits which after' a very long cessation I have 
resumet^ — that of — 


l.lTEH.VTUnK .\Nl> IT.S PllOFESSORS IN AMERICA. 

A mi.stakea notion exists among certain enemies to 
rej)ubliean institutions, that scholarship and a love of the 
art.s is a total bar to advancement in the United States, 
and that prejudices against those higher acquirements are 
so strong, as to c.vchido their possessors from all chance of 
success in public life. 

This is gross exaggeration. More value is certainly 
jilaced by the people at large on those acquisitions which 
they can appi-cciato, than on others of which they are 
ignorant, and the utility of which they doubt. A mere 
rej)utation for clas.sical or scientific knowledge is a feeble 
recommendation for places in the government, or official 
appointments abroad. But such tastes or pursuits are no 
obstacles if coupled with business talents, facility in 
public speaking, or active habits of life. There are 
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numj instances in siqpport of this assertion. Hugh 
Legar^ who died in Boston in 1843, filled the offices of 
Attraney-Oeneral of the United States, and Secretaiy of 
State ad interim. . He was an excellent scholar, and an 
elegant though a pedantic writer. Edward Everett and 
George Bancroft, both of them Ministers at the Court of 
St James’s ; Alexander Everett and Washington Irving, 
who held the same post in Spain ; Fenimore Cooper for- 
merly Consul at Marseilles ; Howard Payne, at Tangiers ; 
Wheaton, at Berlin ; Lothrop Motley, Secretary of 
Legation at St. Petersburgh ; Paulding, Secretary of the 
Navy ; Watson Webb, charge d'affaires at Vienna, and 
several others, all owing their places to their reputation 
as writers of books, or in newspapers, entirely with the 
approval of the people composing their several political 
parties, and the concurrence of tlieir opponents, except in 
an occasional instance of flagrant partisanship. 

It is true that men of letters, as a class, are an ob- 
scure and uninfluential portion of the population. But 
the people are nevertheless proud of them to a certain 
extent. They like to have them puffed in the papers far 
even beyond their merit. They arc plea.sed to be toM 
that American authors of small comparative talent are 
equal to the greatest geniuses of English literature ; and 
this is often and often told them by contemporary critics. 

In a sketch, in Graham’s “ Philadelphia Magazine,” of 
Mr. Bryant, editor of the “ New York Evening Post,” whose 
pleasing verses are familiar to many readers in England, 

I find the following passage : “ William Cullen Bryant is 
a great poet, not so to be regarded by us, his countrymen 
only, but by the world, and in all future ages I If every 
humarU soul be, as some contend, a portion of the eternal 
and unseen, how large a portion of the divine e^ence 
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exists in men like Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, Bjron, 
Wordsworth, and Bryant.” 

Unless I greatly mistake the character of the amiable 
and cultirated gentleman tbltis absurdly eulogised, he did 
Sot feel obliged to the writer who placed him in so hilse 
a position. 

Here is another specimen from the “ Boston Post ; ” 
but I know not how likely the object of the puff would 
be to repudiate it : “ The Scripture Piece, by Willis ” 
(the lively and sparkling magazine and newspaper writer), 
“ which Ave have copied from the last number of the ‘ New 
York Mirror.’ is worthy of any pen past or present.” 

But the climax of these* and the like exaggerations is 
perhapsifurnished in the following notice of a lady, whom 
I regret to sav I Jiovor elsewhere saw or heard a mention 
of, afiy nioi'c than of tJic work, whether it was in prose or 
verse, on which it seems lier fame is founded : — 

Mrs. Brooks was one of the most remarkable women that ever 
lived. To great attaininenis in literature, she joined a powerful and 
original genius, and a eharaeter of singular energy and individuality. 
Botli in England and the United States, she has been considered, by 
all who liave read her writings thoughtfully, as unmatched among 
poets of her sex. 

That a mind of so much power and brilliancy should have 
departed, that oue of the lights of our literature should have been 
<|iionclied, we consider an occasion for the most sincere regret. But 
tluumage of that mind, stamped on her productions, will not depart. 
The light that illumines the records of her genius will not be 
(|iienched. Her memory will never return to the dust ; her mind, 
even on earth, will have no grave and no tomb. Silently and surely 
her genius will work its way into the great public heart of the 
country, and her fame grow with time. And we cannot conceive of 
the period when an American, in reviewing the causes which have 
conduced to place his country in a proud intelleotual position, and 
assisted in giving to it the immortality which springs from literature^ 
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phall oease to regoid nith peculiar gratitude and admiration the 
name of the authoress of “ Zophiei.” 

It mudt be however understood, that this absurd bom- 
bast is not the outpouring of a generous enthusiasm ; for the 
vast majority of the individuals so lauded are left unnotice!l 
in the towns and villages where they reside and scribble. 
No one seeks them out, offers them assistance, or thrusts 
honours on them. If, however, from «*iny particular cause 
of private friendship, one of these deserving persons receives 
a government appointment, the public voice blows a far 
louder trumpet blast before the new employe than he has 
any just title to. 

But there are no gradations in the regard, or rather let 
me call it, the curiosity, which pays homage to men of 
merit. Those who receive any notice at all, must be the 
very first in their lino. A high celebrite is sure of a 
triumph wherever he goes. But many are undervalued 
and wholly overlooked, because they have not the reputa- 
tion of the first order of intellect, or of some marked 
eccentricity of character. The Americans are incapable 
of marking degrees of merit in art, science, or literature. 
They cannot discriminate on relative claims. Some of 
their clever men rot in obscurity from the public want of 
this appreciating power. If one of them happen to gain 
a European name, a fulsome adulation is for a short time 
lavished on him. But the crisis is soon over. There is 
no constancy in the public opinion, for it is not based on 
judgment or affection. It is lightly formed and hastily 
changed. No one ca,n maintain a hold upon the popular 
mind who is not a political partisan and the slave of his 
party. Were I so disposed I could here point out one, 
at least, of those remarkable instances whi(^ are notorious 
in the United States. But it would not be bect^ng in 
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me, who have known and mixed with many of the wrttera 
in that country, to throw any disrepute in Europe, on men 
who are known there and esteemed for their literary 
claims alone, their political “proclivities” (their own 
favourite word) being uncared for, whatever be their 
present or their former party, or however ready they 
might be for another change. From feelings of the 
same nature I should decline, even were I confident of 
possessing the necessary ability, to offer any judgment 
on the relative merits or defects of existing authors. 
Criticism of that kind would be disfigui'ing to a work 
like this, which, in dealing with topics of political or social 
organization, is by no means intended to trench on the 
repo.se ofiia siiigle stinlent, by intrusion of either praise or 
blame, to which he might after all be equally indifferent. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I first landed in the 
United States, having then, as I thought, given up for 
ever the pursuit of literature as a profession. In taking 
it up again, I certainly have to thank that country for the 
motive, and for the inspiration, such as it is, and instead 
of passing strictures or lavishing eulogy with rather old- 
fashioned notions on the many men who have acquired 
celebrity since those days, I prefer leaving this renewed 
effort of my own to their consideration and indulgence. 
Even they, in the full tide of their success, with youth, 
hope, and ambition to urge them on, know the difficulty of 
composing any book however imperfect. They will there- 
fore at any rate feel some sympathy with the workman, 
let them think as they may of the work. 

In the great start which American literature has made 
within the last dozen years, various books have appeared 
on subjects of high interest to the world at large — 
theolf^, jurisprudence, history, poetry, besides travels 
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to various parts of the earth, and novels on many subjects. 
These all address themselves to the attention of all nations. 
Writers on England, such as Cooper, Colman, Willis, 
Irving, Lester, Mintern, and others, have been extensively 
read, and differently appreciated among us. But the 
subject seems to have been nearly wom out, as far as 
it might have been thought worthy of attention in 
America, probably from a tolerably extensive idea enter- 
tained there of the decline and fast-approaching fall of the 
British Empire. One work, however, has lately come 
under ray eye, which treats of the question somewhat at 
large ; and a few specimens of it may be given here, as 
samples of the way in which s6rae American writers, who 
are so sensitive on the score of English works on America, 
pay back the great trouble and friendly feeling with 
which the latter have been produced, in the hope that the 
lessons of European experience, learned under monarchical 
auspices, might be productive of advantage to the great 
republic. 

The work in question is called “ English Items : or 
Microscopic Views of England and Englishmen ; ” and its 
author, Mr. Matt. F. Ward, is stated by the American 
reviewers (in reference to a former work) to lx; “an 
intelligent and accomplished writer, a man of talent and 
cultivation, with an active mind and keen powers tif 
observation and description.” Being, as ho unaffectedly 
dwcribes himself, “an unknown individual from Arkansas ” 
^^hich by the way is always pronounced in America, 
Arkansaw), “accustomed to attack rampant bears at home, 
the cavortings* of the British lion seemed much less teirtblo 
to jhhn than to some of his more ctvilhsed countrymen, 
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who had never seen angry beasts out of cages.” He pro- 
ceeds at once in his process, which he announces as quite 
a novel one, to tame this pampered and angry animal — a. 
good deal, I presume, in the fashion of Mr. llarey, whose 
book he had probably studied — “ by seizing him (the 
lion) fearlessly by the throat, and at once strangling him 
into involuntary silence.” Yet Mr. Ward assures liis 
readers he “ is not a harsh man by nature ; ” although he 
admits ho “ would take keen delight ” in seeing such 
recreant Americans as “affect the society of transient 
Englishmen,” and “ who become the flunkeys of flunkeys 
and toadyize toadies, so tortured that their sufferings 
might prove a warning to all, sufficiently destitute of 
manhood to follow the example.” Page 13. 

From this aVowal of humane severity to his own 
compatriots, we need not be surprized at the friendly 
castigation he gives to the countrymen of that poor half- 
strangled British lion. But to fully understand its nature 
and extent, 1 must refer the reader to the volume itself. It 
abounds in passages that might be studied Avith very good 
effect, points out errors in our social system, faults in our 
maunors, and blemishes in our character, and gives advice 
that we should “avail of,” as Mr. Ward would (like any 
other American) say with the true fearless tone of supe- 
riority, which carries a certain force with it, not however 
calculated on the principle of “weight for age.” He 
accounts for the Englishman’s objecting to the haste with 
which Americans dispose of their dinner, by stating that 
he, the Englishman, “being himself endowed with the 
voracity of a shark, the gizzard of an ostrich, and the 
dilating powore of the Anaconda, he imagines that every 
one must, from necessity, gorge his food as he does 
himself.’^ But the matter Upon which Englishmen seem 
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to Mr. Ward most unreasonable is, that in their assumed 
character of “moral regulators of American domestic 
economy,” they presume to disapprove of the practice of 
spitting. “In what does it concern John Bull,” exclaims 
he, “ if each western farmer and southern planter should 
be pleased to fill with tobacco-juice a pool that would float 
a whole hogshead of the weed 1 He might not approve 
of it, he might even be disgusted by it, but I would have 
him taught better manners than to sneer at it. When he 
is convinced that we have attained such a position in the 
world as to enable us to spit with impunity, he may still 
attack the habit, but will no longer attempt to ridicule it. 
If spitting be, as the Englisn would fain have it, a 
nationality, let us bol5ly spit it into respectability. I 
believe it is often inconvenient to him wlio indulges in it ; 
but for the life of me I cannot discover anything about 
it so especially ofiensive. A spittoon is certainlj" rather 
an unsightly sort of an article, but I have no recollection 
of ever being seriously affected by witnessing tlic ejijction 
of the amber-coloured juice, by the most invoteiate 
devotee of the weed. I contend that it is superlativclj 
disgusting to the English meielj because it is an 
American habit. Hating us witli an intensity that hel|>- 
less rage can only know, it is their chiefest delight to cavil 
at us. And finding nothing more serious to object to, 
our earlier traducers seized .gpon this, and eacJj hireling 
‘caterer to the morbid feeling against America in England 
attempts a facetious improvement on the stcreotyjKjd 
^dkes of his predecessors. But,” continues Mr, Ward in a 
really heroic vein, “ if we in America mmt spit, lot us 
spit out courageously before the whole world. I beseech 
tugBmt let us spit fearlessly and profusely. Spitting on 
oe0iU^ occasions may be regarded by a portion of my 
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countrymen as a luxury ; it becomes a duty in the 
presence of an Englishman. Let us spit around him — 
above him — and beneath him — everywhere but on him ” 
(as an experienced traveller in steam-boats and railway 
carriages I wish that exception was generally observed), 
“ that he may become perfectly familiar with the habit in 
all of its phases.” 

After all this it will be admitted that spitting is 
indeed an exhausting subject as well as habit ; and I 
believe, had I read 3Ii'. Ward’s lecture before my “ dia- 
tribe” was j)riuted in Volume I., I should have cancelled 
it, and have suj)pressetl those censures against tobacco, 
which seem however a coinmon ingredient in all English 
writings^n America, from !Mrs. Trollope’s book at Cincin- 
nati to Lord Carlislc’.s lecture at Lcctls. 

There may he indi\ idual liritisliors so sensitive as not 
to be plea.sed with iMr. Ward when he tells them that “an 
Enirlishmau knows no excitement so intense or joy so 
thnllinii as a smoking plate of ox-tail soup ; ” that “ he pities 
those who cannot gobble food hkc an ostrich : ” and “ that 
the gi/zard of a cassowary is the pet object of his 
ambition ' but Mr. Ward fails to mention how John 
Bull w ouhl like it ilres.s(‘d- -and after enumerating several 
other rather grus.s delights peculiar to that same old 
gentleman, lu' wimks up a chapter as I do my extracts, by 
stating that “all the nobler impulses of man are yielding 
to those animal propmusities, which must soon render 
Englishmen Leasts in all but form alone.” 

This pi-eciims volume, printed at New York, was 
proliably meant as a luxury of American domestic litera- 
ture. But it would bo very unkind of the author to 
cosfiae its circulation to his own country, instead of 
iWtilidittg it to that for whose latitude it is specially 

itdL tt 
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suited ; and for Ute people who, tiiough too far gone to 
be imjHroved, woild assured^ be infimtetj amused .bj4i 
London edition of it, although the author asaurea bn 
countrymmi that "the only way to affect the nndm^ 
standing of the English is to punch their heads ; ” and 
that " mutual enmity is the only feeling that can erer be 
entertained with sincerity between the two people.” 

I am not aware of any other recent works in this rein 
published in America. As to the newspapers of the 
Union, from which some choice morsels of anti-English 
abuse might be culled, it would bo out of the question to 
enter into an analysis of thorn in the space now loft to 
me, doing anything like justice to the versatility of 
talent, the varieties of style, or the iiunumse extent of 
information they contain. The perpetual shiftinirs of 
political opinion and the iinresorved treatnient of all 
private and personal question.s, uive to tho'^o newspapers 
a great degree of irregular and a!rno-t undermnlde interest, 
thb best testimony to which, despite their manifold faults 
and glaring inconsistencies, is their cnurimuis eir.ailarion 
and large profits. 

Dramatic writing, as far as 1 could observe or learn, is 
by far the weakest part of national literature in America. 
There are many causes for this deficiency. The main one 
is obviously the great quantity of the material exported 
from England, not raw, hut admirably manufactured, and 
which, owing in great part its origin to France, and pa.ssing 
'through the hands of skilful translators and adapters in 
London, gives to New York, Jiaston, I’hiladelpliia, and 
the other cities of the Union, pictures of the feelings, man- 
ners, and interior life of the two greatest peoples of Europe. 
In subjects drawn from the same sources the writers of 
Ameri^ could not successfully compete with those of the 
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Old World. They show as much taleut, but their 

ignoraiM^ or very superficial knovrled^ of the same 
SQsnmi^ of thought and action, entirely incapacitates theqi. 
Iiife in 4unerica itself is not sufficiently varied ; there is 
too much sameness of pursuit and too few inequalities of 
condition to afford sufficient examples of such individual 
character as are adapted for effective representation on 
the stage. Some farcical type may be and is often chosen, 
of well-known peculiarity, and as far as tho sketch goes 
it is not unfrequently amusing. But as it is almost always 
a regular Down-oast Yankee, and as no native writer or 
actor would venture to depict the slightest shade of the 
unfavoyral)le .side of nattonal character, these snuffling, 
grotesque and oviu’-generous heroes afford no great enjoy- 
ment, and give ns imperfect a notion of what the “real 
thing” is, as an exaggei’ated J.ack Tar at a minor London 
theatre. 

These I think arc among the loading ctiuses for the. 
poverty in nation.il American comedy. Several authors 
have trieil tragcily ; and as the Avhole field of “all crea- 
tion ” wn.s before them where to choose, it is strange that 
a litoratinn' so rich in romance h.as produced next to 
nothing in .scu-iotis dramatic writing. This can be by no 
inenn.s for want, of encouragement from the public. All 
the principal tho.atrcs of tho Union are crowded whenever 
Mr. Forrest appears in “ M.etttmora,” an Indian chief, or 
another character, n Thracian gladiator, the principal parts 
in two melo-dramatic phiys called tragedies, and to which 
that popular actor imparts a great interest by a style 
at once powerful and pathetic, well suited to his American 
audiences, though I believe it failed to produce the same 
effect in England, before more classical critics and in the 
of Shakspeare or our great early writers. 
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Other Auiericau tragedians of considerable merit lun e 
appeared in England with success. Among them Daven- 
port and Wallack, the nephew of 3Ir. James Wallack, long 
so great a favourite with London audiences, and for some 
years past manager of a theatre in New York. Ihit the 
one individual who has gained a really great and deoie.ed 
reputation in England is Miss Charlotte Cushman, who lias 
given a celebrity to American histrionic talent that no otlier 
performer of either sex has approfiched. Tliis lady is a rat o. 
indeed I believe an unique instance of female dramatic 
genius in the United States working its own way to lame 
and fortune, unaided by even the national [u idt.- wliicli might 
well have chosen such an object for its jiatronage. Miss 
Cushman played for years in her native town of Boston, 
and in almost all the principal theatres of the Union, 
without attracting any particular notice, either on the 
stage or in society, though her talent was evident and her 
. private conduct such as to command the highest respect. 
Site might however have gone on to this day, toiling in 
her arduoxis profession, fighting her battle with the world, 
for the sake of her family and her own sup])ort, neglected 
and undervalued, had it not been that some Eiiroi^ean 
admirers of her talent, who were also staunch friends on 
the score of her estimable domestic qualities, .strongly 
urged her to try her fortuiic in England, the only jdace 
where the first could find a fiur field, and the latter be sure 
of their just appreciation. Miss Cu.shrnan’.s immediate and 
Immense success, from the first tjight of lier appearance in 
London, is known to every one. The fro.Hhuess and vigour 
<pf her acting placed lier at once in the foremost rank 
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out, received tlie now celebrated arihic on her return with 
such applause as celel rity coiuiu" from England is sure to 
command. On her ji Tiiaheal visits to Yankee land she is 
certain of the rewai'd best wortlj receiving there, a large 
acce.ssioii of dullai's, Itesides a suj>erahundance of praise 
projH rtiunate ii> tlierai ly infliction of dull discouragement. 
Miss Ciishnian is 1 helieve perinam'nllj settled, with the 
varii'tis nii inlx'is of her family, in England, and alway.s 
hailed with genuine entliu.siasiii. on her now too rare 
apj>earancr' hefTe a i'.ritish audience. 

One of the ti tu'st pleasures to a lover of dramatic pcr- 
forinaners in ,\nieriea was the contiinial .succcs,sion of 
anivals ol some among the best of I'higli.sh actors and 
actressc.s. bo-sides those gretit oruametits of operatic art 
which Italy sends over so abundantly. During my time 
in Boston, and on occasions of my visits to others of the 
Atlantic citie.s, to Washington and in Canada, I had 
frequent opportnnitiea of seeing the chief favourites of- 
London, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. and Miss Yan- 
denhofl", Mr. and Mrs. Kecley, Buckstonc, Macready, 
Bertie, known nndor tlio nom de guerre, of Ranger, and 
Avho w;is, as I was informcvl, a native of New York, 
llvtler, and several others of less established repute.* 
They always fouml a tolerable conqiany ready to act with 
them. Among the rognlnrly established members of those 
companies were h’inn, an a<Imirable low comedian, lost by 
the hurning of a steain-hoat ; Field, exceedingly good in 
gente<d comedy ; Phunde, almost a rival to our inimitable 
Farrcn : Chiiipendale, Murdoch, Burton and others. 

♦ Btitlcr, an energetic actor of no mean talent, whom I waa 

gratijfiofl to wuvoral timoa in a play of my own, wbioh be had revived in 
but wbiob bad incurred an awkward and unmentionable ikte aeveiml 
yearn lelore, when Edmund Kea^ no unfortunately broke down in the prineifwl , 
. ;ebiu?iketer' ^ Xlmry tane. 
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Braham acted in some English operas, but age was 
working unfayourable changes on his personal appearance 
fw, the stage, while in the concert room or in private 
anutfing "make up,'’ and great elastic!^ of 
i^hd and mannm*, seemed to set Time at tdal defianeSi 
Tlie way in which he bore his great reverses of 'foithne 
was surprising to those who had known him, as 1 had, 
during his career of high prosperity, in his handsome villa 
at Brompton, before -his losses forced him to cross the 
Atlantic, to give the Americans about their first notion of 
what a great English singer, and a thorough artiate, really 
was. I have already mentioned a sliglit anecdote con- 
nected with a mistake made a.s to Mr. Brahani’.s religious 
intentions. I cannot resist relating another in coune.\i(m 
with his personal appearance, so much lc.s3 ailvanced than 
his actual age at the time. 

At a soiree, of which Mr. liraham’s singing was tlio 
main attraction, a very old and well-kuuwn “ Merchant 
Prihee ” of the Republic, who however had no higher title 
than Colonel, begged me to introduce him to the eminent 
performer, whose fine execution of ” The Death nf 
Nelson” was receiving the usual tncoil of applause ami 
compliments from the company. The ohl Colonel, with 
much suavity, and with eyc.sight probably dimmed by 
fifty odd years of commercial study in East«5ni climates, 
shook hands with his compjtratively boyish-looking con- 
temporary — for certainly any passing observer might have 
taken Mr. Braham as be tlien stood for about forty--- 
thanked him for the treat he had afforded, and remarked 
that he came of a musical family. 

Mr, Braham, who ^ probably thought that the Colonel 
inverted the fact, and that the remarkable musical talents 
of all his children were rather inherited from him— only 
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The Colonel nc.xt observed, “ 1 well recollect your 
name, sir, having Jiad the pleasure of hearing, on my 
first visit to England, half a century ago, a public sin^ 
who, I presume, must have been your grandfather.” 

“ My grandftUher ! my grandfisi.ther ! ” echoed 
Braham, with a slight laugh. 

“ Well, possibly I may go too far back — ^your father ? 
No?” (atBraham shook his head) “or some other relation? 
the name I cannot forget, for j'ou, sir, have made it too 
famous — and I certainly recognize the family voice. I 
can scarcelv remember tlie date, but I think it must have 
been--’’ 

“ Foj Heaven's sake,' iny dear Mr. Grattan, rescue 
me —exclaimed Braham — “your venerable friend here 
takes me I'or mv own grandfather- -or my father at least. 
I’ray introduce me to that beantifnl Moman.” 

And 1 did so incontinently — and she mis indeed a 
beautiful woman- and licartily did she join in Mr. Braham’s 
iiilarity at the genealogical mi.stakc, which was at okc^ sO 
droll and so nattering to him. 

lirahain was by no means a man likely to have his 
iiea<l turned by jKtpular applause. But some of his fellow- 
countrynu n wei e rather spoiled by Yankee demonstrations, 
before they had time to imdenstand their evanescent nature. 
One (‘.elehrated tragedian was so far carried away in his 
admiration of the Trans- Atlantic paradise and people, 
that ho intended to icuouncc England altogether ; and 
before leaving Boston, after several of his serious per- 
fttrmtinces in tlie theatre, ho played a little farewell farce 
in a private room, he being himself the sole actor, and 
the audience composed of the elite of the fashionable 
society, to whom ho sent invitations. The agreeable 
object of the reunion was to give some readings from 



ISiakspeare ; . ttbd it utriild have tamed oat vory tio^ 
doabt, if done in a qoiet and nnassaming 'way. Bat aa 
the company arrived, they were ushered in by a regular 
staff of stewards or managers, composed of young 
lawyers or doctors, and walked up in regular succession 
to pay the homage of a bow or a curtsey to the host, 
who sat on a slightly elevated platform, and received Avith 
admirable gravity the obeisances of his guests, as they 
passed before his chair. It was not as broad a piece of 
mock-heroic as the leree of the false Duke in “ The 
Honeymoon,” but it AAas quite sufheient to make one 
celebrated Senora burst out laughing as she made her 
reverence, and to cause great invUgnation in her Hidalgo 
husband, who followed close, and was furious Avhcn he 
perceived the nature of the e.\pecte<l ceremony. 

But this was a trifling matter in conqtarison with Mr. 
Macready’s closing scenes in America, on his return from 
Europe, I believe for an intcmled settlement ; when, in 
"tim*iiaqucnce of his quarrel and corre.spon deuce with 
Forrest, the real tragedy was enacted at New York, in 
which several of the rioters were sliot down in the street.s, 
the expulsion of the Engli.sh tragedian from the Park 
Theatre being followed by his flight, disguised as a 
trooper, before the infuriated rnoh, and his seeking refuge 
in Boston, whence he took his final leave of the Ncav 
world — delighted to find shelter under the old British 
flag, and disenchanted of the vi.sion.s which whilom 
prompted him to renounce it for the star.s and stripes, 
his being one of the first giving him no exemptioti from 
the latter. 

The progress of musical taste in the United States has 
of late years been ptodigious, and analogous to all the 
impulses by which the country shoves itself “ a-head.” 
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liooking back on the rather disparaging tone in i^db 
I have vnritten — as I felt — in reference to that subject in 
early passages of this book, I am glad to insert here a 
very recent article on the performances in the new 
Opera House in New York, taken from a paper of that 
city, and I shall merely add that the account, no doubt 
accurate, contoined in it, would very much surprise me, if 
anything, however extravagant, on any subject whatever 
in America coultl now produce that efl'ect. 

Italian Opkha by Daylight. — During the past two Saturday 
mornings the Academy of Music in this city has witnessed a spectacle 
which has never been paralleled in the world. We refer to the 
immense crowd of crinoline that has been gathered there to hear the 
o[)era daylight. Tlie two mafint'm have been attended by as many 
as St)00 persons, nearly all women and cliildren. The almost total 
banishment of the sombre masculine attire, and the gay dresses of 
the ladies, the buzz of their voices, and the music of their laughter, 
t heir tremendous struggles to get in and their no loss extraordinary 
etTorts to get out, made up a scene of delicious noveltj". The matinee 
is a great thing ; it is (‘urious, refreshing, and amusing in thehj"'' .w 
degree. We do not heli(‘ve that such an audience as that which 
assembled at the Academy on last Saturday could be collected in any 
other capital. In Taris they have occasionally morning concerts; 
recently in London tlie experiment of operatic matinees has been 
tried, but witliout making any very great impression upon the public. 
The concerts at tlie Crystal Palace have drawn large audiences ; but 
the people went as much to see the building as to hear the music; 
and alfchougli matinees of all sorts are fashionable in England, yet 
never was John Bull astonished by such a display of the feminine 
part of his fairnily that which the Academy day performances has 
shown to Jonathan. Irue, the most extraordinary efforts have been 
made to augment the attractions of the daylight Opera. Yet after 
ail it is really hard to account altogether for its extraordinary success. 
It grows, however, chiefly, we apprehend, from the peculiar organiza- 
tion of society here, and the marked attention that is paid to the 
education of our children. As has already been remarked, 
when the opera was first introduced here by Malibran there were 
only a few families that were sufficiently cultivated to appreciate 



BQcb alaxmx as the ^ tha great coiapasers ex|NMNNied bjr one 
of the greats of artists. Theo musio was not taught in the fiee 
schools ; then there were but two first-class private academies for 
the polishing up and finishing off of young ladies. Now there are 
forty or fiftjr^ each one of which employs several professors of different 
branches of the musical art. The proficiency of American ladies in 
music is known all over the world. Nearly all of them play well, 
many of them are charming singers, and they are generally first-rate 
critics — learned equally in laces and cadenzas, ribands and roulades, 
Jichas and Jiorituras, All are passionately fond of the opera ; and, 
many of them being unable to instil into the minds of their masculine 
parents, guardians, husbands, or tender weaknesses, a degree of art 
enthusiasm equal to that with which their lovely bosoms burn, they 
hail the matinee w’ith delight, regard Ulirnan as a benefactor of his 
species, and give liitn the next place in their atTeetioiis after the youth 
who leads the German* and the fashionable clergyman witii the 
interesting bronchitis. They can go to the matinee in niorning 
costume — that saves money and time; they can go alone or 
with children, thus obviating the necessity of disturbing the 
post-prandial slumbers of the ; they can iili up 

the terrible interval between lunch and dinner, w hen all the men are 
down town, and they can have their opera and return in good season 
for duties connected with the household. Then, the price's arc 
much less, and the expense of a carriage, which is almost a necessity 
for an evening performance, is saved. The younger branches of the 
family can receive at the mating instruction and amusement at the 
same time. The fair daughters of Brooiclyn, Jersey city, and otiter 
suburban localities, are even more enthusmstic than their metropolitan 
sisters, the luxury of an operatic performance being an unusual treat 
to them.^^ — New York Herald, 


* Meaning the Uerrnan Cotillon. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HENRY CLAY. 

1 life Political Honesty— His Vic wa of Siavcrj' — Cliosen Presidential Candidate 
Defeated at the Election -Triumph of the Dcmocrfita. 

IIe.nky Clay was uiiqiicstiouably the individual, of 
all ihojo 1 met witli in the United States, who approached 
the nearest to the cliaracicr of “ greatness “ — the epithet 
.so lavishly and so ludicrously aj)plied to public men in 
that couiitiy. He stood out far before the rest, in an 
attitude of independent talent, <and also of easy conscious- 
ness of superiority. His manner charmed and subdued 
all comers. He»cvideiitly knew his power and relicd^dh 
it, without the necessity of forcing his claims to distinction. 
There was no a.ssumption of dignity, no liaughtiness, no 
eilurt. He did m)t sjieak a word, nor look one look, for 
cifect. The ordinary mametivring of eminent men, to gain 
a position and to maintain it, was foreign to his habits of 
thought. (U' action. These seemed to move in spontaneous 
unison. Decision of mind was stamped on every phrase 
he uttered. Careless, yet commanding and controlling, 
he neither took you by storm, nor conquered you i|y sap. 
He gained you, as if by magic. You subsided, as it were, 
into the j^sphere of his attraction, like Gothe’s fisherman 
sinking into the water-nymph’s embrace — the flood 
received and closed over you without a ripple, and you 
were lulled into almost unconscious subjection. 
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The power of Henry Clay in thus gaining the attach- 
ment of others, was perhaps without a parallel ; and it 
was assuredly owing to nothing artificial. Nor was it the 
consequence of those external gifts of nature whose 
influence appeals to the eye rather than the undcratanding 
or the heart. Clay was ill-favoured, in the usual acceptation 
of the term. His features were common-place, and by no 
means prepossessing. His mouth was unusually wide and 
straight cut across his face. His upper lij) was long. His 
bald, high forehead, scanty hair combed down at sides 
and back, and eye.s, light coloured and of no very marked 
expression, formed a combination singular, but possessing 
no element of personal beauty. He was tall and thin ; 
not actually graceful in his movements; but they betrayed, 
in his rather slovenly bearing, a .self-satisfied compo.surc. 
which had a nameless fascination for observers who prefer 
nature to constraint. 

Clay’s manners were not highly poli.slied. llis voicf 
was^leasing, his accent not too deeply tiiietured with the 
Western burr, and it was quite free from the nasal twang 
of Yankeeism. But he coidd not be; mistaken for any- 
thing but an American, born, bred, and fashioned in the 
very heart of the country, of which he was in person arnl 
character a most striking illustration. He wa.s, in fact, 
the best embodiment of the national typo. Physically 
brave, morally resolute, of mighty talent, and generou.s 
heart, he stood foremost in the {ihalanx of American 
■#orthiis, took the first place by right, and kept it liy 
courage. The inelegant pursuits of his early life, as “ the 
mill-boy of the Slashes ” (his familiar sobriquet), the 
druggist’s assistant, the lawyer’s clerk, anti the West- 
country attorney, formed a rough foundation for his 
after celebrity ; and he was of a nature too proudly 
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simple to place ou it layers of forced and inharmonious 
refinement. He was neither vulgarized by youthful pur- 
suits, nor spoiled by the conceits of civilization. His 
mind was too original to take its impressions from 
external signs. He wa.s instinctively well-bred, and 
might have formed for himself a code of conduct, while he 
would have scorned a manual of etiquette. His copious 
conversation was free from all conventional trick. He 
talked without guile. He w’as straightforward and plain- 
spoken. You knew the man and his opinions at once. 
In carrying out his objects discretion never ran into 
overstrained reserve ; and the greatest purposes of his 
private^ or political life were followed with a candid 
energy, which insiiired confidence even when it failed to 
bring conviction. 

In Clay s whole career everything was largo and noble. 
No reptile littleness could live in the atmosphere he 
created. The mean subterfuges of public affairs were 
foreign to his manly method. In debate, in council, 
in his very d(\sjioti.sm, as the driver rather than the leader 
of his j)arty, thei e wa.s something tliat defied obstruction 
— an ari'ogant simplicity, that embodied, as it were, the 
fust principles of jiolitical science in all their primitive 
force. Washington commanded reverence ; Franklin 
insjiin'd re.spect ; Jefferson, Webster, Calhoun extorted 
wonder, but Homy Clay, take him for all in all, was 
the noble.st sja'cimen of a purely American statesman. 
Wa.shington, Franklin, Jeflersou were but revolted 
colonists, with minds formed on the institutions of monar- 
chical England. Webster and Calhoun were republicans 
born and bred. So was Clay, like those his two great 
rivals. But as he was far their superior in life, he has not 
left his like— not even his likeness behind him. 
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When I first met this eminent man in Washington in 
the spring of 1840, he was in his sixty-third year. He 
was then still in his prime as a great public character, as 
senator, orator, and candidate for the office of President ; 
besides being the life and soul of society, mixing familiarly 
with the circles he adorned, and throwing a charm over 
the amenities of private life. I brought him a letter of 
introduction, and he received me in his bedroom, in the 
boarding-house where he lived and “ messed,” with the 
families of Mr. Henderson of Georgia, a brother senator, 
and Mr. Saltonstall, a representative in Congress for one 
of the districts of Massachusetts. In this first interview 
with Mr. Clay, in his small and scantily furnished 
chamber, I occupying the only spare chair, and he care- 
lessly sitting on the bedside after full two hours’ talk, on 
subjects of serious importance at tliat moment to the 
United States and England, I felt that I had been in 
close intercourse with one of the world's celebrities, and 
"lusot.i?dly one of the most fascinating of Tnfu>kin<l. Daily 
during my stay at that period I met Mr. Clay, either in 
his own house — so to call the residence shared with his 
equally ho.spitable fricnd.s — or at the many pa?‘tios which 
were given just then. There were no topics of public 
interest respecting which he did not atlbrd rue great and 
valuable information. The North- Eastern boundary dis- 
pute, of which I have already said so much, was at that 
time (previotis to Lord A.shburton’s mi.ssion) very promi- 
hent ; and the subject was ptjshed to a very dangerous 
length, by the virulent speeches of inferior men, such as 
Caleb Cushing, and others, with whom hatred of England 
was tlm uppermost feeling. 

I took as early opportunity of pointing out to Mr. Clay 
the de«ml»lity of his speaking on the t^uestkm hi the 
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Senate, and sending on his authority from the Capitol 
hill some words of conciliation to the excited country. 
The next day ho spoke ; I unfortunately was not aware of 
his intention, but he sent to me that same evening to my 
hotel a corrected copy of the proof sheets of his speech, 
which embodied everything that any reasonable British 
subject could expect such a man in such a position to put 
forth. I was much gratified and very grateful for this. 
It completely cru-shed for the time the paltry efforts of 
the mischief-makers, and prepared the public mind for the 
overtures of the British Government, which ended in the 
treatv of 1S42. 

Thcjsubject of slaver;y frequently made part of my 
conversation with Mr. Clay. The most remarkable point 
which I can recolh'ct was his deliberate statement that 
by infallible ro.sults of his favourite scheme of colonization 
in Liberia on the Western shores of Africa, and the 
inevitable laws of population, the final emancipation of the 
negroo.s in the United States w'ouhl be accomplished' h'l— 
one hundred and fifty years ! This appeared to me so’ 
out of all bounds of reasonable calculation, that I only 
remarked 1 did not think it wmiild satisfy, not merely the 
Aboliliimi.sts of America, but even the anti-slavery philan- 
thropists of hhirope ; and 1 touched no more with him on 
the subject. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Clay was a slave- 
holder, born in a .slave state, and all his life in an 
atmosphere of slave-owning prejudices. Many of his votes 
in Congres.s had been of great service to the slavery 
cause, and he was an owner of slaves to the day of his 
death. Yet he never concealed his abstract disapproval 
of the abomination he practically upheld ; and, as far 
back as the year 1827, he had antieipated the opiniims 
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M stroBgljr expressed to me, iu a speech which contained 
the following passage : — 

If I coaid be inetrumental in eradicating this deepeat atain on 
tbe character of our country, if I could be only inatrumental in 
ridding of this fool blot that revered State that gave me birth, or 
that not lesB beloved State that kindly adopted meaa her aon, 1 would 
not exchange the proud satisfaction which 1 should enjoy, for the 
honour of all the triumphs ever decreed to the most successful 
conqueror.* 

In this Henry Clay was less consistent than Calhoun, 
on the great subject in question. But it mast be admitted 
he had many faults ; and I am not composing a funeral 
oration — all praise, nor a biography — all apology. But 
for every fault he had a hundred enemies, for every 
failing as many detractors. If his great talents excited 
hatred, his very imperfections caused him to be loved. 
A whole host of envious libellers perpetually assailed him. 
He liked whist, and played it well. For this he was 
'ca.Hs'^N a “gambler” and a blacklerj.'’ He had been 
concerned in some duels ; he fought two, and in the 
period of my acquaintance with him, was ready and very 
near to fight another. For this, the habit of his country 
and his time, done in accordance with that code of honour 
which was binding on his most distinguished contem- 
poraries in America and throughout Europe, he was called 
a “murderer.” I have seen extracts paraded from 
speeches or letters of Jackson, Webstei’, Jefferson, 
Randolph, Harrison, all depreciating, and some abusive 
of the great subject of their jealous or envious hostility. 
But he weathered the storms of political and personal 

^ Speech in the House ol Bepreseixtatives at Washiogton, 20^ 1827< 

Hr, Clay was hom in Yirgihiai m a district of countiy fanuliarly ^ied ; 

but Jbe iwigEloted early to Kehiuo&y. 
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enmity, and carried every thing before him in his own 
party — ^tho old Whigs of that day — when in the year 
1 844, his claims threw all minor aspirants into the shade, 
and he was fixed on by the Baltimore convention on the 
1st of May in that year, as the Whig candidate to try 
the question with all comers. 

Happening to be in Baltimore on that occasion, I can 
look back on the exciting scene of the week that day 
begun, when no less than three Political Conventions took 
place for the choice of three Presidential Candidates ; 
when Clay’s nomination was a triumph, Polk’s a surprise, 
and Tyler's a joke. The Whig procession through the 
streets ^o the place of celebration on the 2nd ef May, 
w'as by far the finest thing of the kind that had taken 
place since the Boston meeting at Bunker’s Hill, in 1840, 
to confii in the nomination of General Harrison. At 
this Baltimore gathering there were more important 
men and better speakers. But of all the Whigs in the 
pageant, the only painful exhibition W'as the figi>r'> oi 
Daniel Webster, gloomy, downcast, and a forced par- 
ticipator for party’s sake in a demonstration he must 
have loathed on personal accounts, for he had only then 
tardily withdrawn from Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, with his 
political character tarnished and all his great prestige 
destroyed. 

Enthusiastic self-delusion mounted to its highest, which 
was nearly its usual pitch on such occasions. Not a 
doubt was felt among the partizans of Henry Clay 
throughout the Union of his certain success over the 
insignificant and scarcely known antagonist James K. 
Polk, set up against him by the Democrats. Opposition by 
such a supposed nullity was considelred a mockery — only 
not quite so absurd as that of the nomination of Tyler by 
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his little set of adherents ; his name being almost imme- 
diately withdrawn, and the great contest, disencumbered 
of his candidature. Birney, the choice of the Abolition 
party, counted as nothing. 

Mr. Clay was at Washington, occupying a house in one 
of the suburbs, receiving the homage of his numerous 
overjoyed friends, for there was not a deputation or an 
mdividual who hastened to congratulate him — so prema- 
turely — who did not in some measure feel identified with 
the fancied success of their idol. I confess that I myself, 
though a mere outsider, a looker on, could not help par- 
ticipating in the hopes which promised to Henry Clay the 
reward of his long life of public- service, the object of his 
heart’s ambition. After seeing the two rival demonstra- 
tions, poor in comparison with that of the Whigs, and 
enjoying a week of the overflowing hospitality of the 
Baltimoreans of all parties, I repaired to Washington for 
one day, to call on Mr. Clay and see him in the most 
'^0!i&h?ent and exciting position he had as yet occupied. 
I found him in the midst of hi.s friends and admircis, 
looking radiant, and in the highest elation, lie a|ij)eai'ed 
in altogether a new aspect. He had on all [uevious 
occasions been like a great general engaged in some 
mighty battle. Now he stood like a conqueror, benig- 
nantly beaming on his followers, and with a .smile of 
compassion for his beaten foe.. 

This was the last time I over saw Henry Clay ; a?i<l 
if has always been pleasing, I might say consoling, to 
recal him to my memory as he then stood, so cordial, and 
most truly dignified in bearing and in words. For some 
rntmths his progress through wide districts of the Union, 
cbidfly in the south 'and west, was a succcssiou of f^tes 
mid oeMirations. Had he died on one of tliese oedM^iui 
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he would have required no other apotheosis. It would 
have been perhaps as well for his political fame and his 
personal happiness that ho had. 

The rest is melancholy enough. No sooner had the 
real machinery of party malignity been set in motion 
than the tactics of unscrupulous detraction and hatred 
were widely displayed. The national genius for vitupe- 
ration was let loose, and the whole country disgraced, as 
it too often is. The flood-gates of scurrility were opened, 
and a torrent was poureil forth to blacken and degrade 
the reputation of the individual who did more than any 
other man living then — I need not say or since — to mould 
into elevation the nnjdastic materials of the popular mind. 
These hostile elforts Mere successful. Clay was defeated 
at the election. No means were left untried. Frauds were 
largely practise<l beyond doubt. At one side certainly — 
probably at both — in Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, 
and many prosecutions and convictions took place. In 
the city of New York, it is beyond reasonable ^ aDubt 
that numbcr.s of Irish, under fal.se claims of naturaliza- 
tion, cast votes to which they had no legal right ; and 
the want of a n'gi.stry law, which exists in Massachu- 
setts, was not at that time (nor am I sure there has 
l)cen one since) established in the great Empire State, 
the elections in which decided on this occasion the fate 
of Henry Clay. 

Indepemh nt of the personal interest I took in this election 
on his account alone — for I had no sort of predilection 
for either of the rival parties — it was my duty to obtain 
the best information I could as to the probable result. I 
had several peculiarly authentic sources for doing so, and 
&om almost the very first week after the struggle begab, 
in direct opposition with the reports sent by every mail to 
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England by the many monied authorities of the Whig 
party, I foresaw and was able to predict every one of the 
results in the various states of the Union, fluctuating as 
they were upon the whole, but up to the latest days of the 
contest unfavourable to the Whigs, and what I regretted 
for his sake, not theirs, to the chances of Clay. 

A rather remarkable instance of the miscalculation 
with which all the political parties in America allow their 
hopes and interests to deceive them, and which would 
argue a great deficiency in true business-like sagacity, 
was furnished on the all-important subject of the election 
for the State of New York, on this occasion. It was, if 
not the very latest, at any rate almost the last, from which 
returns had been publicly announced. Those were up to 
that time so close as between the two great parties, that 
the thirty-six Electoral Votes of New York State would be 
decisive of the contest. The various counties in that 
large state cover an immense surface, and the distances 
being 'great, and the communications not very good, 
delays, disappointments, and accidents, kept back the 
official returns, while those of the ri\al parties frequently 
contradicted each other, causing great confusion, excite- 
ment, and uncertainty. This had continued for some 
days, and Boston presented in a much more than ordi- 
nary degree the picture which I had frequently witnes.sed 
before. 

The Democrats were doubtful. The Whigs rampant 
with confidence. Every possible demonstration of it was 
given by them in public and private. Dinner parties 
abounded just then, and I certainly never saw them so 
well sustained, and so animated, as during that brief but 
stirring crisis. 

1 was a frequent guest at those entertainments, for &ovtg^ 
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suspected by my Whig acquaintances of rather leaning to 
liberalism in my general views, I never in any way mixed 
myself up with the politics of the country, and I was 
often allowed to partake of their hospitalities, which were 
rarely extended to any but persons of their own couleur. 
On the 7th day of November, in this rather memorable 
year 1844, I made one of twenty who were handsomely 
entertained by a gentleman who had been Governor of 
the State, the rest of the convives being selected from the 
leading men of the Whig p.arty then in Boston, and all 
waiting impatiently from hour to hour, for the last report 
which was to be decisive of the Now York vote. Con- 
versation was flowing as freely as the Ex-Governor’s w'ine, 
every ^nc seemed joyous, not a frown nor a wrinkle (from 
care) disfigured one brow — each guest was communicating 
to his neighbour his own particular view's of congressional 
policy, or the places he would accept or ask for under the 
new administration, I have no doubt that several missions 
abroad, and offices at home, were filled up by anticipa- 
tion that evening, when, (.as some physician of old might 
have said) the hallucination h.aving passed its anabasis, and 
leached its acme, a sound of martiiil music came floating 
across the common, and into the windows which opened 
in u])on our symposium. The quick Ccars of the expectant 
part}' caught the well-known and accustomed strains of 
triumph. A voice exclaimed that the brass band was 
coming to give a joyous serenade to the Governor and his 
guests. Sever, al rushed to the windows ; some out upon 
the door-stops ; and all looked across the common. 
Beyond it in the distance, torches were now seen looming; 
and by their light, a straggling, but rather long procession, 
with banners floating, while shouts rose up and rent 
the mr. 
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Strange tros the in&tnatton of those sangttine^Bi^ 
Whigs I They beliered and declated that it was a snddilB 
gathering of their own adherents ; and I have no doubt 
a scene of general congratulation and affectionate em- 
bracing would have taken place, had not one of the party 
who had impatiently ran across the common, as hastily 
returned, with just breath enough to proclaim the cruel 
truth, that it was the hated Democrats, the loathed 
Locofocos, who had got up this liurried procession, on the 
arrival of a courier with the news that the decisive vote of 
the New York counties was full 5000 majority for Polk ! 

This really was a shock. Every heart sank at the 
announcement. Every tongue .vas silent. I felt that I 
was out of place in such a scene of thorough .sadne.ss. 
So I slipped away unobserved, sincerely regretting the 
change that was passing over rny late vivacious and always 
good-tempered companions, and grieved outright when 1 
thought of Henry CLay. 

I th'uk it worth while to record the numerical result of 
this election of 1844. The States which cast their votes 
for Clay were — 


Massachusetts 
Bhode Island 
Connecticut . 
Vermont . 
New Jersey . 
Delaware . 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky . 
Ohio 


Total . 


105 
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For Fflik: — 


VotM 

Maine 9 

Neir Hampshire 6 

New York 36 

Pennsylvania . ■ 26 

Virginia ....... 17 

South Carolina 9 

Georgia 10 

Alabama 9 

Mississippi ...... 6 

Loui.siaua ....... 6 

Indiana ....... 12 

Illinois ........ 9 

Missouri ....... 7 

'Micliii,';m ....... 6 

Arkansas ....... S 


Total 170 


Tlic oOioial I’opnlar Vote (by which the Electoral 
Colleges were cliosen) .showed for Cl.\y, 1,297,912 ; for 
Folk. 1.3;it),i9() : I’or Birnej (the Abolitionist), 62,127. 
By which it aj>)>ear.s that Folk’s popular majority was 
only oS,281 vote.s, and it must be remarked that Clay, 
ihcnigli defeated, reecivotl more votes by upwards of 
20,000, than (letieral Harrison iu 1840, 

Tlie eoii.seijucmtes of this election were most disastrous 
to the Whig party, Henry Clay’s ascendancy being 
gone for ever, and no other member of it possessing 
the })ow'<'r to stem the tide of Democratic influence. 
Bojue t i.sionary hopes were entertained of it being pos- 
sible to Vu'ing him forward again as a candidate for the 
Prosidojitial office. But they wore soon abandoned, and 
iu 1848, a man far inferior. General Zachary Taylor, 
on the strength of some gallant actions fought in the 
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Mexican War, was choran by ibe Whigs as their candidate. 
This was the last luchy move for the soon-to-be extin- 
guished party. They elected their man, who, dying 
within a year, was succeeded by Millard Filmore in right 
of his office as Vice-President of the Union. At the 
termination of his “ accidental ” service, Franklin Pierce, 
the Democratic candidate, another Mexican General (of 
volunteers), beat the Whig nominee. General Scott, by an 
unprecedented majority of 254 electoral votes to 42. 
And Henry Clay, having lived to see the great party, of 
which he had been the main support and the glorious 
ornament, shattered to fragments, died at Washington on 
the 29th of June, 1852, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. 

There were two important aspects in the life and 
character of Mr. Clay in which I never had an opportunity 
of personally observing him. The first, his career, as an 
eloquent advocate unsurpassed in that branch of his pro- 
fession,, though by no means considered on a par Avith 
Webster and others as a profound lawyer. The second, 
his domestic relations with a numerous family, to Avhom 
he was greatly endeared, by ties of affection which death 
too often severed, for I believe lie liad the niisfortune to 
survive six daughters, and three out of as many sons, 
the latter of whom fell in that Avar with Mexico of which 
his father was one of the most constant and energetic 
opponents; sharing this great affliction in common Avith 
Mr. Webster, whose youngest son, a youth of much pro- 
mise, also perished in that unjust, if it cannot bo called 
that inglorious contest. 
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SLAVERY. 

Importance of the question — Long avoided by the People at large — The Abolition 
Party — Tribute to its gcnoroxis Enthusiasm — English Abolitionists — Abettors 
of Slavery in the Northern and Western Free States — Dangers of Emanci- 
pation — Its present Impracticability — Main Evils of Slaveiy— Susceptible of 
Impn^enieut— Plans for Emancipation, by John McDonough and Cassius 
Clay-^^jngressional Emtetments — Ordinance of 1787 — Missouri Compromise 
in 1S20 — Wilmot Provigo, 1846— Misery of the Free Blacks in the Slave 
States — Their Situation in the Free States — O’Conneirs Denunciation of 
Slavery and its Abettors among the Irish — Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 — 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 — Triumph of the Slaveholding 
Power — Possible change before 1863 — Aiguments in favour of Slavery — The 
Ancient and ^fodern Slave — The Kansas struggle — Aggressive Policy of 
Southern States --Slave Trade with Africa. 


The most momentous question affecting the existence 
of the United iStates is universally admitted to be that 
of Negro Slavery. Not merely as a question of morals, 
but more imminent still as endangering a collision with 
some Phiropcan State, and as it affects the newly acquired 
Western territories and the island of Cuba. It is at 
present the subject of primary interest, both home and 
foreign. It is becoming year after year a more prominent 
topic of debate in Congress and discussion everywhere. 
It has led in Kan.sas to incipient civil war. Yet it does 
not, after all, seem to rouse the attention of the country 
at large in a degree equivalent to its magnitude. It is not 
that the Americans do not (in their own phraseology) 
realize the truth. But so deeply is the whole White 
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population at once impressed uritli and oppressed by 
that until the memorable debates ending in the Compro- 
mise Acts of 1850 they fled from it, and would if possible 
hare banished it from their minds, as some men shun 
every allusion to the inevitable doom of all. 

Slavery is an evil which America dares not even now, 
notwithstanding its perilous development in Kansas, look 
boldly in the face. She considers it irremediable ; a 
destiny born with her ; an inheritance forced on her ; a 
disease of her nature. She feels that slie must perish 
under it ; and fears that the application of any experi- 
mental remedy would but hasten the catastroplie. Tlie 
prevailing wish of the people .lecms to bo to lie down 
despairingly, and let this huge cancer eat into the vitals of 
the State. Under the influence of this feeling the noto- 
rious rule of Congress was passed in 1838, prohibiting the 
reading of petitions to the House of llepresentatives in 
favour of abolition — thus sacrificing an important popular 
right fsom a morbid fear of the siibject, and proving the 
baneful influence of negro slavery on the best privileges of 
freedom. The large affirmative vote which carried this 
“rule” was composed of slave-holders, and of members 
from the free States who supported them on tins question. 
A third party, more generous tlian the last-mentioned, and 
bolder than either, not only hate slavery, but work for 
liberty; denouncing the crime, of liolding human beings in 
bondage, and at all hazards demanding its immt;diato 
cessation. These are the Abolitionists, whose numcri(;al 
strength in Congress is insignificant, but whose moral 
influence is everywhere immense. 

I doubt if this vast question has ever been fairly treated. 
There is something so shocking in the naked fact of 
slavery, and the cruelties inseparable from it are so abhor- 
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rent to humanity, that the chief labourers for its removal 
are hurried by their ardour beyond a reasonable energy. 
Urged too far by zeal they are often deaf to the claims of 
justice, and the warnings of prudence. They hold no 
measures with the iniquity they combat. They neither 
give nor take quarter. It is this intense seriousness of 
purpose tliat secures for the abolitionists so much of our 
respect, and makes their efforts so powerful. It is in vain 
that slave-holders and their abettors assert that the 
violence of the abolitionists has retarded the partial 
emancipation which had otherwise taken place before now. 
Admitting this to be true — and I believe it to be so in 
reference to Maryland. Delaware, and Virginia — it is no 
less certain that tin' impulse given by abolitionist zeal to 
the feelings of mankind is .striking at the strongholds of 
slavery in t'tatos much more remote, which would have 
been little alVected fur a long time to come by the gradual 
process of inanumissiun which those might have adopted, 
for cunvcnieiua', not for conscience, sake. ^ 

John llanJolph, an eccentric ciithiisia.st, sincere in his 
abhorrence of slavery, introduced resolutions into the 
Virginia Legislature, in 1822, for the emancipation of the 
negroes. They Averc lo.st, and not renewed. Other Vir- 
ginians who supported them Averc influenced by the cogent 
reason that tobacco could be cultivated on easier terms by 
free labour than by the costly system of slavery. The 
violent denunciations of the abolitionists in the North did 
certainly produce a corresponding obstinacy in the slave- 
holding mind, and many Avho Avould have listened to 
reasoning humbly urged, turned restive and revolted 
against the form of argument which branded the insti- 
tution as a crime and its upholders a& criminals. 

But a much stronger motive to resistance influenced 
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the Virginian planters, as it did in a more direct degree 
those of Louisiana, when the enormously increasing 
demand for cotton in England caused a proportionate rise 
in the value of slave labour and of slaves. Although 
cotton was not grown in Virginia, Maryland, or Delaware, 
slaves were “ raised ” there as an article of commerce, for 
exportation to where the increasing produce of the raw 
material superinduced a frightful consumption of the 
beings engaged in its culture, necessitating a supply from 
States where population unfortunately progressed. Slaves 
rapidly rose in value five or six fold. Breeding them 
became a trade far more lucrative than agriculture. To 
encourage their growth, attend to their feeding, and keep 
them in health were important duties in the interest of 
their owners. They were well clothed and well cared for. 
And these simple facts fully dispose of the vaunted benevo- 
lence of those, who boast of their country having made 
the slave trade with Africa piracy — because they do 
silendy and more cheaply at home what they had no 
further inducement to do with profit abroad. 

But neither Virginia nor Maryland, in entertaining 
projects for giving freedom to their slave.s, admitted 
slavery to be a criminal institution. The question was 
debated on pecuniary grounds alone ; while the abolition- 
ists of the North took it up as one of morals, religion, and 
duty. They have thus put it straight to the heart of the 
Christian world. The right and the expedient are with 
them convertible terms. And while their indiscretion 
assails the bulwarks of slavery, their self-sacrificing ardour 
partially redeems the country from the selfishness of every 
other public movement. 

Notwithstanding this tribute to the abolitionist party, 

I am fer from thinking that they hare a triumph near at 
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hand. There is still time enough to examine the question, 
and to inquire •what has been and what is likely to be 
done. In attempting to do this with candour and moder- 
ation, it must be first of all admitted that the existence of 
slavery in the United States is not to be entirely attributed 
to the cupidity of the present race of men, or their 
fathers. 

When the country shook off the yoke of England it 
might certainly have wiped away the stain left on it 
during its dependence. Slavery having been introduced 
by England at an epoch when the true principles of liberty 
were but imperfectly understood, it •was continued even at 
the perio|jl of the Declaration of Independence, because it 
was not uncongenial to the notions then prevailing of the 
rights of man. Among the signers of that immortal docu- 
ment there were iij)wai-ds of twenty slave-holders, and 
they easily persuaded Jefferson to omit from the “Decla- 
ration’ the clause he had inserted in the first draught of 
it. imjniting the existence of slavery in Virginia to (reorge 
the Third, as oi»e of the crimes which proved him to be a 
tyrant unfit to rule over a fi'oc people. The founders of 
American freedom struggled and triumphed, not for 
inankiud in general but for themselves. Pro arts et focis 
was their watchword— a thrilling, but, after all, a selfish 
rallying cry. The great human family had none of their 
sympathy. It was loft for a still later day to instil the 
genuine love of liberty into the public mind of England. 
The time has not even yet arrived for America to feel it 
thoroughly. 

Had the w'orld at largo been alive to the enormity of 
Negro slavery at the period of the Revolution, the sagacity 
of Washington, the benevolence of b'panklin, the shrewd- 
ness of Jefferson could not have resisted the impulse. All 
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these great men were slave-holders, without shame or 
remorse.* The public conscience in either hemisphere 
still slumbered. The culpability was of the age, not of 
individuals. 

England was the first among the nations to awake to 
the true sense of the question. The light broke suddenly 
upon her. She started at its glare ; but boldly confronting 
it she took the right path, and persevered in her course 
till the goal w'as Avon. But let us for a moment reflect on 
the many obstacles which beset the abolitionists of Great 
Britain. Let us consider how many viiduous men, steeped 
in the prejudice of habit, stood out against Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, and their follows ; and Avith clear consciences 
maintained the propriety and the policy of slavery, quoted 
scripture, treated emancipation as a mischievous chimera, 
and denounced its supporters as fools and fanatics. 

If we allow our minds thus to revert for a Avhile to the 
state of majorities in and out of Parliament little more 
than a».quarter of a century back, avc may be tolerant to 
the American slaveholders of the present day. The first 
and best excuse for them is that they arc unconscious oi’ 
their guilt. Born and bred in the .system, tliey form a 
part of it, and it forms a part of them. They Ixjlievc, as 
our fathers believed, that slavery is in accordance with 
God’s Providence, the negro’s destiny, and their oavii 
rights. They are convinced of the inferiority of the race, 
not merely in intellect and sentiment, but in moral 
feeling. They deny their susceptibility to the nusery 

* Eren Franklin writes to his mother as follows, in reference to bis two slaves ; 

** I have hired out the man to the person who takes care of my Dutch printing* 
office^ who agrees to keep him in victuals and clothes^ sud to pay me a dolbr 
a*W6ek for his work. The wifip behaves exceedingly well^ but we conclude to sell 
theixi both first good opportunity, for we do not like negro servanhi.*^ 

Sudi, iii4 no dislike of slavery, was the impulse of the gysidi philosopher* We 
must not be too harsh sgainst him, or h^ contemporaries. 
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which bondage inflicts on the white man. They treat 
with scorn the sympathy professed for the slaves by fl 
small minority in the free States ; and they triumphantly 
point to the overwhelming masses of their fellow citizens, 
by whom that devoted band of philanthropists is 
denounced and has been persecuted. 

F’or my own part, I hold as utterly harmless in this 
great iniquity the southern slave-holders, in comparison 
with their abettors in the North and West. Inasmuch as 
ignorance, custom, and their best life-interests are joined 
in a con.spiracy against their reason and conscience, 
I consider them in a measure blameless ; while I view 
with sojrn tliose wlio, influenced by selfishness alone, 
strive to perpetuate the crime, and encourage the instru- 
ments by whom its juofits are worked out. 

It cannot be denied that immediate niixnumission to the 
three or four millions of southern slaves would be in a 
pecuniary sense entire ruin to their mastci’s. There is no 
source from wlii<3h the owners could receive compensa- 
tion for this loss. Deprived of tho services of their 
sUnes, iIk'v woiiKl h.ave lui means to cultivate their 
estates. The land and the labourers are co-existent parts 
of tho prop(')'ty. If se{)aratcd, both would be lost to the 
nominal owner of a part. The slaveholder’s only capital 
is his gang of slaves. Deprived suddenly of the right to 
their .services, his land tvould lie idle. And so must they, 
for he Avould have no means of paying them wages. He 
would be at once beggared, and they assuredly would not 
work for a former tyrant and a present pauper. He 
could find no one to buy his estate. Those only who 
would be likely to do so, his own neighbours, would be in 
the same predicament with himself. Strangers, with 
money and industry, neither of which is possessed by the 
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of a irMi^ i^ey Ww not iow to hei^"'^ 

]HK^ !nie norths merchant or manofactorer vhn 
traffics in cotton would be unable to cultivate it ; and for 
a connderable time at least no such purchasers could be 
expected for the plantations which would become as so 
mudb waste and desert land. In the great revulsion 
cbhsequent upon immediate emancipation a general 
insolvency must necessarily follow ; and with it would 
come despair and desperation on the part of the white 
population, and frightful anarchy on that of the black. 

What floods of suflering might overflow the land may 
not be calculated. Its duration, its results, its remedies, 
are themes for the imagination to work on, but reason 
shrinks from so severe a task. The brute ignorance of 
the negro slaves would make their instant liberation a 
fearful experiment. What they would do it is in vain to 
conjecture. What they might do it is appalling to 
contemplate. Nothing is to be expected from their 
sagacity or their forbearance. There can be no hope 
founded on their natural good temper and good feeling. 
The existence of such qualities in servitude i.s no 
guarantee for their continuance in freedom. The servile 
kindliness of nature which distinguishes the negro slave is 
developed by dependence, and may bo the consequence 
of it. The trained spaniel which fawns on a master 
would be a far difierent animal if turned wild into the 
woods. The emancipated slave would have a terrible 
account of wrong to settle with his late enslaver. And 
it may be here observed that but small analogy exists 
between the state of the American slaves and those of the 
British West Indian islands of days gone by. The Amen 
rican masters, without being intrinadcally worse men, are 
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when coidpared to the En^h^^t^1l|ip 
The latter formed a portion of a great empire where * 
generous philosophy jirevailed, and where even those who- 
aigoed abstractedly against Emancipation were, in their 
own despite, affected by the sentiments of the country 
at large. Good treatment of the colonial seifs by their 
mastere was latterly an enforced necessity ; for the eyes 
of the mother country were on them, and Christian 
precepts Avere inculcated by the irresistible dictum of 
fashion. No well-bred Englishman could dare to be a 
harsh master ; and the vulgar were sure, with rare 
exceptions, to follow in the track of the refined. The 
Negroes^ had consecjucntly lew fierce enmities to en- 
courage, and not many scores f)f ill-treatment to avenge. 
EniVanchisement Avas long an atlinitted priuciphs. It was 
retarded iVom avowed expediency rather than assumed 
right. The Negrce.s were prepared for it, less by the 
apprenticeshiji sysicm, which had not time enough to 
exert much inilucncc. than Ity the relaxing hold of the 
owner.s, who saw the aj>proaching change long before 
their .sla\e.s expected it, and wlio.se imlulgence, prompted 
by pt'licv, or ]K'rh;ip,s by fear, Avas attributed by the 
ignonuit objects it benefited to those better feelings 
wliieli exitited their gratitude and afl’cetion. Emancipa- 
tion therdorc was to tliem a holiday. They hailed it as 
a religions .solenmitj'. They celebrated it as a festival of 
justice and virtue. Tiny admitted their former masters 
to jiartakc of Avhat was felt to be a mutual bles.siiig ; and 
the host ecpuility of their new condition Avas the escape 
from an irksome state of things, oppressive to both 
parties. 

What a contrast is presented to this picture by the 
relative position of master and slave in the southern 
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of Korth Ammti. HasUrs naturally harsh, slaves 
hhoecefiMi^'^baf!^ dic^ to so^ha the ona 

(nr ^ i^he and the ■ 
us^ the duh in perspective. Cnielty fiw 

the |»reeent, revenge for the future. Brutal enslavement 
or bloody freedom. The mind sickens at what is, and 
shudders at what is to be — what seems, at least, in- 
evitable, unless Heaven opens at once the eyes and the 
hearts of the oppressors, and shows them their danger 
and their duty. What that duty is in its full extent 
who may presume to dictate, or who even venture to 
suggest ? 

It must at any rate, I think, be admitted, that the 
suggestions, if made at all, should be put forward with 
temperate consideration, when offered by foreigners ; and 
that the dictation of remedies from sucli sources .should 
be avoided altogether. The question is too practical, too 
real, too vital to America, to give any chance of its being 
decided there as one of mere morals. As one of {)olilical 
safety or of personal interest, it belongs to American.^ 
alone ; and as such they most certainly will allow no 
interference with it. 

In the imperfect state of human nature, the rnatei ial 
interests of nations arc not regulated by motives of mere 
conscience. When man becomes regenerated, and “peace 
and good will” is on earth, such influences may have 
sway. Let those who believe in the realization of that 
dream act up to their belief, and strive to better the 
existing evil by appeals to virtue and mercy. For my 
part, I honour their impulses, but I do not partake their 
hp^s. But I am still less confident in the efficacy of 
thrpeda of violence and vengeance, h^led J&bm the pkt- 
ffirm of a London conclave, -against' 
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Carolina, or the Valley of the Mississippi. 1 have said 
enough to show, that I nt^ only excuse, but 
with the. a^li^on eOMgy vrhich has roused 
indignation in this glj^t cause. But to utilize the ehthu^ 
siasm of piilanthropists should now be the work of 
statesmen. To attempt impracticable things is worse than 
doing nothing ; and I believe immediate, aye or proximate, 
emancipation to be utterly impracticable. What may be 
by degrees effected towards its consummation it would be 
idle to enlarge on. I will rather confine myself to the 
recf^iitulation of some of the main evils of the existing 
system, all of which require, and are I believe susceptible 
of. change. 

1st. The breeding of slaves for sale like cattle, and the 
con.sequcnt encouragement to their rapid increase. 
2ud. Their total ignorance, and comparative want of 
useful in.struction, religious or secular. 

3rd. Tlie barbarou.s and brutalizing floggings. 

4th. The separation of families. 

5th. The abandonment of the free blacks by their former 
mastfi’.s, from whom they have purchased their 
libei ty, and by the white population in general, 
making them objects of contempt and loathing to 
the uncmancipated. 

6th. The domestic slave trade, between breeder and 
dealer, and between state and state, openly legal- 
ized in America, while the same trade is pro- 
nounced by Law to be piracy if carried on in 
Africa or on the high seas. 

The magnitude of the question at issue deters me from 
extending my remarks upon it, lest 1 might fall into ajne . 
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of reasoning which others are more able to follow. The 
subject is almost inexhaustible, and is likely to carry any 
writer too far, and alas ! most uselessly, away. Declama- 
tion and argument have been e.xhausted. The fact itself 
is there in glaring evidence, blazing like a pillar of liu:bt 
upon the sky, and showing all eartli the way to the 
iniquity, if not the means for its extinction. I shall 
therefore now confine myself to tracing a few jiarticulai 
and pointing out some documents in connectinn with 
them, which may refresh the memory of some, tind 
perhaps giv'e information not before posse.'seil by other 
readers of thi.s. imperfect sketch. 


“ According to the official decennial enumerations of the United 
States, the following appear to be the number of slaves: — In 1790, 
697,897; in 1800, 893,041; in 1810, l,l9l,364; in 1820, 1,538,064; 
in 1830, 2,009,031 ; in 1840, 2,487,355 ; and in 1850, 8,204,089. 
So that upwards of one-seventh of the entire population of the 
United States are slaves. In the last ten years (1840 — 1850) 
42,369 or 10‘9Gper cent, has been the increase in slave population." 


Three remarkable documents connected with slavery 
are frequently referred to in America, as marking certain 
epochs and important enactments in its congrt.s.sional 
history. These are the “ordinance” passed by tiie 
Continental Congress, on the 13th of .January, 178 7 ; the 
“ Missouri Restriction Bill,” in 18 If), and tlic " Missouri 
Compromise,” in 1820, (which may be (amsidered tmder 
the head of the one and the same transaction) ; and “ the 
Wilmot Proviso,” in Angu.st, 184G. 

The follow’ing is the clause restricting slavery in the 
territory north-west the Ohio, embodied in the ordinance 
<^ 1787, on the motion of Nathan Dame, a delegate from 
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“ There ehall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
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said torritorv, otlierwii^e than in the punislimcnfc of crimes, whereof 
tlie party shall have bt/cn duly couvurted ; provided always, that any 
person eseaj)ing into the ^anie, from wliom labour or service is law- 
fully olairiit'd in any oia* cf tin* original Slaters, sueli fugitive may be 
lawi’ully ejaimod, and eo ivt'voii to the person claiming his or her 
labour or si-rvice as aiuiM -aid.” 

Alter the .ndnpuh ii of the Federal Constitution, the 
(juestion of tlie n.sr liruoii of slavery in any new state 
apply inii; i’or aduiissioji into tlie Union did not arise in 
congress until the i -Uh F(d>ruai*y, USll), when a bill 
was introduced into (he House of Jiepre.sentatives, “for 
authorising: tin* people of tlie territory of ]\[issouri to 
form a eonstiiution and state e;ovcrnment, and for tlie 
admission of the same into the Unioii/^ An amendment 
was immediatelv moved in a committee of the whole 
house, bj a member from the State of New York, to limit 
the existence of slaveiy in tho New State, by declaring all 
free wlio should bo born in the territory after its admission 
into the I'liion as a Slafr, and providing for the gradual 
einaiieipruion of tboso then held in bondage. A debate 
of two days, in wliicli Henry Clay, then speaker of the 
Houst', took a pi-oniinent part in opjwsitiou to tho amend- 
ment, ended in tlie ainemhiient being carried by a majoVity 
of (\vel\(', (be voles being for it 7!), against it 67. The' 
liiial (|iies(inn on “ ordering tlm bill to bo engrossed for a 
ibird l eading. ' was decided in tlie affirmative, by 97 votes 
against 

Tiie House ;iiid tbe conntry were quite taken by surprise 
iiy (In se rt'.MiIts. The Senate came to tho rescue. The 
olaiuxious amendments wore there struck out of the bill, 
on J''ebrua.ry '22. On the 2nd of March the House refused 
to concur with the Senate by a majority of fioo (78 to 76). 
So tho bill was lost by disagreement between the two 
Houses, 
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The next congress however passed a bill in the following 
year, 1820, to admit Missouri into the Union, with the 
celebrated “ Compromise ” section, restricting slavery in 
all territory of the United Sbxtcs, (except the state of 
Missouri) north of latitude 36" 30'. The House adopti'd 
the compromise on the 2nd !Marcb, 1820, the votes being 
90 against 87. 

During the session of is 19 just referrctl to, a bill to 
establish the territory of Arkansas was j>as.<(Hl. A restrii'- 
tion as to slavery, the same as that introtluccd into the 
Missouri bill, was proposed, but defeated by the casting 
vote of the Spe.'iker, Henry Clay, the numbers lieing ss 
against 88. 

The people of Alabama territory were authorized to 
form a state constitution during the same session, 1819, 
no opposition being made to the bill, which contmned no 
restrictions as to slavery ; the members most objecting to 
its establbhment feeling that surrounded by slave-holding 
states, iiS Alabama was, the intercourse between the slaves 
and free blacks could not be prevented, and a servile war 
would be the almost inevitable result. This triurnpliant 
manch of slaveholding was extended and consolidated by 
every successive .struggle, the last being the annexation of 
Texas in 1845; until tht, commencement of the war 
against Mexico in 1846, when, a bill being intro'luced into 
congress on .August the 8th of that ytjar, fur placing 
3,000,000 of dollars in the hands of the rresi<lent, Tyler, 
to carry on negotiations with Mexico, Mr. Wilmot, one of 
the members for the state of J’cunsylvania, moved and 
canied the following Proviso : — 

“ •Provided, That, as ail express and fundamental condition to the 
aoquiiiitidn of any territory from the republic of Mexico by 
SbltM, by Virtue of any treaty vhieh maybe neaotltiibi 
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them, and to the use by the Executive of the moneys herein appro* 
[)riated, neither shivery noi- involunUry servitude shall ever exist in 
any part of said territory , except for crime, whereof the party shall 
first be duly convicted.” 

The ngitatioii into whicli this successful check against 
the liirtln'r spread of slavery threw the Union was very 
great, d'he inrainy of re-(!st«'iblishing slavery in Texas, 
a poi tion of the country which owed its host title to fame 
from having aliolished it, did seem for aAvliilc to bring 
eonviction to the American mind. It could not of course 
toucli the slaveowner's conscience. I'hc coiupiest of 
Mexico, tlie acquisition of vast ])ortions of its territory, 
the peopling of Californiti and the wonders of wealth 
accruing from it. all ojtencd a vast field for the j^rogress 
of civilization, of whicli this chapter treats of only the 
worst and perhaps the most difficult parts. Returning to 
the consideration of the question as far as it involves 
material interest alone, I will put on record the following 
striking passage from a letter addressed to ths> slave- 
holdoi'S of the State of Kentucky, by Mr. Cassius 
M. Clay, a relative of Henry Clay, and a man who has 
liecomc celebrated by his conversion to the doctriije of 
Aboliliouism, and by the courage with which he has met 
and overcome repeated personal dangers in proclaiming 
the creed ho has adopted. 

” Tlio competition of unrequited nervice, slave labour, dooms the 
labouring white niillioiiH 'f thest! States to poverty; poverty gives 
them over to ignorance ; and ignorance and poverty are the fast high- 
roads to crime and suffering. Among the more fortunate property 
holders, religion and morality are staggering and dying. Idleness, 
extravagance, unthriftiness, and want of energy, precipitate slave- 
holders into frequent and unheard-of bankruptcies, such as are 
unkiiowa in free States and well ordered Mcmarchies. 

“ spirit of nncootrplled eommaad vituites our temperaments, 
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and destroys that eTenness of temper, and equanimity of soul, which 
are the sheet anchors of happiness and safety in a world of unattain- 
able desire and inexorable evil. Population is sparse, and without 
numbers there is neither competition nor division of labour, and of 
necessity, all mechanic arts languish among us. Agriculture drags 
along its slow pace with slovenly, ignorant, reckless labour. Science, 
literature, and art are strangers here ; poets, historians, artists, and 
mechanists, the lovers of the ideal, the great, the beautiful, the true, 
an d^the useful : the untiring searchers into the hidden treasures ol 
unwilling nature, making the winds, the waters, the palpable and 
the impalpable essences of things tributary to man ; creating grati- 
fication for the body, and giving new susceptibility and expansion 
to the soul, they flourish where thought and action are untranimeled ; 
ever daring must be the spirit of genius ; its omnipotence belongs 
only to tlie free. 

‘‘A loose and inadequate respect ibr the riglits of property of 
necessity follow's in the wake of slavery. — Duelling, bloodslied and 
Lynch law leave but little security to person. A generol demorali/.a- 
tion has corrupted the first mind.s in the nation ; its hot cont.igion 
has spread among the whole people; Iicentu>u.sriess, crime, and bitter 
hate infest us at home; repudiation and the foreihh^ propagaudism of 
slavery, arc arraying against us the world iu arms. 1 appeal to 
history, reason, to nature, and to conscience, which neitluT tinu% 
nor space, nor fear, nor hate, nor hope of reward, nor crime, ror 
pride, nor selfishness, can utterly silence. Anmiot thos(* tJdng^i t/ im r 
A minute comparison of the free and slave states, so oiien ami ably 
made, I forbear; 1 leave this nnwilling and hilter })n)of to each 
man’s observation and reflection.-*- There is, however, o/a? cou.^ideia- 
tion which I would urge upon all, becausi^ it (‘xcludes all * fanaticism 
and enthusiasm.’ Kentucky will he rici!{*r in dollars and cents bv 
emancipation, and slaveholders will bo wealthi» r by the change. 

assert, from n»y ow'ri knowledge, that lands of tlie samo quality 
in the free, are from 100 to 150 per cent, higher in value than in 
the 'slave states — in some case.s, probably six liundred per cent, 
higher! Lands six milcvS from Cincinnati, in Ohio,! am credihiv 
informed, are worth sixty dollars per acre, whilst in Kentucky, at 
the same distance from that city, and of the same quality, they are 
worth only ten dollars per .acre ! Jlow the slaveholders of the state 
are, with rare exceptions, the landholders of the state; they there- 
fore absolutely increase their fortunes by liberating their slaves even 
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without compensation. Thus, if I own 1000 acres of land in 
Fayette, it is worth 50,000 dollars ; say I own twelve slaves worth 

5.000 dollars, the probable ratio between land and slaves ; if my 
land rise to the value of the free state standard, which it must do, 
my estate becomes worth (losing the value of the slaves, 5,000 dols.) 

95.000 dollars. 

If it rises to 150 dollars per acre, three times its present value, 
as 1 most sincerely believe it \vould do in twenty years after eman- 
cipation, the man owning 1000 acres t>f land, not worth fifty-sir 
dollars per acre, woukl be worth under the free system, 145,000 
dollars. Now this assertion is fully proven by facts open to all. 
Kentucky was settled by wealthy emigrants — Oliio by labourers. 
Kentucky is the senior of Ohio by nearly one-half the existence of 
the latter. Kentucky is the superior of Oliio in soil, climate, minerals, 
and limber, to say nothing of tlie beauty of lier surface — and yet 
Ohio's taxes for In Id amounted to 2,dGl,482 dols. SI cts., whilst 
Kentucky's tax is only :vld,()l7 dols. GO cts. Thus showing Ohio’s 
superior prodiu tive energy over Kentueky. Ohio has 20 electoral 
votes to our Dk and outstrips us in about the same ratio in all 
iliings else. A eomparison of the older free and slave states will 
slujw a inon' fivourahh* balanee-shect to tlic fn'e labour statt^s ; 
Wiiilsl i’ne states h:i\eg!v:uly the advanlngo in climato and soil, 
to say notiiiiig of the vastly greater extent of the terrifatvy of the 
siate-s,” 

.AiHdiK‘!* very ivinarhnlilo, and still more ju’actical, 
to tli(i sell' intxMH'st of slavo-owncrs is to be found 
in a {mblisli(^I slatiniuait by i\[r. John McDonogh, a 
wealthy of Now Orleans, xvliicli details at great 

longlh thi^ systiati l>y which he successfully enabled his 
siav(\s (o woi k out tiudr own deliverance, by purchasing 
their {Veoiloni. This was etrectod by dint of hard extra 
labour, cariK^d on with a.stonishing perseverance and 
industry foi^ no hsss a jioriod than fifteen years or more. 
But the length of time thus required according to 
Mr. McDouogli’s estimate, for the bit by bit enfranchise- 
ment obtained at so dear a price of continual labour, 
seems to have prevented any extended adoption of the 
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plan. It has been tried, but as often I believe abandoned, 
by several of the Louisiana planters; and the failure is 
there invariably attributed to the indifference for freedom, 
and by implication the contentment in thraldom, of the 
poor negroes. This plan of Mr. McDonogh, so successfully 
carried out, offers a curious and instructive instance of 
calculation on his parj, of energetic industry on that of 
his slaves, and of mutual confidence ai^d honest fulfilment 
of their contract on both. Mr. McDonogh’s plan of 
sending his liberated slaves at once out of the country, 
and shipping them off directly to Liberia, has the immense 
advantage of removing them from the ignominy sure to 
attend on their remaining in a slave state under the 
masquerade pretext of Freedom. The monstrous treat- 
ment by the slaveholder.s of the deluded wretches to 
whom they give or sell a patent of mock liberty is almost 
the worst feature of their conduct. The Spartan exposure 
of drunkenne.ss in their helots was an innocent trick com- 
pared t»the treacherous encouragement of vice and misery 
given by the Americans to the victims, whom in making- 
free they defraud of the comparative bliss of bondage. 

Even in the Free States the position of the free blacks 
is a shameless violation of tlieir rights as men and eitizcn.s. 

I may mention a few points in comiectum with that 
branch of the subject, and in relation to the State of 
Massachusetts, the head-quarters of the Abolition Move- 
ment, and the place where the Negro has tlie best chance 
of fair play and good treatment. 

Within throe years of the establishment of the Federal 
Constitution, Massachusetts abolished slavery within its 
territory, and the example was quickly followed by those 
other States which are known as Free. 

The amount of population in the State of Ma^achusetto, 
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according to the census of 1850, was 994,499, of which 
number about 8000 were coloured persons. 

In the eye of the law there is not any difference in 
Massachusetts between a free white and a free coloured 
•man, except as regards serving in the militia, from which 
coloured men are proliibited by an Act of Congress ; and 
in respect to naturalization — the Act of Congress of April, 
1802, confirming the description of aliens capable of 
being naturalized, to “ free white persons.” It may how- 
ever become an important que.stion, and a difficult one 
to answer, to what extent persons of mixed blood are 
excluded, and w'hat shades and degrees of mixture of 
colour disqualify an alien liom participation in the benefits 
of the A^t of Naturalization. 

An Act of the Legislature of iMassachusetts of February 
2,'5th, 184.^, rejiealed so much of the 75th and 76th 
chapters of the " Kovised Statutes,” as caused restrictions 
upon intermarriage lictween the white and coloured races. 
Another bill, but which it became unncce.s.sary to ^»ass into 
a law, the object being attained without a legislative 
enactment, provided against the I'cgulations previously 
sidtsisting. which I'orced coloured persons to occupy places 
in railroad carriages of inferior aircommoilations to those 
apj)ropriated to while persons. 8o that negroes may now 
travel from one end of Massachusetts to the other, or on 
the longer voyage of life itself, side by side with whatever 
white jx rson may choose their companionship. 

Hut a fiir more inqmrtant Act (of March 24th, 1843) 
prohibited under pain of fine or imprisonment, any judge or 
justice within the commonwealth from taking cognizance 
of any case under the Act of Congress, of February 12th, 
1793, entitled “ A n Act respecting fugitives from justice, 
and persons escaping from the service of their masters ; ” 
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and also prohibited any sheriff or constable from arresting 
or detaining in any ^1, or other public building belonging 
to tiie commonwealth, any person claimed as a fugitive 
slave. 

These were undoubted proofs of a growing disposition* 
in the State favourable to coloured persons, whose moral 
condition has consequently much improved there of late 
years. They are, nevertheless, subjected to many restric- 
tions, from the still violent prejudices subsisting against 
them, among all classes of the population not of the 
Abolitionist party. Tiicy have the right to vote at 
elections, but they never attempt to set up a candidate 
from among themselve.s for the most trilling post. They 
are, like other citizens, liable to servo <jn juries ; but they 
are never called on to fulfil this <luty, wbicb is tatitanifuiiit 
to a prohibition against exerei>;iiig it. Tiny are never 
appointed to any of the t-fticr-s of th'? Sttttv', if 

elected, there is no legal restrietion against ilu'ir adiui.'.sion 
to any. •'And altogether, the ba<lge they bear is one. if 
not of actual servitude, at lea.st of (le<;ra lation, Ati'i 
such is the picture of their jio.sitioii in all the Free .Sia'u.s 
of the Union. 

I will, in reference to this subject, reproduce in the 
Appendix a document of rciuarkahie jiower !)Oth as to 
moral truth, logical reasoning, atnl eloquent invective. 
The publication having been hithei to confined to Lint 
columns of the Irish nevvspa])ers of tin; day, it lias hei-n 
no doubt hut little read in England, and still less in 
America. In the hope of aiding in its circulation, and 
preserving it in a somewliat more durable form, 1 am 
happy to give it a place in this work ; hut no eulogy of 
mine could give additional weight to so admirable a 
production. It is not only from the pen and the brain of 
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a great thinker, but from the heart of one who, at any 
rate on this subject, felt honestly and truly. A few of 
the points touched on differ somewhat from my own views 
already expressed. But I will further request the obser- 
vation of file reader to the fact, that even O’CcInnell, 
bold, ambitious, and energetic as he was, did not venture 
to dictate a remedy against the enormous wrong which he 
branded with such reprobation. 

This sjdendid manife.sto embodies almost all the prin- 
cipal arguments against the c.vistence of negro slavery. 
To urge reasons against its extension would, at the 
jiresent date, lie sujierlluous. Tlic debates in the United 
States (|Lingress and tlie convul,sion in the public mind, 
con.<e(|uent mi tlie adoption of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
dated September iloih. ] and the struggle going on 
in Kaii.'^as at the pre.sent d;iy. jirove indisputably that 
the everlasting duratimi of the institution of slavery is the 
olijeel and purpoae of a large naijority of the people of 
Ainerie:!. 

The pa.v'-age of a law in Congre.ss .in IS.^d, called the 
Ivansa.s and Xelirasha Act, whicli contained a clause 
repealing the Missouri Compromise Act, was one of the 
mosL llagrani violations of right th.at the history of legis- 
lative al'use can furni.sh. Triumjdiantly carried by the 
slave-hohling interests, and btusely actpiiesced in by the 
Free States tit the north and west, it seems at once to 
stamp the ri trograde views of the country at large, and 
to forbid tiny stinguine hope of real retiction against 
furtlier encroachments by tlie south. It was decidedly a 
test (juestion of pi incij)lc.s, and it set the seal for the time 
upon the charter of slave-holding dominion. All the 
canting professions of pretended lovers of freedom avail 
nothing against their submission to the out-spokei4 
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approvers of slavery. If resistance was ever to be made 
it was on that vital question. How the free soil and 
abolition interests mean to recover their lost position I do 
not know. Split into party divisions under new names, 
Republicans, Americans, and what not, they can sliow no 
effectual front against the compact phalanx of proslavery’ 
which has at least the candour to say what it thinks and 
the * courage to do what it desires. The last presidential 
election' (in 18.56) carrietl Ruchanan triumphantly to 
power. Under the ausj)ices of his victory, slavery and 
filibusterism seemed to have everything their own way. 
But already, within two years, a heavy cloud is passing 
between them anil the sun of tlieir success ; and nothing 
is more likely than that the national passion for change, 
acting on the present President’s Avant of firmness, may 
cause Walker and his fellow adventurers to be prosecuted 
as brigands, and place Fremont, or some still more 
decided free-soiler, in 1860, in the Presidential chair. 

In the meantime, it may be only fair to state some of 
the leading arguments in favour of slavery, })ut forward 
with ingenuity, and pertinaciously maintained bj'- its 
supporters. Some of them arc so plausible that in any 
discussion of the subject they require notice. There is no 
question whatever in which a subtle controversialist may 
not make the worse appear the better reason. If an 
exception exists this is not it,- and probably the impartial 
enquirer may be for a while embarrassed, when he is 
reminded that certain products of the earth, given by 
Providence for the good of man, can only be cultivated 
in the climates adapted to their growth, by a race of beings 
so constituted as to prove them to bo the destined instru- 
ments for this great purpose ; that these beings whose 
origin was in another and distant land, are evidently 
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doomed by God to this particular labour for the general 
good of mankind ; and as, in their ignorance and sloth- 
fulness, they do not know the means, and even if they 
did they would be unwilling to e.vercise them, for carrying 
out this great object of their existence, it became the right 
of a superior race, not only to force their labour, but to 
possess their persons as property, to bo bought, used and 
sold, like any other species of chattel. It is added, as a 
justification of this latter argument, that in their native 
country they are far worse ofi’ tlian when removed to 
other lauds, that it is a blcssiift; to be released from the 
brutality of the savage chieftains of Africa, and placed in 
the Cliristian care of civilized masters in another hemi- 
sphere, ^hen' the climate and the work they are put to 
are in unison witli tlioir physical conformation and early 
experience. .Alind. I’eeling, sentiment, memory, hope, are 
all e.vcluiled as mere metaphysical subtleties with which 
an African negio has nothing whatever to do, and con- 
.sequently foivign to the <|noslion, and a non semifur in 
the argument. 

But tho.so who may choose to reply to this pleading 
can do so curtly by denying altogether the premises 
on which* it is based. They may admit their conviction 
;us 1 do mine, that the negro race is inferior to the white, 
but maintain that it is still a portion of humanity, cand 
as such entitled to the coiu-mon privileges of our nature, 
which arc, according to the constitution of the United 
States, “ freedom, equality, and the enjoyment of liberty.” 

But I will nevertheless continue to give the reasonings 
of the slaveholders as a matter of justice to them, and 
because I think their unfortunate condition entitles them to 
all possible forbearance and fair play. 

It is an admitted fact that the establishment of slavery 
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in the United States was the work of the mother country, 
and owing to the cupidity of English merchants ; and that 
attempts were made by some of the American colonists to 
prevent the importation of slaves, but w’ere always opposed 
by the home government. There is good reason to believe 
that at the period of the establishment of the Republic, 
there was some disposition to do away with the institution 
of slavery, but that it was overruled fi om motives before 
adverted to. Mr. Jefi'ersoii looking forward to an ultimate 
emancipation, said, I think a change is already per- 
ceptible since the origin of*the present revolution. The 
spirit of the master is abating, that of the slave rising 
from the dust, his condition mollifying, the way, I hope, 
preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for a total 
emancipation, and that this is disposed in the order of 
events to be with the con.scnt of the masters rather than 
by their extirpation.” Hut the great .stimulus given to the 
culture of cotton by the .scientific discoveries of Whitney 
(the inventor of the saw-gin) and others, very soon altered 
the whole aspect of this question. Tlie cotton-growing 
States saw in the increased value of their negroes a i(a)g 
perspective of wealth and j)ro.spcrity, jind slavery became 
more than ever firmly rooted in the soutlim ti jiart of tJie 
Union. It was, however, even then considm-ed by some of 
the leading men as an evil, and but few, if any of them, 
countenanced the doctrine of late so zealously maintaiuoil, 
that slavery is not only an institution to be tolerated, but 
that its existence is an actual benefit to the human lace. 
History and Scripture are appealed to in su[)port of these 
pretensions. But certain southern stfitesmen, following in 
the wake of Mr. Calhoun and General McDuffie, and going 
even further than ancient authorities, have declared the 
domestic institution of slavery to be indispensable to a 
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commonwealth founded on principles of equality, and that 
no examples can be cited of a prosperous denlocracy 
having existed without it ; it being essential to the well- 
being of all that the servile labour of the State should be 
performed by a separate class. The cruel treatment of 
their slaves by the ancients is often pleaded by American 
masters in extenuation of their own harshness. But ther« 
is only one point of direct analogy between them-*^the 
moral wrong of holding men in bondage. For the slaves 
of the Romans were men taken in war, or their descend- 
ants, men who went to battle %^th the knowdedge of their 
fate before them, if defeated, and with the chance of 
reprisals in kind upon tli/>ir foes. The modern slave is a 
poor, 1^'lpless creatui-e, either born of a kidnapped father, 
sold as he may have been for the meanest purposes of 
trade, and with no chance of I’otaliation, but in his “great 
revenge, " wliich he watches for, and may one day attain. 
The sujiporters of slavery as a domestic institution main- 
tain that in [)roviding society with an abundant supply 
of physical labour taken from an inferior race, they secure 
to the higher the henelit of entire equality amongst them- 
selves, and of an unrestrained iirogrcss towards social and 
intellectual imjtrovemont. They consider it mere senti- 
mentalism to shrink from rendering this inferior race 
suVtservient to their purposes, and insist that its subju- 
gation emancipates the higher, white race, and opens to 
it a widtu" field for the attainment of civilization and 
liberty than could be reached under any other system ; 
while at the same time it secures the best interests of the 
negro, the latter having been proved deficient in the 
power of self-govcrninout, and only capable of flourishing 
when under the control of higher intelligences. The 
abstract rights of man to liberty may be urged, they say, 
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freedcra of a particidar dass is injurious to sodetj, and 
a boon moreover which that class is incapable of appre- 
dating, and not qualified to enjoy, and that the sacrifice 
of the tdMstract rights of an inferior set of men confers 
upon tJie more valuable portion of society benefits which 
would othenrise be unattainable, then it must be con- 
cedbd that the principle is one of expediency and justice 
both. So much for abstract philosophic reasoning. 

But the chief incentive to the exertions of the slavery- 
extensionists of to-day is* not the desire of carrying into 
effect vague and disputable ideas of social progress, but 
the political necessity of keeping up in the United States 
Congress the balance of power, hitherto existing between 
North and South. The vast accessions of free territory, 
by the formation of new States in tlic north-west, have 
caused great alarm to the people of the South. The two 
sections are not now equally balanced in Congress, and 
the slovi increase of population in the Southern States, 
the want of immigration from Europe, consequent upon 
the existence of slavery in those parts of the Union, as 
well as the unwholesomeness of the climate, have made 
it a great object to the South to carry that institution 
into more attractive and more salubrious regions. Hence 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, effected 
ostensibly on the ground of - that measure having been 
originally unconstitutional, but really with a view to the 
migration northwards and westwards of slave-holders 
with their slaves, and being closely followed by the des- 
perate attempt at converting the territory of Kansas into 
a slave State. The region of country west of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of Mason and Dixon’s line, is assuredly 
not favourable to negro extension, the climate being tem- 
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per(U», soil suitable to agricultural pursuits, and the 
countiy in general eminently inviting to white settlers. 
Yet the pressing want of congressional equality by the 
accession of two senators in Congress to the Southern side 
of the House, urged the slave-owners to try their chance, 
and to endeavour, by all means, fair or foul, to force a 
constitution admitting slavery upon the inhabitants of the 
territory". The unscrupulous manner in which the attempt 
was made, as well as the success which at one time seemed 
likely to attend it, suj)ported as it Avas by the great mass 
of tlie Democratic party throughout the Union, and also 
by the fe<lcral government under the presidency of Mr. 
Pierce, are familiar to all })ersons conversant with modern 
Amcrii^n affairs. The details of the war made upon the 
free-state settlers of Kansas, an<l the assaults upon freedom 
of speech and action perpetrate<l by the Southern invaders 
were set forth with great force and effect in several of the 
Congressional speeches during the session of 1855 — 56, 
the chief of which was that delivered by Mr. Sumner, one 
of the senators fi'oui the State of Massachusetts, on the 
Iftth and 2(»th of May, 1856, and which resulted in the 
dastanlly assault upon his person in the Senate Chamber 
by ]\rr. JJrooks, one of the representatives in Congress 
from South Carolina. But the most important, and in all 
likelihood the most impartial, evidence upon the subject is 
tliat a(for<lcd by the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Roj)resentatives, appointed to investigate the 
election frauds practised in Kansas, and which were 
presented to the House on the 1st July, 1856, 

That report clearly establishes that an organized 
invasion of Kansas was carried on from the Southern 
States, more especially from Missouri, with the avowed 
object of introducing slavery into the territory, and that, 
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is a oonsequenoe of the repeal of the Hissouii coiii<» 
promise, and of all restrictions against slavey, the 
“resolves” of squatter meetings were substituted for the 
legitimate action of Congress, and the whole field of 
controversy on this subject was, after a lapse of thirty- 
five years of peaceful settlement, revived. 

The report sums up the matter in the following 
words : — 

“ This unlawful interference (of invaders from Missouri) has been 
continued in everj important event in the history of the territory ; 
every election has been controlled, not by the actual settlers, but by 
citizens of Missouri ; and, as a consequence, every ofiBcer in the 
territoiy, from constables to legislators, except those appointed by 
the President, owe their position to non-resident voters. None have 
been elected by the settlers, and your committee have been unable 
to find that any political power wliatever, however unimportaut, has 
been exercised by the people of the territory.” 

All this is very flagrant, but it must be aJtiiittecl that 
the proceedings against Kansas di<l not meet with 
universal approval in the Houth. Many moderate men 
there condemned the whole policy of vifdcnce and fraud 
by which they were marked, doubting also frotn the first 
the success of the movement. The great preponderance 
of free-state settlers already established in the territory 
was a serious obstacle to be overcome. Yet it is not to 
be wondered at that the sympathie.s of the .South 
generally were strongly enlisted in favour of tlic plan. 
..They had much to gain and nothing to ri.sk, beyond lo.ss 
of moral influence and prestige, in case of failure. The 
object was the maintenance of their political equality 
with the North — a matter of paramount importance, and 
which undoubtedly lies at the foundation of the whole 
scheme of Southern policy of the present day. The support 
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'Which the latter has obtained from a large part ot thb 
people of the North arises from another powerful political 
feeling— the desire of keeping together the Democratic 
party, the existence of which depends upon the con- 
tinuance of union between its members in both sections of 
the country. This good understanding has been at times 
in great peril. When it became evident after the close ot 
the ilexican war that the South was determined upon 
extending slavery into the new territories acquired by 
that war, and had ceased to be satisfied with its existence 
in the limits before assigned to it, and especially after the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. Northern men began 
seriouj^y to reflect upon the consequences likely to follow 
tluit system of subserviency to the South which had 
hitherto jire vailed, and many secessions from the demo- 
cratic ranks took place. The free-soil party was originally 
formed out of accessions from both the Democratic and 
the Whig parties, and even amongst those who still 
continued faithful to tlie dcmocnitic standard, shades of 
ojiinion on the subject of .slavery began to show them- 
selve.s. In the tState of New York “Hard Shells ” and 
“ Soft Shells ” contended for supremacy, and it required 
all tlu^ .skill in nianjigemcnt of the leaders to keep the 
party together. It w;is only by adhering closely to the 
South, where a clear doinotrratic majority has always 
existed, that the northern democrats could hope to save 
the party, and it is to this cause chiefly that their support 
of the j)ro8ont policy of the South may bo attributed. In 
addition to this reason there is always held over the 
North the throat of seccvssion on the part of the Southern 
States, and the fear of endangering the continuance of the 
Union has induced many northern men to support 
measures of which they cannot approve. 
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Whether there is my real danger in this oft-repeated 
Southern threat of secession may bo doubted ; but it has 
ever produced a powerful effect in the Northern States. 
The Kansas Question and the assault on Mr. Sumner, 
have on the other hand done much to strengthen the 
feeling of Northern resistance, and never were the two 
sections of the country so distinctly arrayed against each 
other as during the last hardly-fought Presidential 
contest in 1856. 

So fluctuating is the character of American politics, 
that it is impossible to foresee what turn any great question 
may take from day to day. Judging by the strong array 
of free-soil (or Repiihlican, as the party is now called)’’ 
votes at the last Presidential election, and the extraor- 
dinary display of anti-slavery feeling manifested in the 
North during the contest, one would imagine that the 
time was not far distant when every free State in the 
Union would co-operate in the election of a President 
firmly pledged to resist all further cneroachments of the 
slave power, and that a majority would be fouml in 
Congress prepared steadily to oppose the admission ol' 
new slave States. But the superior skill and sagacity of 
the South — where statesmanship is an art and every man 
able to give his undivided attention to political struggles — 
has hitherto secured its supremacy iti Congress ; and the 
Southern States united as one man on any question in- 
volving slavery, has been an overmattdi f ir the divided 
North. Whenever a Southern olijcct was to be gained, 
Northern associates have been found to assist in tlie 
work, and the democratic party has been ready, from the 
motives before mentioned, to endorse it. 

* The JPlafcforms ” (or political mwiifeetooii of the three principal parliee of 
the Ifuit preiidential election) will be found in the Appendix. 
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It is only further necessary to remark that the tvt 
quoque, the argument of conscious discomfiture, is eternally 
adopted by those Americans who would defend the insti- 
tution of slavery, in opposition to the remonstrances of 
English writers and speakers. Insufficient at any time to 
combat a reproach, it is peculiarly so in the present 
question. That poor workwomen are basely treated by 
their employers, that ruffians cruelly beat their wives, that 
wives and mothers poison their husbands and children, 
that our peasantry are uneducated, and our manufacturing 
classes immoral, are all undeniable and melancholy facts. 
The artificial state of society in England, the inequality of 
fortunes, the superabundance of population, the short- 
sighted' pride of aristocracy, the avarice of wealthy 
manufacturei’s, the sectarian virulence of portions of the 
clergy of all creeds, the subserviency of many among the 
gentry and the middle classes to the domineering great — 
these are among the causes of evils which are admitted 
and deplored. Parliament is busily employed for their 
redress. Our most clo(]uent authors and speakers wage 
an unceasing Avar against the prevalence of those abuses 
in our social system. Numberless societies exist for their 
amelioration. Funds to a large amount are subscribed to 
carry out the various projects of improvement. No body 
of men of any infliicnce, no individuals of either sex, 
venture to palliate the exjstence of these ills ; nor does 
any one object to the interference of foreigners, whether 
(ixei'tod in England or elsewhere, in pointing out, 
or devising remedies for, our abounding defects. But 
were those blots upon our boasted greatness ten times 
more disfiguring than they are, were our priests more 
bigotted, our peers more haughty, our commoners 
more cringing, our Parliament less active — did the 
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sempstresses work their worn fingers still closer to the 
bone, or sordid mill-owners drive their operatives still 
faster to exhaustion, or were all the vices inherent in our 
nature, and inseparable from civilization a thousand fold 
greater than they are among us, could all that combina- 
tion justify slavery in America ? Could southern slave- 
holders be acquitted at the bar of Public Justice for 
mairftaining, or cotton buyers at the north for defending 
it 1 or should Englishmen be debarred from publicly 
denouncing what they all abhor ? The fact is that it 
cannot be defended, nor palliated — and what is worse, 
there is but small chance of its being soon remedied, and 
none that I can see of its being finallv abolished. 
Admitting all this, we in England would be quite satisfied 
if Americans admitted it as well. Tf a bold and straight- 
forward sentiment of Anti-Slavery existed in the Uniteil 
States — if what is undeniable as a fact was avowed to be 
an abomination — and if means were adojited to abate it, 
ever so insufficient, or with results ever so remote, tin- 
reproaches of Europe would cease, sarcasm be still, aiei 
America be cordially met and co-ojterated wiili on tin' 
broad road of philanthropy. 

But as long as the country which boasts (>\ liliertv 
cherishes slavery in its very heart, as long tis the Siate.s 
which are really free fraternize with those iliat hold 
bondage as a privilege and make man an article of barter 
and sale, as long as the spinners of cotton make common 
cause with those who grow it, ami wliilc both combine to 
crush the generous few who fight the battle of Kniauoi- 
pation, so long will the voice of tlu; Old World be raised 
against those obnoxious portions of the New. 

And-; — finally to dispose of this “ great argument ’’ — 
admitting from the inferiority of the negro race that its 
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bondage is an allowable result, its operation only warrants 
the enslaving of the absolute, or what the Americans 
designate “ the full-blooded ” negro, the manifest black, 
who is stamped by nature with that fatal brand which 
proclaims the inferiority, and vindicates the enslavement. 
But when this degrading stain is, generation after genera- 
tion, so weakened as to be almost entirely effaced, when 
amalgamation has done its work, and the struggle of 
Avhite against black has been so triumphant that no 
visible trace of the latter is left, when the complexion is 
clear, the features symmetrical, the form graceful, the 
individual a model of female beauty, what possible excuse 
is left, for the law that comlcmns such a being to chains 
and stripes, to juivafe indignity and public sale ? The 
predominance of colour is l)03mnd denial .white. The 
di.stinction ol' race dociilcd : and no perceptible tinge of 
African dc-scent. Yet this fair, accomplished, educated 
woman, is legally a rhdttt'L liable to be seized wherever 
found, and sold in the jnihlic slave mart. Quadroons 
arc in all the slai e states, but chielly in Louisiana, bred 
for slavery and “ Indd to ’ prostitution, as the most 
valuable ju oporty which the odious system can supply. 
Ami this is the chi(L damning fact of the argument that 
would mak(' ‘ involuutary servitude” the inevitable 
d(;stinY of an inferior race. 

The ^la^o Trade with Africa is a question entirely 
distinct from the one I have been treating. It is out of 
the province of this work, and it would be peculiarly 
indisci’ect at the present moment for any unofficial and 
unauthorized person to enter upon it in public discussion, 
at the risk of doing mischief, and without the chance of 
doing good. It is now in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they are in communication upon it with 
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that of the United States and wth the Emperor of the 
French. Some recent events — the visiting of American 
ships by our cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico, the seizure 
of a slaver, and the liberation of the remains of its living 
cargo, by a vessel of the United States, and that of the 
French ship the “ Charles-Georges ” by the Portuguese 
authorities, have occurred in close conjunction, and have 
brought the whole concentrated points of the question to 
an issue. The interests of the world at large are at stake, 
and their importance will, it is to be hoped, ensure a rea- 
sonable, prompt, and we may trust, a permanent solution. 
In the meantime, the declamation of American slave- 
holders and their Northern allies^ niay be safely allowed to 
pass imrefuted — they may declare their belief (I have 
heard them declare it within the last few months) that 
the slave trade will be revived with the sanction of England 
within five years, and that the whole world is on the 
point of acknowledging the justice, expediency, and abso- 
lute necessity, of their system. We may however hope 
that the watchful antagonism of the world against sucli 
doctrines will not slumber, but that England will keep tlic 
place she has so long maintained at the head of the anti- 
slavery movement, ready as ever to continue her .sacrifices 
in the cause, and to follow up by every moral means of 
persua.sion, remonstrance .and example, an object which 
would not justify, and jwobably (;oultl never bo attained 
by. War. 
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As I am nearly appi’oacliiug the termination of my 
work, many sulyects press nj)on me, and I must request 
my roailcr.s to exeusc a somcwliat incongruous mixture of 
materials for its closing chapters ; wliile I must necessarily 
leave several .sulqccts worth remark wholly imtouclied. 

Washington, without the presence of Mr. Clay, was 
deprived of one of its greatest attractions. But there 
were always objects of interest there, both public and 
priv.'itts t(» repay the trouble of a journey ; and a Pre- 
sidential inaug\natiou had elements in it, uo matter who 
were the chief personage.? in the scene, that excited 
cuviositv, wove a\ire to giYo aunisement, and contained 
niHiiy cliance.s for something agreeable turning up. Such 
was the ca.se in March, 1845, when I was next there, and 
Mr. Polk had come to take possession of his honours and 
the White House, vacated by his predecessor Mr. John 
Tyler. 

The inauguration and its fdtes foimed a very indifferent 
spectacle. No enthusiasm could possibly circle round men 
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of such second or third rate calibre as those who now 
filled the chief places in the government. The whole of 
the “ scenery, machinery, and decorations^” as well as the 
principal actors, had been changed ; and public affairs 
offered but little excitement. Society, however, though 
many of its ornaments had been removed, was still agree- 
able. The Corps diplomatique was always there as a 
rallying point, and several of the private houses were as 
usual open freely to visitors. 

The burning of the Theatre at this period was an event 
that caused some local emotion, though fortunately no 
lives were lost ; and a new subject of dispute with England, 
the Oregon qircstion, was soon involved in the intricacies 
of a diplomatic correspondence, in which, as usual, the 
Americans had the best of the argument, owing chiefly, 
as I believe (from the best English authority), to the 
very ingenious (not ingenuous) manner in wliich it w;is 
handled by the then Secretary of State, who is now in his 
turn the , present President. 

I have already entered .so much at length into the 
history of two memorable transactions relating to increaso 
of territory, that 1 will here barely allude to this one, ot 
Oregon, wbicb offered no great interest ti-om eitlier the 
subject or its negotiators, h good deal of hlnstering. and 
as I can well believe, mine chicanery, on the part of the 
United States, ended in a .settlement which gave to 
England that fine territory, the value of which was liltlo 
imagined at the time ; but which now, under tlio title of 
Bbitish Columbia, affords an opportunity to a man of 
genius to prove, that the highest order of literary ianio 
is not incompatible with the great business of official 
colonial management. 

Year after year, as my stay in the United States was 
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drawing to an end, the country lost by degrees the far 
greater part of its interest for me. The most remarkable 
of the public men were rfipidly disappearing altogether 
from the scene of life, or withdrawing from the struggles 
to which their rivalry had given eclat. The great game 
of politics was fast losing its importance, the area of its 
exhibition became narrowed, while it was played by those 
whose greatest skill seemed but trickery, and who were not 
capable of conceiving the bold moves of their more daring, 
but not more scrupulous, predecessors. It was pitiable 
to mark the succession of adventurers, who so quickly 
became prominent, and the tone of despondency which 
pervaded all the better regulated mimls. The lofty hopes 
of phil.'Inthropists seemed fading away before every false 
Slop which the country was. as they believed, making. 
Every one of tbose a]>peared to lead inevitably to another 
still more disastrous ; and to quote a burst of American 
eloquence on the painful state of things, “a profound 
sigh seemed to bo wrung from the nation’s heart ; tears, 
such as Cato might have wept, were shed from manly 
eyes ; and many of its truest friends began to despair of 
the republic.’’ 

This wa.s, however, only one side of the question. A 
large majority of the millions whoso will gave the law, 
saw a, boundles.s expanse of greatness and glory before 
the advancing destiny of the country. Both parties 
wore convincod of thoir own siigacity ; and it is an axiom 
as old as I’lato, tliat whatever appears true to each 
man’s indiviilual mind, is true for him. Events, the great 
test wliicli alone can prove a speculative truth, were 
hurr^'ing on. 


“ Life of Henry Cluy/' by Epfsa Sargent ; edited by Horace Greely, 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 

War with Mexico was the inevitable consequence of 
the Annexation of Texas ; and it was no doubt an item in 
the plans of American politicians by whom that policy of 
spoliation was effected. The prophetic voice of Channing 
in its dying sounds, denounced the transaction and pretty 
accurately foretold its results. As the best known in 
England of all the many writers Avho treated that subject 
in the same tone, I will insert a portion of his published 
letter to Mr. Clay, which, eloquent and truthful a.s it is, 
produced small effect on the consciences or convictioms of 
the American Government and its supporters.* The 
extent of its predictions has not as yet been ratilied by 
results ; nor would it be prudent to anticipate or reckon 
on their entire fulfilment. Channing, as a moralist and a 
Christian, held a high rank ; but I doubt if he always took 
the true measure of public characters, or saw largely into tlic 
depths of political combinations. In prognosticating a war 
on the part of England to sustain the integrity of ]ffexico 
against American aggression, he was certainly at limit. 
English statesmen have not come forward as tlie chanijjions 
of “ oppressed nationalities,” even wlien the interests of 
England itself seemed to be involved. The complications 
of European affairs forbid the chivalric interference which 
high and generous feeling would prompt, and tyranny too 
often scorns the remonstrances which are not followed uj) 
by blows. The words of Dr. Channing found many an 
echo in the public, but fell dead on the political minds of 
his countrymen, and the inevitable war was soon prejjarod 
for, provoked, and entered on. 


^ See Appendix. 
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The Mexican Minister at Washington had announced to 
the Government there that the act of the Annexation of 
Texas could only be considered as tantamont to a decla- 
ration of war, and the first measure of actual aggression 
on the part of the United States, the advance of General 
Taylor and liis forces into the neutral and still disputed 
territory between the two counties wiis of course con- 
sidered as the commencement of hostilities. It was in 
vain that Clay, Gallatin, Webster, and all the other poli- 
ticians of that school proclaimed in their writings and 
speeches the unjust proceedings of the United States. 
The only answer by the Government and Congress was a 
levy of .")0,000 volunteeis ; and within two ye<ars, from 
March, \84(j to February, 1848, the whole of Mexico was 
subjugated, after an obstinate resistance, and several actions, 
of which General Scott was the chief commander, and 
Zachary Taylor the principal lici’O. The vain pretensions 
of Scott to the next Frcxsidcntial vacancy were passed 
over, and Taylor, whom he superseded in Mexico, left 
him in the back gi'ound at Wjishington, also beating 
his democratic opponent General Cass, whose chief dis- 
tinctioji at that time was, like that of another of those 
lavvyor-and-attorney (Jencrals, Caleb Cushing, a bitter 
enmity to England which latter has, I believe, in no way 
abated. 

The con({ue.st of Mexieo, and the consequent large 
acces.sion of territory, including the valuable acquisition 
of California, afforded umpiestioiiablo proofs of energy, 
courage, and discipline in the American people. I left the 
country, not to return, during the progress of the war ; 
and I had jireviously two further opportunities of looking 
on in Washington at the march of events and the men 
by whom they were directed. My last visit was in the 
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summer of 1846, in that hot, dull season when tho Capitol 
being empty, Pennsylvania Avenue deserted, and the White 
House dependant for attraction on the social qualities of 
its temporary occupants, I found little to regret in taking 
my last leave of the place where I had spent so many 
pleasant days. 

In reference to the subject I have been more imme- 
diately touching on, some reflections arise on one very 
remarkable quality of the people I am now so nearly 
parting with, though they may wandw into less important 
associations than those from which they spring. 

The Americans appear to me to possess, beyond all 
other people, the instinct of discipline. I moan this in its 
highest sense, according to the distinction pointed out by 
the Duke of Wellington in one of his letters — “ Habits of 
obedienee to orders as well as militarv instruction.” This 
peculiarity extends, in a very extraordinary degree, 
through the portions of tho country which 1 have visited ; 
and its (J,evelopment has decided me in ranking tlic United 
States among the military nations of the earth. 31tre 
animal courage forms a very common element towaids 
that character. Most men and all jjeople will fight. Tho 
Irishman flourishing his shillclali, the Switzer levelling 
his rifle, the Spaniard wielding his knife, arc all bravo, 
and can all be drilled into discipline, ihit tiic spirit of 
order pervading a whole population, by the influence 
of which men are soldiers ready made, is the national 
quality which I saw so eminently displayed in the United 
States. 

Obedience to authority is supposed by superficial 
observers to be repugnant to the spirit and the practice 
of the American people. This is a great mistake ; and I 
account for it by believing that those who formed tlie 
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opinion have only had in view the positive, and at times 
obstinate, resistance oflFered by the people at large to 
certain encroachments of executive power, or to judicial 
decisions which the general sense pronounced to be unjust. 
That such instances have occasionally occurred is unques- 
tionable, and that deplorable violations of law and acts of 
great violence may be cited is equally a fact. But it is, 
in the first place, to be remarked that such excesses are 
common in all the civilized countries of Europe ; and, in 
the second, it should be remembered that they may be 
considered as inseparable from the workings of a demo- 
cratic constitution. Local outbreaks of popular force are 
the natural consequence of jiowcr lodged in the people at 
large, lluman nature, with all its impulses, its passions, 
and its imperfections, is liable to those explosions, as the 
elemental harmonies arc interrupted at times by storms, 
or as the mortal frame is subject to febrile eruptions or 
internal .spasms. Occasional popular excess is the price 
paid for self-government : and it is absurd to bc.purprized 
at a burst of mob fury, Avhile we complacently consider 
tyrannical outrage as quite consistent (however odious) 
in a single desjmt. The true way of becoming reconciled 
to the lamentable irregularities of our social existence is 
to consider it in the nature of a compromise, to be con- 
tent with the fiat that has doomed it to imperfection, but 
to labour to lessetv its deficiencies. 

And in largely considering the social and political 
system of the United States, I confess it appears to me 
marvellous that so little is to be found exceptionable 
in the conduct of things. It should never be forgotten 
that, on tho formation of the Federal Constitution, very 
little confidence was entertained of its well-working even 
by its framers. The debates in the convention assembled 

vou n. a 0 
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for the purpose, as lately published in the Madison papers, 
show that fact very plainly. The constitution was con- 
sidered merely as a great experiment. It has been now 
in action for seventy years, and latterly on a scale of 
seven-fold its original extent. When it is remembered 
that inventions of machinery which perform their func- 
tions admirably in the narrow sphere of the original 
models, often fail when adapted to the practical pur- 
poses of science on a lai’ger scale, it must strike us as 
astonishing that this constitution, fi-amed for the uses 
of four millions of men, has up to this day been found 
to work so well for the governance of thirty millions 
and more. 

This great result is to be attributed to the good sense 
of these “ millions for, had the masses been deficient in 
that quality, their leaders could not by any arguments 
have kept things straight. And when it is considered 
that those leaders arc the very individuals who have 
formed tjie chief exceptions to the general propriety, and 
that it is among them that instances of inqn-udence and 
outbreaks of selfish violence have been most frequent, the 
people at large deserve a still greater share of our admi- 
ration and respect. Indeed, the greater iny experience of 
the country, the more did I esteem the mas.ses, and the 
less did individuals seem to merit regard. It is certainly 
in public that the national character appears to most 
advantage — at large mee^ngs, political or otherwise, at 
great festivals, in steamboats, railroad trains, &c. ; and the 
thing which of all others was the most striking and most 
wonderful to me was that instinct of discipline by which 
the greatest portion of the general good is established 
and maptained. 

This epervading quality may be seen ail tbroogb the 
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social system. Beginning with the immense concounies 
which are brought together during election times, such as 1 
have described in a preceding chapter, many thousands 
meet together, are regularly organised like military bodies, 
divided into platoons, companies, battalions, brigades, 
under the command of “ marshals ; ” and thus com- 
manded, these large bodies manceuvre, and disperse, with 
an order and regularity as complete as that of any army 
at a review. Interruptions or accidents of the slightest 
kind are extremely rare on these occasions. The spirit 
of subordination is perfect, and is a guarantee against all 
harm. 

It is |lie same with regard to public entertainments. On 
such occasions the Americans are not satisfied, as with us, 
that each individual .should buy his ticket and repair to the 
banquet-hall as best suits his convenience. With them a 
certain parade-ground is always fixed on, where the pre- 
sident of tltc feast atid liis as.sistant3, invited guests, and 
all those who hold tickets by purchase, are called on by 
advorti.semcnt.s to assemble ; and, being duly marshalled 
into proper order, they march, preceded by a band of 
music, to tlic dining place through the most public 
tliorouglifares. It lias been my lot to walk in those pro- 
cessions, which are by no means confined to military 
celebrations. I have had for my right or left hand file 
Judge Story, Governor •Everett, the venerable ex- 
Presidont John Quincy Adams, and other distinguished 
civilians on such occasions, and I have invariably re- 
marked the precision with which they all attended to 
the keeping of time and distance, and the other duties 
of the drill. 

Large public balls are conducted with much of the 
same management Oommittees are formed to supervise 
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each particular branch of the matter in hand. Some take 
charge of the decorations, others of the music, others of 
the formation of the dancing groups, of the supper, tlie 
reception-rooms, and so on ; and in each compartment 
several gentlemen are to be seen, all through the evening 
and night, performing with indefatigable zeal the most 
fatiguing and monotonous offices, entirely from a sense of 
duty,' and sustained by the pride of discipline, which seems 
the ruling principle among them. 

Let us next look at the management of the hotels and 
inns, great and small, and of the boarding-houses which 
abound throughout the country. In every one of 
these establishments rules arc made with a .severity and 
observed with a strictnes.s that wouM he remarkable 
anywhere, but which in a country of .such boasted 
independence, are truly surprizing. The ina.ster of the 
hotel, very often a colonel or major of militia (titlo.s that 
are frequently borne by even the bar-kocper.s) is a perfect 
despot. JIo fixes and changes hours, orders hi.s waiters, 
and controls his customers with an air oi' cojiunand that 
might be suppo.scd to arise from his military rank ; hut 
the merest old woman wdio is mistress of a hoarding-iuiu.'.e 
exercises an equal amount of authority. The most arbi- 
trary and capricious regulations arc .submitteij to by tin; 
lodgers with a deference that is at times laughalde. 
They fly to the sound of the gong or bell with the 
forced alacrity of soldiers ru.shing from tlieir barrack-rooms 
at the bugle’s call. To he a minute late for any meal 
seems looked on as a breach of duty. The case, comfort, 
or convenience of individuals is never thought of in the 
arrangements of the hotise. Gentlemen are removed from 
one room to another without tlieir consent being asked, 
and often in defiance of their wish. Every one submits, 
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if not cheerfully at least without remonstrance, to the 
rules for the general convenience, which can only be 
caused by a pervading good sense that consults the 
“ greatest happiness of the greatest number,” or, what is 
less utilitarian but more likely — that instinct of discipline 
to which I have previously alluded. 

If it were not descending too much into minutiic, I could 
give abundant instances, some of them ludicrous eriough, 
of my general positions. 

The despotism of stage drivers throughout the Union 
is proverbial, and every book of travels in this country 
(‘ontains examjiles. On l)oard the steamboats the system 
is the sfinie. But there it seems all right, and is, indeed, 
indispensable to the common good. On the deck of a 
ship, no matter of what kind, wo naturally look for implicit 
obedience to the eoinmander. Whether yielded by crew 
or passengers, it is .a fitting tribute to the authority 
M'hieh maintains the general safety. But in marking the 
admirable n'gularity. and the quiet dcsjiatch of, business, 
.among the many humlreds of human beings conveyed and 
fed in t hese lloating hotels, we must still confess that it is 
ill this rouiitiy alone that such a striking application could 
lie lookeil for, of tlui self-evident propriety of the general 
rule. 

In all public institutions or private places of business, 
in schools, pooiiiouse.s, hospitols, prisons, workshops or 
factories, tin; military system of tactics is universally 
oliserved. .1 remember on ouo occasion, when I accom- 
panied the dire(d.t>r8 of a house of correction for females 
on their inspection, observing with admiration the clever 
matiner in which the head matron conducted her scores 
of women-prisoners, as though they were soldiers on 
{)arade. “ Ah, sir,” said one of my conductors, “ she is 
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the true grit, aad iu> mistake. Yes, sir, Mrs. Kiddor is 
considerable of a Gineral Bonjpart, more than any lady 
I ever met with any wheres.” 

The air of pride with which these few words were 
uttered, and the sentiment they expressed, are exactly 
illustrative of the national feeling in a thousand circum- 
stances and situations. To be “ considerable of a Gineral 
B6ny|>art” is the aim of everyone in authority, from 
Heniy Clay, dictator of the Whig-party in Congress, down 
to the meanest coach driver; and obedience to authority 
is the universal concomitant in the public mind. The 
law is not observed, because it is the Law, but because 
it is the expression of general, opinion for the general 
good, which latter is the idol of American worship. 
Occasional violation of right is but a consequence of 
this sentiment. “ Lynch Law ” " is not an outburst of 
individual ferocity ; it is the execution of a sentence 
irregularly pronounced by the majority, and submitted to 
as an equitable e.xercise of sovereign authoiity. Judge 
Lynch is not a solitary ftmetionary, nor are liis lictor.s few 
and obscure. He is, it is true, but an abstiaction ; but 
he is an ideal embodiment of tlie mass. He i.s 1 )k.vii;.s 
himself, in the plenitude of his power ; and those who 
punish, like those who suffer, are l)Ut integral parts of the 
whole which lie personifies. 

Seeing, then, that wholesale violations of law are not 
very frequent, that isolated crime is genci-ally, but not 
often enough punished in the civilized portions of the 
country, and that popular exce.ss is always held in check, 
though it cannot be always prevented, by public opinion, 
there seems no cause to fear on those grounds for the 

* O^g its name to a Virginian farmer so called, a viuteut jicrsOD, wlio 
took the law into hia own hands. 
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stability of institutions, made and maintained by and for 
the people. , 

Were particular classes assailed by the masses, or did 
popular fury m<anifest itself only in individual persecution, 
the case would be ver}^ different. But as things really 
are, and, without venturing lightly to argue so serious a 
subject. I think the exercise of what Bacon calls “ the wild 
justice ” of the multitude, is in great exigencies and in 
certain bounds, a wholesome check upon offences which 
regular laws cannot reach, and on the prompt punishment 
of w hich the existence of societ}’ itself in sparsely peopled 
districts may depend. 

But it must bo admitted that the portions of the 
country <jn wliicli the law of jirescrvation may be invoked 
to tolerate that oilier ordinance, can liavc yet' no claim 
to be placed in the first or even the second category of 
Civilized America. 
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MISCELLANMCOirs SL’BJKCT.S— 

Britli^sh North American riovinceji - (ilanees at (.Huailu - - lioijtoii Kini^mtion 
Society — A Yankee Job on a Snmil Scale— Dci)arture from America -Keaii'- 
nation of CousuJship — Commercial Didhonesty — Fame of Public Men bhort- 
lived — Concluding llernarkF, 

Our North American provinces <lo not come within the 
scope of the subject to which I am prescribed ; though as 
regards the actual application of the term “ civilization/’ 
they are beyond question as fully entitled to it, under 
the influence of their monarchical forms, as any of the 
States of ^he neighbouring republic. 15ut in calling those 
Colonial possessions by their distinctive names, Canada. 
New Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland, wc separate them from the United 
States altogether ; and 1 believe that none of their in- 
habitants feel very ambitious of being designated as 
“ Americans ; ” except the portion of those Yankee 
settlers who may have crosso^l the frontiers, with the 
hope of one day forming part of some great scheme of 
Annexation. 

By far the most important and most interesting of 
those provinces is Canada, in its two divisions of Ujipor 
and Lower. I made excursions into it more fresquently 
than any of the others’, and I had many inducements to 
go again and again, for the enjoyment of its splendid 
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scenery and the charm of its social circles. The various 
routes by which I approached or returned from it pos- 
sessed abounding attractions ; — the magnificent country 
traversed in New York State, nmcli of it left as Nature 
first fashioned it, its widc-spreatling plains, forests, and 
rivers — the noble railroa<l for 200 miles, from Boston to 
Albany, through the beautiful hills and valleys of Massa- 
chusetts ; the enchanting scencr}' of Trenton Falls ; lakes 
Champlain. George, Ontario, and Erie ; Niagara, the 
thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, the rapids, the 
grandoir of the view from Quebec, Montreal, and the 
neighbouring mountain from which it takes its name, and 
Kingston, where I first .saw in the New World, with a 
proud aensation I could not define, the English flag 
floating over a fort garrisoned with British soldiers. 
That little town has strong claims to a place in my 
memorv. For iln re, on my first visit, the walls of*thc 
lurt ju.>t alluded to contained one of the persons dearest 
to me in the world : tnid there, on my last,^l saw, for 
the la.st time, one of my best friends, Sir Charles Bagot, 
worn otit and sinking umlor the fatigues of public duty to 
which he died a martyr. 

I Intrrv from this theme, at which I have merely 
glanced. Knowing Can.ada .as I did, .and he.anng of it as 
i now so conslantly do, I can only w'ondcr .and rejoice at 
the progress it h.as m.ade in .all the elements of prosperity 
and power ; wish for its promjtt consolidation with its 
sister colonies ; .and hope th.at they ni.ay some day form 
a retd empire under a British Briucc, whore Constitution.al 
Monarchy, untrammelled by oligarchical control, may 
run five race of civiliz<atiou side by side with Democratic 
Republicanism, interchanging examples of good and 
honest government. 
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Many other subjects crowd upon me, more or Iras of a 
personal nature, which I must put aside. I wish 1 had 
room to detail the proceedings of the Emigration 
SocEBTY, which I laboured hard for two whole years to 
establish at Boston, which I did succeed in organizing, 
and which ought to have been a source of enduring 
advantage to the foreign population seeking a settlement 
in America, and requiring information, encouragement, 
and protection. It was no easy matter to unite for even 
this obviously useful object, men of almost all the various 
religious sects and political parties. Governors and ex- 
Governors, Mayors and ex-Mayors, native and European 
citizens, rich and poor. Y et this I was fortunate enough 
to effect, and I confess I felt proud of my success. 
Having brought everything as I hoped into good working 
order, after two public meetings, the nomination of a 
Preftdent and Vice-President of the new-formed society 
and a well-chosen committee, one point alone remaine<l to 
be settled^the selection of a fitting agent to receive tlto 
Immigrants as they landed, and save Irom the harpies 
who always wait the arrival of every ship to pounce on 
the poor foreigners, to mislead, monopolize, and fleece 
them. The individual suited to such a laborious and 
responsible post, required physical strength and sucli a 
knowledge of national peculiarities as would give iiim 
influence with the ignorant • now comers. Plenty of 
applicants were sure to bo found for a place like this, with 
^ yearly salary of a thousand dollars (200/.), the only 
paid place in the gift of the Society. Several candidates 
were rejected, probably all on suflfcient grounds. But 
the choice of the Committee fell on a person of all the 
others perhaps the most unsuitable, a sickly, feeble, 
attenuated Yankee gentleman, a good chissical sebokr, a 
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near relatire of one of the chief members of the society, 
but altogether incapable of the rough work required, and 
knowing nothing practical of the habits, manners, or 
characters of the motley crew of Europeans whom 
it was his business to mix with, guide, and instruct. I 
thought this a mean and paltry job. I remonstrated 
against the appointment in vain ; and greatly disappointed 
and disgusted I withdrew from the Society, and I believe 
that within a year it utterly fell to the ground, though 
tlie plan was subsequently revived in another shape. 

This failure cooled my ardour. The ignorant opposition 
of some of the Irish, before adverted to, to efforts onade 
in thoir favour, was not encouraging ; and altogether the 
feeling^ and objects which generally influence the partial- 
ities of men becoming weaker, .and the increasing pecuniary 
value of my position being insufficient to counterbalance 
its defects, I turned iny views back to Europe, and after a 
seven year.s’ residence in the United States, some of the 
results of which arc now before the reader, tijough very 
many subjects are left untouched, I quitted Boston with 
my family one fine summer’s d.ay, touched .at Halifax, 
where I shook hands with my old .acquaintance the Author 
of “ Sam Slick.” and after a voyage of altogether ten days 
and lour honr.s, I once more gladly stepped on real English 
ground, for Colonial soil does not after .all feel so firm, so 
solid, or so national. 

Domestic causes induced me to request a long extension 
of my leave of absence. This was most liberally and 
kindly accorded by Lord Palmerston, who again filled his 
old post of Minister for Foreign Affairs. Still stronger 
additional motives made a permanent residence in Europe 
almost indispensable to me. No opportunity offered foP 
my being transferred to a post at all equivalent to the 
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one I held ; so on application to my chief, his Lordship 
allowed me to resign, and appointed in my place my son, 
who had for several years filled the oflSce of Vice-Consul, 
in the Consulate to the management of whicli he was now 
promoted. 

Keaders will pardon this page on personal affairs, Vhich 
are of no interest except in as far as the matter of these 
Tolumfes is concerned. And my sole object in intruding 
the mention of my removal from America back to Europe 
is to explain the position from whicii the following con- 
cluding observations arc taken and made. 

As long as I had such a binding link between the !Now 
and the Ohl World, the public transactions of the United 
States continued to excite, my constant attention. I 
followed closely the accounts transmitted across the Ocean 
of all the chief movements that took place in political 
circles, and, as far as was ap[)arcnt, the personal objects 
of politicians which so much itiflucnce the course of pul)lic 
affairs. ^ 

The Fishery Question, a sharp dissentiou fomented by 
the leading men of the day, including even Daniel 
Webster, then again in office as .Secretary of State, was 
promptly settled, by the vigorous and decisive action of 
the British Government ; a few additional ships of war 
in the disputed waters being admirable arliitrators. 

The proposal for a tripartite treaty l)ctwe(m Franco. 
England, and the United States, foi‘ guaranteeing tljo 
integrity of Cuba, })roj>()scd jointly by the finst t'vo of 
those powers, and rejected by the last, was a .small item 
in what may be technically called the running account of 
American designs on that Island. And the plausible reply 
of Mr. Everett, Secretary of State after Webster’s death, 
was only, as I have elsewhere intimated, a loophole for 
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the future escape of those filibustering schemes, which the 
late message of President Buchanan (December 4th, 
1858), more emphatically avows under some “imperative 
and overwhelming law of se/f-presermfion I ” quite in 
accordance with the unscrupidous scroll called the Ostend 
Manifbsto, put forth by him and his diplomatic associjites 
some few years back. 

The afiairs of Central America form a more palpable 
and still-existing subject of serious consideration; that 
country deriving its chief interest from being the direct 
route of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The Claytou-lhilwcr treaty, framed between 
the United 8tates and. Englaml, for the purpose of 
securing the indepemlence ai^ neutrality of the isthmus, 
across which the line of connection must pass, is still 
the document Avhich guarantees those rights. 

This region, formerly the site of the old Kingdom of 
Guatemala, is now occupied by five itidependent republics, 
Nicaragua. Costa-lvica, San Salvador, Guatcpiala, and 
Honduras, rriq’ects were entcrt.aincd by the Spaniards 
as far back as the time of Cortez for the construction of 
a ship canal across the is(hmu.s, of late a subject of so 
much interest and Jiegociation between the great maritime 
powers. The nio.st thorough explorations of the country 
with that object in view were those of Humboldt in the 
t'arly ]>art of the ]>rescnt century. Many men of science 
have moia; lattdy fttllowed up his researches, England and 
the United States taking the lead, though other countries 
were not inactive.*. Tin; remarkable pamphlet of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, published about a dozen 
years back, gave much prominence to the subject. In 
the yc.ar 1848 a concession was obtained from the go- 
vernment of Nicaragua by Messrs. Vanderbilt and White, 
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two Anwriosns^ under the condition of c(»istradang a 
canal in twelve years, and in the interval enjoying the 
privily of transit for passengers and merchandize by 
the ^ver San Juan, and through Lake Nicaragua to the 
Padfia These speculators having failed to inspire the 
capitalists of London with sufficient confidence in their 
project, it had no result, and in the meantime a railroad 
from Chagres to Panama was built by an American com- 
pany, and has been for some years in active operation. 

The expeditions of Walker proved a serious interruption 
to all plans of permanent construction ; but the recent 
conclusion of a convention between tlie Governments of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica with M. Felix Belly, for the 
formation of an inter-oceai^c canal, seems to promise a 
realization of the long-talked-of enterprize, under the 
expected guarantee of France, England, and the United 
States. The interest taken by England in these Central 
American affairs is proved by the fact of the mission of 
Sir Williapi Gore Ouseley, who is at present busily engaged 
with the various governments, having been previously in 
close communication with the President and cabinet of 
the United States at Washington, and, it is to bo hoped, 
with a due recollection of the old feats of diplomacy 
transacted on that stage. 

It would be but wilful blindness to doubt the occult 
intentions of the United States with regard to Central 
America, or to Mexico, or any other territory witliin 
^hedr reach, and left to their mercy. The manifest con- 
nivatipe at the expeditions of Lopez against Cuba, and 
Walker against Nicaragua, is only sarpas»id in efi^ntery 
by the sham Presidential proclamations in denunciation of 
thorn pimtical raids. The last of these ps&todes from 
Mr. James Buchanan, is signed with the very hand that 
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sent forth the Ostend Manifesto, and which is ready to 
grasp in fellowship that of the first successful freebooter. 
There is no hope for the integrity of Central America but 
in a federation between the five republics, and the joint 
protectorate by France and England, over rights which 
their united wisdom and power can alone maintain. The 
greatest hope of tlie United Stfites for the realization of 
their plans is in a possible rupture between France and 
England. Should such a misfortune to mankind occur, 
short work would be made with the territory they so 
much covet. If that magnificent centre of the world, in 
a geographical point of view, is destined to be one day 
also the centre of commercial intercourse between the 
West J?hd the East, the two ,great nations of Europe, as 
the guardians of civilization, should save those regions 
in the West, as they have already saved Turkey in the 
East : and jirove to llepuhlican cupidity, as they did to 
Imperial ambition, that there are barriers which Right 
and Might together make impassable. 

Ami what is there with any shadow of principle to 
oppose this intervention ? The obsolete figment called 
"the Monroe doctrine.” What is the meaning of, and the 
authority for, that new law of nations ? One sentence 
gives two answers. 

Mr. James Monroe, President of the United States for 
two successive terms (1817 — 1824), a braye, prudent, and 
respectable man, enounced his opinion that “ the United 
States ought not to suffer any European power to interfere 
with the internal concerns of the independent South 
American Governments,” 

This was in those days a just and appropriate opinion. 

was concurred in willingly by England, fm: its object 
was to protect those young republics from any new ho^e 
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Attempt on the part of their old masters the Spaniards. 
But though it ^as irell-timed then it is now out of date, 
a counterpart to it might be justified at present, to the 
effect that “Europe ought not to suffer the United 
States to interfere.” This might make a very rational 
Derby doctrine to day, being quite as just and still 
more necessary than its prototype. I do not cavil at 
the jrtesumptuous adaptation of the word doctrine to 
a dogma issuing from so secondary a source as James 
Monroe, though an article of political faith requires some 
more oractilar origin. It has not been in any one 
instance applied even to the most sagacious sayings of 
Washington. But even had tin; doctrine come from that 
venerated authority, it would have had only the value of 
those human dicta that have a temporary influence on the 
guidance of affairs, but cannot legi.slate for all time, or 
stop the free highway of tlie world. 

That painful and humiliating stibject the Recruiting 
Question,,through which the coar.se hatred and cunning 
tactics of such men as Marcy and Caleb Cushing {>assed 
a gross affront on English honour, in the person of its 
Minister and Consuls, may be for the jtresent laid aside, 
but will not be forgotten. The animus of America was 
openly displayed, and perhaps she <]id not make us pay 
too dearly for its exhibition. 

But all the, subjects mentioned in these volumc.s, 
whether deeply inquired into or briefly sketched, do not 
in their combined importance, as far as England is con- 
cerned, reach the magnitude of one other— the commercial 
relations between her and the United States, In those 
^lations are involved, not only the material interests, but 
tfae puMic credit and the private honoim of the two natioAs, 
On the maintenance or the loss of character on either side 
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depends the moral status which statistics cannot deter- 
mine, but on which history will surely pronounce. 

Hundreds of documents which have never seen the 
light, and of transactions which are for the present hidden, 
will surge uj? upon the flood of Time and openly tell the 
tale whicli is now not half developed. But enough is 
patent in our days to let the world in general estimate the 
balance-sheet of probity and truth, decejjtion and dis- 
honour, whicli regulates the transactions between the two 
countries. 

Matters so pregnant with great consequences should not 
be treated lightly. A declamatory tirade, half joke half 
earnest, tnav be disehartred against a vulgar habit, or a 
rausticqiaragrajili e.\po.se a paltry trick. The inimitable 
wit of Sidney Sniitli made every jest appropriate, and 
every sarcasm tell, and such attacks from his pen, were 
alway.s the right words in the right place. Yet the 
Tnited States Bank would have been little affected by 
them had it still retained its capital and its crcjlit, though 
the tir.st wa.s floating and the latter sinking. It was after 
its bankruptcy that (he suffering satirist fell foulof it, and 
he could only succeed in refusing to it a moral certificate, 
but not in saving its defrauded creditors. 

But that instance of dishonest doings, confined to a 
single establishment assuming a false name, forms no 
parallel to the Avidc-sprend defalcations of dozens of 
jiulilic enterprizes, all compromised to-day in serious 
irnplimtions. The long list of banks, factories and 
railroads, in the various stocks of Avhich deluded Euro- 
peans have rashly invested their funds — not from specu- 
lative gambling, but to realize a fair interest — are not 
susceptible of being dragged, one by one, into day, and 
«lt^teries individually pointed out. The system 4t 
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lai:ge requires a \rhdosaIe exposure ; the delinquent com- 
panies must be taken m mas$e; one large machine, 
capable of branding the “ staQs '* of a score of “ Corpo- 
rations** would’ be required, to do justice on these 
misnbuiaging malefactors. 

In proportion to the extent of the evil should be the 
knowledge of the scrutinizer and the wisdom of the judge. 
The eutire arcana of trade should be practically studied 
and understood, before sentence can be safely pronounced 
and punishment apportioned. There may bo many shades 
of guilt, from deception down to actual fraud. Tricks and 
contrivances exist no doubt by which a clever operator 
may gain his ends without losing his character. Con- 
federates may thoroughly practise the division of labour, 
so as to effect the robbery and screen the rogues.* What 
is still more embarrassing is the question as to what is or 
is not roguery in the commercial co<le — as to whether 
there is, in fact, one system for men in trade and 
another f(^r those who are not in it. If a private gentle- 
man believes that in dealing with a man of busines.s, 
they are both equally bound by the rules of honour 

* An inBtanco once came to my knowledge of a firm in Boston whicb admirably 
understood this method of sharing among them the t»iti of a minor breac'h of 
morals. There were three partners, two very pious, and one, the Junior, such a 
contrast to the others, that he bore the iohriquei of ** Wicked Will/’ being rathet 
more than commonly addicted to “ slmgs,'* " cobblers,** “ juleps,'* and the like, 
and he was my informant. The firm afib^ted to do no business wliatever on a 
Sunday, not even in the way of ordinary correspondence. Wicked Will had 
personally no scruples of the kind, so it was bis duty to go to the post^ofi^ee on 
j^e Sabbath morning and receive the letters — ^to take them to the ueit iiartner, 
Who would read hut not apply for them ; and he in bis turn proceeded to the head 
of the house, after church service, and explained the oontesitB, which that great 
soeaiuple of religious observance would neither read nor rseeive, but devoutly 
listened to, and was able to cogitate over, before amrarmfiing the next morning; 
The senior partner died a natural death some yearn back* 

Wm wan wvled off first by ddirlum trmmt. The k e 

laxge defiihlter to the shareholders of a oorpomtiim ef whteh he iWi jtdnt 

treasurer* 
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ordinarily observed among respectable persons, but that 
the other has a different creed to go by, which gives 
impunity to conduct the private gentleman thinks infamous, 
the latter is at a serious and most unfair disadvantage. He 
places confidence, where he sliould, to say the leasts look 
sharply out, and he takes for granted what he should 
thoroughly sift ; buys shares or bonds, which he is assured 
are good security, but finds by and bye, that tlio first pay 
no dividends or that the latter are “ unsecured.” If when 
he discovers his mistake and perceives his danger the 
business man still urges him to “ hold on,” falsely states 
his investment to be “ as good as the funds,” and finally 
leaves him in the luicb. bolding back all information, and 
treating all inquiry with neglect, while he h.ad in good 
time safely sold all his own stocks or bonds in the same 
rotten concern, to keep u]) the false credit of which he 
adviseil bis diijie to “ bold on ” — what then ? the gentleman 
counts bis loss, looks very foolish and has no redress ; 
while bo who outwitted him may swagger about as before, 
and give an ostentatious dinner to a huintred guests, 
among whom he may secure a dozen new customers, to 
reimburse his “hospitality” tenfold. This is not “Fancy’s 
Sketch,” like the song in the Opera, but one of many 
lacts. 

In an early written passtige of this book, I disclaimed 
any i)raciical knowledge .of American dishonesty. Cir- 
cumstances which I thought forttmate — but I reckoned 
too soon — allowed mo some experience which cost me 
rather dear. I invested some money in several concerns, 
following in every case what I thought the most disinte- 
rested advice. There is not one of the concerns in 
which those investments were made that has not, from 
fraud or something not easily distinguished from it, 

H H 2 
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caused a loss of from forty to seventy per cent., or more ; 
■which is here recorded in the hope that it may put some 
one or other European on his guard. Should any one be 
tempted to trust his money in American ventures let him 
inqufre the history of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company, or that of the Middlesex Woollen Company of 
Lowell, near Boston, in the State of Massachusetts. The 
affairs ’of the first-mentioned are notorious from their 
discussion in every American newspaper. Those of the 
latter are somewhat more obscure. But it contained 
among its supporters an array of names that would give 
the least credulous man full confidence. Its late manager 
is one of a family that stood the very fust in public 
estimation, and the brother of a late United States 
Minister in Europe. The IIou.se of Lawrence and Stone 
were the Trca.surer.s of the Com[Kiny. That* firm is 
bankrupt ; the Manager an untried fugitive ; the defal- 
cation several hundred thousand dollar.^ ; the company 
nearly ruiyed. 

I may be told that these things happen in Englan.l 
also. True. But a fi-audulcnt Baronet-banker i.s now in 
prison, wearing tho dres.s of a convict. The deftiulting 
Manager, when I hi.st heard of him, was re[»ofted to l.e in 
Rome sitting for hi.s j»ortrait. That mark.s another dif- 
ference between England ami America. If the latKfr 
country will persist in refusing -to puaish her mercantile 
or warlike filibusters, or allow them to estajKJ, she 
most accept for herself tho ap[»lication of tho well-known 
motto : — 

“Judex dainnstur cum luxww ahsolvitur/’ 

^boie nation standing in the place of tlie cmittiving 
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After several years practical experience of America, 
then closely watching its progress from afar, I am utterly 
surprised at the evanescent nature of public and private 
feelings. None of them seem to last. They are fleeting 
and fickle, running over tlie surface of society, scarcely 
ever taking root. There seems but faint recollection of 
things gone by after a period inconceivably short. The 
aftairs of yesterday are forgotten to-morrow. Events 
and persons of the greatest mark perish like ephemera. 
There is a strange absence of historical thought. The 
memorable men of other days have left names to bo glibly 
syllabled, but apj^arently no examples to be followed. 
While other nations tliink of the past and act for the 
future. America may be said to exist in the present alone. 
The past has left no sliadow, and the future promises no 
substance. The first is a <lream, the latter but a problem. 
As the loading jioliticians drop ofl‘, almost all thought 
t>f them dies out. with tlu‘ ptitV of over-praise which w'afts 
them to the toml). Tlu'v are embalmed in stroke. The 
mo>t important transactions pa.ss away like a mist on the 
earths surfa<‘e. They have been lu’eathed on the mirror 
ol' the popular mind, but it is in a moment as clear as 
(oer. and a.s iiu apaVile as before of receiving more than 
a shallow reiloetioij of l:n’ts, which noitlicr impress nor 
improve it. Within a lew years from the day on which 
! am writing, several of *1110 most prominent citizens of 
the Union havt; been rtmiovcd from the world. Dr. 
Chaiming the Divine, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, 
gieat Inwyens, Washington Allston, the painter, Calhoun, 
Clay. Webster, and many others of note, most of them 
personally, some intimately, known to me ; and I can 
now without suspicion of flattery proaounce them to have 
b^H men of eminent abilities ; yet do record is likely to 
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be raised to them more lasting than the fulsome speech of 
some member of Congress, or a few vulgar newspaper- 
paragraphs. As to those who were snatched from life 
twenty years ago, they might as well have never 
lived. Oblivion seems to have swept over them — over 
all, in fact, except the founders of the Republic, whose 
names are for ever monumental. 

If however, to avoid the reproach of exaggeration, I 
may admit that the nation is not altogetlier without fore- 
thought, I must add that it always takes a downward 
direction, even when the people talk of lofty destinies. 
They educate for reverse of fortune, loss of property, a 
depressed position. They do not prepare for a rise in 
station or with elevation of mind. Boys are taught har<l- 
ships, for the rough work of life ; girls are l>rought up 
with a view to going down. They are practised iti the 
menial duties of household work, prepared for a change, 
not for the bcttei- hut the worse, and taught, rationally 
perhap.s, ^ somewhat stingy prudence instead of a 
refining, but possibly a dece[»tive elegance?. As mature 
life shows the fruits of early lessons, .so does adolescent 
America foreshadow the picture of the fullgrown people. 

It is certain that America shows a.s yet no decided 
proof of the enlightenment which Jicr institutions promised. 
There are strong cvidence.s of social decline among tin? 
upper portions of the ina.s.s,‘ the ‘ Guardians” and 
“Auxiliaries” of Plato’s republic. It i.s among tim loww 
orders, if the distinction maybe used, that the better 
attributes of human natim? are more commonly found, a 
stmdy independence, absence of servility, and a freedom 
from Ibo d^ading impul8e.s superinduced by vra»t m tlio 
poor of ' ISu^ That' lower class is not llm borne 

and but the pride and hope «f rim Unlied iMss. 
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And now, in reviewing briefly my intentions through- 
out this work, when venturing on subjects of theoretic 
speculation, I have endeavoured to show that the true 
philosophy of the democratic principle consists in the 
great truth, that a medium civilization is alone feasible 
for those who are opposed to social inequalities. If 
mountains were levelled, and the chasms between them 
filled up, the plain could have no pretensions to 'the 
romantic or picturesque. Applying this axiom to the 
analogy presented by the United States, those who envy 
the splendid contrasts ofthe European system must make 
a compromise between their regrets and the “necessity 
of things. Let the masses of civilized America be what 
they — independent, unmannered, but still, in accord- 
ance with their tfistes and wants, contented if not actually 
happy, decorous if not entirely virtuous, intelligent if not 
absolutely wise. Let the wealthier and better educated 
approximate to this middle state, nor labour to abstract 
themselves from, or become incongruous excrescences on, 
the harmonious whole. Let a few choice spirits, here and 
there, devote thcmsolves to the pursuits of literature and 
the arts, communing with each other, or with their models 
and counterparts tjlsewherc ; but let them not force their 
superiority upon the crowd, nor strain for an avowed pre- 
eminence. Let them not attempt the high tone of English 
manners, nor the overstrained refinements of a class 
which could not exist without an inferior multitude to 
lord it over. Those who believe that such a class cotdd 
exist without the other, must believe iu Plato’s perfect 
republio w dream of an Utopia. The people of the 
United States should balance well between the insatiable 
tlntst foT j^ealth, aod^i^ p<»»^on, and ponder 

AVer 4^ j^nic truths , 
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property. Bemooradks <m tile ind^aalile rij^ts of 
Liberty. Now, as wealth, tendiog to corruption, is the 
basis of misrule ; so freedom, while fostering virtue, is 
that of good government. The few must always be the 
rich ; the poor are the many. Then, if property become 
practically more sacred and stronger than liberty, the 
few will assuredly become oppressors and the many be 
enslaved. 
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At the Afeeting of the liepeal Association in Dublin, on Wedues- 
(.lav, October 11 th, IS 13, 

Air. O'Connell begged leave to draw the attention of the Associa- 
tion to a matter of great importance. It was, doubtless, in their 
remembrance that some weeks ago a remittance was received from 
the Irish Eepealers of Cincinnati, in the state of Ohio. This 
reinittauce was aceoinpanicd by a letter which was ordered to be 
inserted upon the minutes, and which contained an elaborate and 
very minutely written apology fur negro slavery in the American 
States, lie did not mean to contend that an offence was deliberately 
intend(‘d, but he really felt as if an oUcnce had been virtually offered 
to the Kc^peal Association by sending such a composition to them; 
for the members of the Repeal Association of Ireland were the last 
men in the world to whom any man should presume to address a 
vijKii<*ation of slavery. What did he care for the hue of any man’s 
skin ? It mattered not whatli man’s colour might be, or what his 
class, or what his creed, if he was a slave, he had in him (Mr, 
O’Connell) an advocate,, and in tW members of the Repeal Association 
men who could compassiouato hia misfortunes and sympathize in his 
sufferings. They wanted not any defence or extenuation for slavery, 
for they had nothing to do with the hateful, the execrable system, 
but to detest and denounce it. It was with sorrow and pain there- 
fore that he read the letter from Cincinnati, and his feelings of 
iuiguish w^ere the more keen w hen he remembered that it reflected 
the sentiments of Irishmen. He must indeed be a degenerate lrmh« 
man who w^ould put himself forward as the apologist of slaveryt 
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They began by declaring that they had no interest in slavety, for 
that it was not an institution ” in the State of Ohio ; but this state 
of facts, BO far from detracting &om their criminality, rather added 
to the heinousness of their guilt. If the welfare pf themselves or of 
their families were involved in the maintenance of slavery — if their 
judgment were blinded or their faculties numbed by considerations 
of personal interest, something might perhaps be urged by a plausible 
reasoner in extenuation of their delinquency to the cause of virtue 
and humanity ; but that Irishmen, the sons of Irishwomen, should 
gratuitously volunteer their services as the apologists of slavery, 
was what excited his indignation to the utmost, and almost suffocated 
him, so to speak, with sorrow. But what went to his heart most of 
all was to think that the amiable and high-minded Lord Morpeth — 
the best Englishman that Ireland ever saw — had been compelled, out 
of respect to truth, to bear reluctant testimony against the Irish resi- 
dent in America, for the manner in which they conducted themselves 
with respect to the slavery question. Lord Morpetli, who in the 
House of Commons had not hesitated to declare that the domestic 
and social virtues were more cultivated by the humbler classes in Ire- 
land than by any other class of men in any other country whatsoever 
— even Lord Morpeth himself, the friend and advocate of the Irish 
people, had been obliged to confess, at an anti-slavery meeting, 
held in Exeter Hall, that the worst enemies to the people of colour 
in America were Irishmen. Lord IMorpeth was incapable of calum- 
niating any one, and least of all an Irishman. He had visited 
America himself — his declaration was the result of minute personal 
observation, and when his high character was taken into account, 
there were few who could not venture to assert that the allegation 
of such a man virtually proved the charge against the parties whom 
be accused. "W as it not the business of tbat^ Association to remove 
this blot, if possible, from the national escutcheon of the coimtry, 
and to endeavour to disconnect Ireland and slavery as widely asunder 
as the poles P Let them raise the shout for liberty in favour of 
mankind, irrespective of all considerations of colour^ clime, or caste. 
Thcf committGG which bad hem appointed for the purpose had pre- 
pared the following address to the Eep^lers of Ohio, be 

trusted would meet the unanimous approbation of the Assomtion. 
He was sore there was not,a man of them all who eoixld be induj^ 
under an^ eircumstances whatsoever to continue stevofy forma im 
bonoufable and learned gentleman then read dlll^wiiif 
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address, which was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
applause : 

The Committee to w'hom the address from the Cincinnati Irish 
liepeal Association, on the subject of negro slavery in the 
United States of America, was referred, have agreed to the 
following report : — 

To D. T. Disney, Esq., Corresponding Secretary. 

W. Hujjteb, Esq., Vice-President. 

Patrick M‘Cboskey, Esq., 

P. Cody, Esq., The Executive Committee 

T. Connolly, Esq., / of the Cincinnati Repeal 

AND Association. 

Stephen Bonner, Esq., J 

Corn-Exchange llooms^ DMiriy 
nth October, 1843. 

Gentlemen, — We have read with the deepest affliction, not 
uninixed with some surprise and much indignation, your detailed and 
anxious vindication of tJie most liideous crime that has ever stained 
humanity — iiie slavery of men of colour in the United States of 
America. We are lost in utter amaxement at the perversion of mind 
and depravity of heart which your address evinces, ilow can the 
generous, tlie charitable, the liumaiie, the noble emotions of the Irish 
lieart have become extinct amongst you ? How can your nature be so 
toially changed as that you should become the apologists and advo- 
cates of that execrable system which makes man the property of his 
fellow-man — destroys the foundation of all moral and social virtues — 
condemns to lgi\ovanee, hnmovaWty, and irreVigion, iniWions of our 
fellow'-creatures— renders the slave hopeless of relief, and perpetuates 
oppression by law, and in the name of what you call a constitution F 
It was not ill Ireland you learned thia cruelty. Your mother® 
were gentle, kind, and Iwwnano. Their boaoma overflowed with the 
honey of human charity. Your Bisters are probably many of them 
still among.st us, and participate in all that is good and benevolent 
in sentiment and action. Jlotv, then, can you have become so 
depraved ? How can your souls have become stained with a dark- 
ness blacker than the negro’s skin ? You say you have no pecuniary 
interest in negro slavery. Would that you had! for it might be 
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pu hgve ioffiatoA n^low 

"^ibeliQfi^of df 

in its most stafee^f sbfoiy in its most losllinm^l^ 

luiielenting fonn. 

Wo were, unhappily, prepared to expect some fearful exhibition of 
this description. There has been a testimony borne against the 
Irish, by birth or descent, in America, by a person fully informed 
as to the facts, and incapable of the slightest misrepresentation — ^a 
nol}le of nature more than of titled birth — a man gifted with the 
highest order of talent and the most generous emotions of the heart 
— ^the great, the good Lord Morpeth ; he who, in the House of 
Commons, boldly asserted the superior social morality of the poorer 
classes of the Irish over any other people — he, the best friend of any 
of the Saxon race that Ireland or the Irish ever knew — he, amidst 
congregated thousands at Exeter Hall, in Loudon, mournfully, but 
firmly, denounced the Irish in America as being amongst the wors^ 
enemies of the negro slaves and other men of c<ilour. 

It is, therefore, our solemn and sacred duty to warn you, in words 
already used, and much misunderstood by }ou, to “ come out of her,’* 
not thereby meaning to ask you to come out of A metrical but out of 
the councils oi the iniquitous, and out of tlie congregation of the 
wicked, who consider man a chattel and a prop< rl\% and hla-rt \ au 
inconvenience. ^iTes, we tell you to cona* out ot '^ach us'-embiai^i '^ , 
but we did not, and do not in\ite you to return to Ireland. The 
volunteer defenders of slavery, surrounded by one tiious.uid <*inntv, 
would find neither sympathy nor suppoit amongst natiM- unctmUinu- 
nated Irishmen. 

Your advocacy of slavery' is founded upon a gross error. Wm 
take for granted ihdX, man can be the propi'Hy of his fellow-inau 
you speak in terms of indignation of those \^ho would deprive while 
men of their property f and thereby render tliem less capable of 
supporting their families in affluence, V^ou forget the other side of 
the picture — you have neither sorrow nor sympathy for tb(» sufterings 
of those who are iniquitoualy compelled to labour for the affluence of 
others; those who work without wages, who toil without recompense 
—who spend their lives in procuring for others the splendour and 
wealth in which they do not participate. You totally forget the 
sufibrujgs of the wretched Wack men w'ho are deprived of their \tjD 
without any compensation or redress. If you yourselves— all of you, 
or if any of you — were, without crime or ofience committed by you, 
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om iiiio parpetuiil aluTery-^if yoa wert wmpetted to imik 
fixMi aiuiiat without wages-niupplted only wi^li mixh 

eouM Ihod aod raimetit as would keep you in working ordor^ilf 
when your ** owner ” fell into debt, you were sold to pay his debts, not 
your own — if it were made a crime to teach you to read and to write 
—if you were liable to be separated, in this distribution of assets 
from your wives and your children — if you, above all, were to fall 
into the hands of a brutal master — and you condescended to admit 
that there are some brutal masters in America — if among all tlje cir- 
cumstances some friendly spirit of a more generous order were 
desirous to give liberty to you and to your families, with what 
ineffable disgust would you nut laugh to scorn those who should 
traduce the generima sjdriis who would relieve you, as you now, 
p^eudo-l rishnu n — i<haine upon you ! — have traduced and vilified the 
abolitionists of North Aineriea. 

Hut yoiK'ame Ibrtli with ju tifieation, fi)rsooth ! You say that the 
constitution in America prohibit > the abolition of slavery. Paltry 
and t'.iscrahlc suhtcrfuj^e I Tlie constitution of America is founded 
upon the dt'claraiitui of imh'pemlence ; that declaration published to 
the world its i;]orivm> principles — lliat eliarter of your freedom 
contained these einphalic words: — 

\V"e hold tlie.M' truths to be M‘lf-evideiit : that ALL MEN ARE 
CHEAT lil) El^UAL ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
et‘rtniii “ inalionabie rights; that amongst these are lifef LIBERTY, 
arul the pursuit t>f h;t[)[>iMess. And tlie eonclusion of that address 
in in <hos<* w'ords : “ F(>r the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the o/' Divine DrovidenvCy wo mutually pledge 

each ntlier, tuir our fortunes, and oiru SACRri) iiONOii,’* 

'fhen' is AnuTican honor for you! There is a profane allusion to 
the adorablo (Veator! 

Hecolleot that the dt^elaration does not limit the equality of man, 
or the right to lif(‘ and lib(‘rty, to the white, to the brown, or to the 
copp('r-coh)nr(‘d r/jees- it includes all races — it excludes none.* 

We do not deign to argue witli you on the terms of the American 
coiiHiitution, and yet wo eaiiuot help asserting that in that constitu- 
tion the woj’ds “ slavery ” or “ slave ** are not to be found. There are, 
indeed, the w’ords, persons bound to labour,” but it is not said how 
bound; and a constitutional liuvyer ^or judge, construing the 
American constitution with a reference to the declaration of inde- 
pendence, which is its basis, would not hesitate to decide that 
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^Imand to labour ought in a court of justice to mean bound 2^ 
coa#r»c^ to labour/’ and should not be held to implj^ ^^Jbreed, or 
eompeUed to labour/’ in the absence of all contract, and for the 
exelumTe benefit of others. 

However, we repeal that we do not deign to argue this point with 
you, as we proclaim to the world our conviction that no constitu- 
tional law can create or sanction slavery. Slavery is repugnant to 
the first principles of society ; but it is enough for us to say, as 
regards Americans, that it is utterly repugnant to that declaration of 
the equality of all men, and to the inalienable right of all men to life 
and liberty. To this declaration the free citizens of the United 
States have, in the person of their ancestors, solemnly pledged their 
‘‘ sacred honors 

We shall at once show you how tliat ‘‘ sacred honor ” is basely 
violated, and also demonstrate how totally devoid of candour your 
address is, inasmuch as you rely on the constitution of the Americi\p 
States as precluding the abolition of slavery, whilst you totally omit 
all mention of one district, which the constitutional law alleged by 
you does not reach — we mean the district of Columbia. 

In the district of Columbia there is no constitutional law to 
prevent the Congress from totally abolishing slavery within that 
district. Your capital is there — the temple of American freedom is 
there — the hall of your republican representatives — the liall of your 
republican sSnators — the national palace of your republican President 
is there — and slavery is there too, in its most revolting form. The 
slave trade is there — the most disgusting traffic in human beings is 
there. Human flesh is bought and sold like sw'ine in the pig market 
— ay, in your capital, your Waslungton I Yes, let Americans be as 
proud as they please, this black spot is on their escutcheon. Even 
under the shade of the temple of their constitution, the man of 
colour crawls a slave, and the tawny A merican stalks a tyrant. 

The cruelty of the slave principle rests not there — it goes much 
farther. The wretched slaves are totally prohibited even from 
^petitioning Congress — the poor and paltry privilege even of prayer is 
denied them ; and you, evenyow, friends. Irishmen, arc the advocates 
and vindicators of such a system. What! would not you at least 
insist that their groans should be heard P 

It is carried still farther. Even the free-bom white Ameiioans are 
Hot allowed to petition upon any subject, including the question of 
slavery ; or, at least, no such petition can be read aloud or printed v; 
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and although the Congress is entitled to abolish slavery in Columbia, 
the door for petition praying that abolition is clos^ without the 
power of being opened. 

We really think that men who came from generous and warm- 
hearted Ireland should shrink into nonentity rather than become the 
advocates and defendants of the sj^stem of slavery. But we trust 
that the voice of indignant Ireland will scathe them, and prevent 
them from repeating such a crime. 

In another point of view, your address is, if possible, more 
culpable. You state that before the abolitionists proclaimed the 
wish to have slavery abolished, several slaveholding states were 
preparing for the gradual emancipation of their negroes, and that 
humane individuals in other states were about to adopt similar 
measures. 

Wo utterly deny your assertion, and we defy you to show any 
single in^Jyuiee of proparatoity steps taken by any state for the 
emancipation of the negroes, before the abolition demand was raised. 
You violate truth in that assertion. There were no such preparations. 
It is a pure fiction invented by slaveholders out of their unjust 
animosity to the abolitionists. It is said that tlie fear of abolition 
has rendered tlie slaveholders more strict, harsh, and cruel towards 
their wretclied slaves, and that they would bo more gentle and 
humane if tliey were not afraid of their abolitionists. We repeat 
that this is not true, and is merely an attempt to (Sist blame on 
those who coalesce to put an end to negro slavery. 

It is in the same spirit that the criminal calumniates his prosecutor, 
and the felon reviles his accuser. It is therefore utterly untrue that 
the slaveholders have made the chains of the negro more heavy 
through any fear of abolition. 

Yet, if you tell tho truth-— ?if the fact be that the negro is made to 
suffer for the zeal of tho abolitionists — if he is treated with increased 
cruelty by reason of the fault of the friends of abolition— 
indeed, the slaveholders must be a truly Satanic race. Their conduct, 
according to you, is diabolical. The abolitionists commit an offence, 
mid the unhappy negroes are punished. The abolitionists violate the 
of property, and the penalty of their crime is imposed upon the 
negro! Can anything be more repugnant to every idea of justice? 
this i$ your statement. 

"WC| on the other hand, utterly deny the truth of your allegations ; 
where we find you calumniate the slaveholderB, we become their 
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laws^eyerybodjl !Ebft dtteholdmi ire net favaovifeCMi ^ otm; but 
we W01 do them jcmtiee^ 8nd wiU not permit yon to impute an 
impossible crime to them. 

You tell us, with an air of triumph, that public opinion in your 
country is the great lawgiver. If it be so, how much does it enhance 
the gtdt of your conduct, that you seek to turn public opinion 
agi^nst the slave and in favour of the slaveholder — that you laud the 
master as generous and humane, and disparage, as much as you can, 
the unhappy slave, instead of influencing, as Irishmen ought to do, 
the public mind in favour of the oppressed. You carry your 
exaggerations to a ludicrous pitch, denoting your utter ignorance of 
the history of the human race. Tou say, tlmt the negro is really 
inferior as a race ; that slavery has stamped its debasing influence 
upon the African; that between him and the \\bite almost a century 
would be required to elevate the character of the one, and destroy 
the antipathies of the other.” You add— we use your words — 
The very odour of the negro is almost insttffrralle to the ichite, and, 
however much humanity may lament it, we make no rash declaration 
when we say the two races cannot exist together on equal terms 
under our government and our institutions.” 

We quote this paragraph at full length, because it is replete with 
your mischievous errors and guilty mode of thinking. 

In the first place, as to the odour of the negroes, we are (juite 
aware that they have not as yet come to use nmch of the otto of 
roses or JEau de Cologne, But w^e implore of your fastidiousness to 
recollect that multitudes of the children of w^hite men have n<‘gro 
women for their mothers, and that our British travellers complain, 
in loud and bitter terms, of the overpowering stench of stale tobacco- 
spittle, as the prevailing odour ” amongst the native free Americans. 
It would be, perhaps, better to check that nasal sensibility on both 
sides, on the part of whites as W’ell as of blacks. But it is, indeed, 
deplorable that you should use a ludicrous assertion of that descrip- 
tion as one of the inducements to prevent the abolition of slavery. 
The negroes would certainly smell at least as sweet when fNse as they 
now do being slaves. 

Your important allegation is, that the negroes are naturally an 
inferior race. That is a totally gratuitous assertion upon your part. 
In America you can have no opportunity of seeing the 


fai moil of jrouf 

Saciod HeiTO&r o i’^^ bee tieg^. UofWi ^^ 

can jou jii3g0 ei the negAi lace when you see them despised and 
eontemned by the ednaited c!a^s» reviled and looked down upon aa 
inferior ? Ilie negro race has naturally sdme of the finest qualities. 
1%ey are naturally gentle, generous, humane, and very grateful for 
kindness.* They are as brave and as fearless as any other of the 
races of human beings ; but the biasings of education are kept from 
them, and they are judged of, not as they would be with pn.per 
cultivation, but as they are rendered by cruel and debasing oppres- 
sion. It is as old as the days of Homer, who truly asserts that the 
day which sees a man a slave takes away half liis worth. Slavery 
actually brutalizes Imman beings. It is about sixty years ago, when 
one of the Sheiks not far south of Fez, in Morocco, who was in the 
habit of accumulating white slaves, upon being strongly remonstrated 
'vith by a European power,* gave for his reply, that by his own 
experienc3^‘ he found it quite manifest tliat white men w^ere of an 
inferior race, and intended nature for slaves ; and he produced his 
own brutalized white slaves to illustrate the Iriitli of his assertion. 
And a case of an American with a historic name, John Adams, is 
(jiiite familiar. Sonu' twejjty-iive years ago, not more, John Adams 
was the sole survivor of aji American cre>v wrecked on the African 
coast, lie was taken into the interior as the slave of an Arab chief. 
He was only for three years a slave, and the English mid American 
consuls, having been inlbrined of a white man’s slavery, claimed him, 
and obtained his liberation. In the short space of three years he 
had become completely brutalized ; he had completely forgotten the 
English language, without having acquired tlie native tongue; he 
spoke a kind of gabble, as unintellectual as the dialects of most of 
your negro slaves ; and many months elapsed before he recovered his 
former habits and ideas. 

It is also a curious fact as connected with America, that the 
children of the Anglo-Saxon race, and of other Europeans born in 
America, were for many years considered as a degraded and inferior 
class-^indeed, it was admitted as if it were an axiom, that the native- 
born American was in nothing equal to his European progenitor, and 
so far from the fact being disputed, many philosophic dissertations 
were ptiblisfaed, endeavouring to.account^fbr the alleged debasement. 
The tonly^d^^ about the cause of it ‘^Nobody doubted 

that tiie >ative4)om Americans w6re 
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really an inferior race.’* Nobody darea to aay so now, and nobody 
thinks it. 

Let it, then, be recollected that you have never yet seen the negro 
educated. An English traveller through Brazil, some few^ years ago, 
mentions having known a negro who was a priest, and who was 
a teamed, . pious, and exemplary man in his sacerdotal functions. 

two negroes being 
priests, hoik having 
timir eefantific and theological course. 

* ^ 3%e I^eh papers say that one of them celebrated ICsiS, and 
deHvered a short but able sermon before Louis Philippe. It is 
believed that they have both gone out with the Bight Bev, Doctor 
Barron, on the African mission. 

We repeat, therefore, that to judge properly of the n^fro, you 
should see him educated, and treated with the respect due to a fellow- 
creature, uninsulted by the filthy aristocracy of the skin, and untai;- 
nished to the eye of the white by any associations connected with his 
state of|lavery. 

We next refer to your declaration that tlie tw'o races — viz,, the 
black and the white, cannot exist on equal terras under your govern- 
ment and your institutions. This is an extraordinary assertion to 
be made at the present day. You allude, indeed, to Antigua and the 
Bermudas : but we will take you to where the experiment has beefi 
successfully \aade upon a large scale — namely, to Jamaica. 

There the tw'o races are upon a perfect equality in point of law. 
There is no master — there is no slave. The law does not recognize 
the slightest distinction between the races. You have borrowed the 
far greater part of your address from the cant phraseology w'hich the 
West Indian slaveowners, and especially those of .lamaiea, made 
use of before emancipatiem. They used to assert (as ^ou do now) 
that abolition meant destruction ; that to give freedom to the negro 
would be to pronounce the assassination of the white; that the 
negroes, as soon as freed, would massacre their former owners, and 
destroy their wives and families. In short, your prophecies of the 
destructive effects of emancipation are but faint and foalish echoes 
of the prophetic apprehensions of the British staveownafs. They 
might, perhaps, have believed their own assertions, h&mm the 
emancipation of the negroes was then an untried experiment. But 
are deprived of any excuse for the ro-assertion of a disproved 

calumny. 
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The emancipation haa taken place. The compensation given by 
England was not given to the negroes, who were the only persona 
that deserved compensatit>n. It was given to the so-called ** owners ** 
— it was an additional wrong — ^an additional cause of irritation to 
the negroes. 

Gracious Heaven ! how nobly did that good and kindly race, 
tiie lugroes^ the ealumnious apprehensions of their task* 

iiiiilwaisi Was there one sing^ murder consequent tbsT 
emanetpa^pitf Was there one riot-*-one tumult — even one assaultf 
Was there even one single white pmon injured in pei|on or pro- 
perty ? Was there any property spoiled or laid waste ? The 
proportion of negroes in Jamaica to white men is as 300 to 60, 
or so per cent. Yet the most perfect tranquillity haa followed the 
emancipation. Ttib criminal courts are almost unemployed. Hine- 
tenths of the gaols are empty and open ; universal tranquillity 
reigns, although the landed proprietors have made use of the harshest 
laiullord-power to exact tlic hardest terms, by way of rent, from the 
negro, and have also endeavoured to extort from him the largest 
possible quantity of labour for the smallest wages. 

Yet the kindly negro race have not retaliated by one single 
act of violence or of vengeance. The two races exist together 
upon ecpial terms under the British government and mider British 
institutions. 

Or shall you say that the British government and British insti- 
tutions are prefemblo to yours ? The vain and vapouring spirit of 
mistaken rt^piiblicanisni will not permit you to avow the British 
superiority. You are, bound, however reluctantly, to admit that 
superit)rity, or else to admit the falsity of your own assertions. 
Nothing can, in truth, be more ludicrous than your declamation in 
favour of slavery. It, liowever, rises to the very border of blasphemy. 
Your words are — God forbid that we should advocate human 
bondage in any shape.” Oh ! shame be upon you ! How can you 
tiike the name of the? All-good Creator thus in vain ? What are you 
doing ? Is not the entire of your address an advocacy of human 
lK)ndag© ? 

Another piece of silliness — You allege that it is the abolitionists 
who make the slave restless with his condition, and that they scatter 
the seeds of discontent. . 

Ho# mn you treat us with such contempt as to use assertions of 
that kind in your address? How can you think we could be so 

" I I 2 
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of intoUeirt oo to hB&en tlie nogijo not kii<^ flie 
^niiwriei ho 

WiloM iio worn idd by some idK)IitioDiiid»i tbAt ilavoigr wife t 

oonditikmP 

Thera is nothing that makes us think so badly of you as your 
strain of ribaldry in attacking the abolitionists. The desire to 
procure abolition is in itself a rirtue, and desetres our lots for its 
charitable disposition, as it does respect and veneration for its 
courage ^under unfavourable circumstances. Instead of the ribaldry 
of your at^ck upon the abolitionists, you ought to respect and 
countenance them. If they err by excessive zeal, they err in a 
righteous and holy cause. You would do well to check their errors 
and mitigate their zeal within the bounds of strict propriety, but if 
vou had the genuine feelings of Irishmen, you ne\%r would confound 
their errors with their virtues. In truth, we much fear, or rather’ 
we should candidly say, we readily believe that you attribute to then' 
imaginary errors for no other reason than that they really possess 
one ifriliiant virtue — namely, the love of liimian freedom in intense 
perfection. 

Again, we have to remark tliat you exaggerate exceedingly when 
you state that there are fiftecm millions oi' the white population in 
America, whose security and happiness are connect’d with the 
maintenance of the system of negro hbivery. On the contrary, the 
system of slavery inflicts nothing but mlschitd* on the far greater 
part of the inhabitants of America; the only places in which 
individual interest is connected with slavery, are the slaveholding 
states. Now, in those states, almost without an exception (if, indeed, 
there he any exception), the people of colour greatly exceed the 
whites ; and thus, even if an injury were to be inflicted on tlie whites 
by depriving them of their slaves, the advantages w’ould be most 
abundantly counterbalanced and compensated for, by the infinitely 
greater number of persons who would tlius be restored to that 
greatest of human blessings, personal liberty : thus the noble Ben- 
Islamite maxim, of doing the greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number, would be amply carried out into effect. By the 
emancipation of the negroes you charge the abolitionists as with a 
crime, that they encouraged a negro flying from Kentucky to steal a 
horse from an inhabitant of Ohio in order to aid* him, if necessary, in 
making his escape. We are not, upon full reflection, sufficiently 
versed in casuistry to decide whether under such ijiireamstaucei the 
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tfJung of bone would be au excusable act or not. But c^en 
be iinftil, we are of this quite certain^ 
that address us, who if he wen 
shnilar eiroamstanoes — that is, haring no other means of escaping 
perpetual slarerj, would uot^make &ee with your neighbour’s horse 
to effectuate four just and reasonable purpose. And we are also 
sure of this — that there is not one of you who, if he were compelled 
to spend the rest of his life as a personal slave, worked, and beaten, 
and sold, and transferred from hand to hand, and separated at Jiis 
master’s caprice from wife and family — consigned to ignorance — 
working without wages — toiling without reward, without any other 
stimulant to that toil and labour than the driver’s cart- whip — we do 
say that there is not one of you who would not think the name of 
pickpocket, thief, or felon, would not be too courteous a name for the 
being who kept you in such thraldom. 

* We cai^ot avoid repeating*our astonishment that you, Irishmen, 
should be so devoid of every trace of humanity as to become the 
voluntary and peculiarly disinterested advocates of human slavery, 
and especially that you should be so in America ; but what excites 
our imconquerablo loathing is, to find that in your address you speak 
of inaii being the property of man — of one human being being the 
property of another, witli as little doubt, hesitation, or repugnance 
as if you were speaking of the beasts of the field. It is this that 
fills U8 witli utter astonishment — it is this that makes us disclaim 
you as country men. AVe cannot bring ourselves to believe that you 
breathed your natal air in Ireland — Ireland, the first of all the 
nations of the eartli that abolished the dealing in slaves — the slave 
trade of that day was, curiously enough, a slave trade in British 
youths — Ireland, that never was stained with negro slave trading — 
Ireland, that never committee! an oftenco against the men of colour 
— Ireland, that never fitted out* a single vessel for the traffic in blood 
on the African coast. 

It is, to be sure, afflicting and heart-rending to us to think that so 
many of the Irish in ^Imerica should be so degenerate as to be 
amongst the worst enemies of the people of colour. Alas, alas, we 
have that fact placed beyond doubt by the indisputable testimony of 
Lord'^Morpeth. This is a foul blot that we should fain wipe off the 
escutcheon of expatriated Irishmen* , 

Have you enough of the genuine Irishman left amongst you to 
ask what it is we irequire you to do P It is this : 



oiA upoii yoit k tiie limd tasm ^ 
never agak to Tolnnteer on bebalf of tbe oppveaaor; nor even 
for anj aelf-mtoreat to vkdicato that hideoua cfime of penonal 
alayerj. 

Secondly — We ask you to assist k erery way you can m promoting 
the education of the free man of colour, and in discountenancing 
the foolish feeling of selfishness, of that criminal selfishness, which 
makes the white man treat the man of colour as a degraded or 
inlbrior.|;>eing. 

Thirdly — ^We ask you to assist in obtaining for the free men of 
colour, the full benefit of all the rights and franchises of a freeman in 
whatever state be may inhabit. 

Fourthly — We ask you to exert yourselves in endeavouring to 
procure for the man of colour, in every case, the benefit of trial by 
jury, and especially where a man, insisting that he is a freeman, is 
claimed to be a slave. 

Fifthly — We ask you to exert yourselves in every possible way to 
induce slaveholders to emancipate as many slaves as possible. The 
Quakers in America have several societies for this purpose. Why 
should not the Irish imitate them in that virtue ? 

Sixthly — We ask you to exert yourselves in all the ways you 
possibly can to put an end to the internal slave trade of the states - - 
the breeding of slaves for sale is probably the most immoral and 
debasing practice ever kno^ n in the world. It is a crime of i))e 
most hideous kind ; and, if there were no other crime committed by 
the Americans, this alone would place the advocates, supporters, and 
practisers of American slavery in the lowest grade of criminals. 

Seventhly — We ask you to use every exertion in your pow'er 
to procure the abolition of slavery by pie Congress in the district of 
Columbia. 

Eighthly — We ask you to use yqur best exertions to compel the 
Congress to receive and read the petitions of the wretched negroes, 
and, above all, the petitions of their white advocates. 

^ Ninthly— We ask you never to cease your efforts until the crime 
of which Lord Morpeth baa accused the Irish in America, of being 
the worst enemies of the men of colour,” shall be atoned for and 
blotted out and effaced for ever. * 

You will ask, how you cajx do all these things You havedbready 
answered that question yourselves, for you have said that public 
opinion is the law of America. Contribute, then, each of you in his 



pablie opinion.. Vfhmte jm 
giro jour rotes to none but those who will usi^t 
you in so holy u struggle. 

Under a popular goremment, the man who has right, and reason^ 
and justice, and charily, and Christianity itself at his side, has groat 
instruments of legislation and legal power. He has the elements, 
about him of the greatest utility ; and oven if he should not succeed, 
he can have the heart^soothing consolation of having endeavoured to 
do great and good actions. He can enjoy, even in defeat, the sweet 
comfort of having endeavoured to promote benevolence and charity. 

It is no use to allege that the Congress is restricted from emanci- 
pating the slaves by one general law. Each particular slave state 
has that power within its own precincts ; and there is every reason 
to be convinced that Maryland and Virginia would have followed the 
example of New York, and long ago abolished slavery but for the 
^diabolica^ractice of “ raising^** (as you call it) slaves for the southern 
market or pestilence and death. 

Irishmen, and the sons of Irishmen, have, many of them, risen 
to high distinction and power in America. Why should not 
Irishmen, and the sous of Irishmen, write their names in the 
brightest pages of the chapter of humanity and benevolence in 
American story ? 

Irishmen, our chairman ventures to tliiuk, and we agree with him, 
that he has claims on the attention of Irishmen in e^ry quarter of 
the globe ; the Scotch and French philosophy have proved, by many 
years' experiment, that the Irishman stands first, among the races of 
man, in his physical and bodily powders ; America and Europe bear 
testimony to the intellectual capacity of Irishmen. Lord Morpeth 
has demonstrated in the British parliament, the superior morality of 
the humble classes of Irish m all social and family relations. The 
religious fidelity of tlie Irish nation is blazoned in glorious and 
proverbial certainty and splendour. 

Sons of Ireland ! descendants of the kind of heart and affectioilate 
in disposition ! think, oh ! think only with pity and compassion on 
your coloured fellow-creatures in America. Ofler them the hand of 
kindly help ; soothe their sorrows ; soothe their oppressions ; join 
with your countrymen at home in one cry of horror against 
the oppressor-— in one ciy of sympathy with the enslaved and 
oppressed— 

“ Till prone in the dust slavsry shall bt hurFd, 

Its name and hatqfs blottsd firom the world.*’ 



We eiimofcdaMOiirobi(N*^^ v[fm tib eft u 

bSIj rttaoki you make upon l&e ad?06ttei of ilMdiiioUt ^eiikout 
reminding you that jroa hare borrowed this tom of thought from the 
persona who q^poaed CSatholio emancipation in Ireland, or who were 
the pretended friends of the Catholics. Some of you moat recollect 
that it -was the custom of such persons to allege that, but for the 
violence” and "misconduct” of the agitators, and particularly of 
our chairman, the Protestants were about to emancipate the Catholics 
gradually. It was the constant theme of the newspaper press, and 
even of tfie speeches in the Houses of Parliament, that the violence 
and misconduct of the agitators prevented emancipation. It was the 
burden of many pamphlets, and especially of ttoOf which were both 
written, under the title of “ Faction unmasked,” by Protestants of 
great ability. They asserted themselves to be friends of emancipa- 
tion in the abstract, but they alleged that it was impossible to grant 
emancipation to persons whose leaders .misconducted themselves as^ 
the agitators did. They gratified their hatred to the Catholics as 
you gratify your bad feeling towards the negroes, by abuse of the 
Catholic leaders as virulent as yours is against abolitionists. But they 
deceived nobody, neither do you deceive anybody. Every human 
being perceives the futility and folly of your attacks upon the aboli- 
tionists, and understands that those attacks are but the exhibition of 
rancour and malignity against the tried friends of humanity. 

You say that the abolitionists are fanatics and bigots, and especially 
entertain a virulent hatred and unchristian zeal against Catholicity 
and the Irish. Wc do not mean to deny, nor do we wish to conceal, 
that there are among the abolitionists many wicked and calumniating 
enemies of Catholicity and of the Irish, especially iu that most 
intolerant class, the Wesleyan Methodists. But the best way to 
disarm their malice is not by giving up*to tJiem the side of humanity 
while you yourselves take the side of slavery ; but, on the contrary, by 
taking a superior station of Christian Virtue in the cause of benevo* 
tence and charity, and in zeal for the freedom of all mankind, 

*^6 wish we could bum into your souls the turpitude attached to 
the Irish in America by Lord Morpeth’s charge. Becollect that it 
reflects dishonour not only upon you but upon the land of your birth. 
There is but one way of effacing such disgrace, and thati^^is, by 
becoming the most kindly towards theeoloured populati 0 ii ; |^d the 
most energetic in working out in detail, as well as in getimiA priu» 
ciple, the amelioration of the state of the miserable bondsmen. 



thal^ luiuiy clergymen, ttid eipai&ll^ tto 
OattoUe ^fergymen/ar^ ranged on the side of the slareholdem. We 
do not beliere the accusation. 

The Catholic clergy may endure, but they assuredly do not 
encourage the slaveowners. We have, indeed, heard it said that 
some Catholic clergymen have slaves of their own ; but, it is added, 
and we are assured positively, that no Irish Catholic clergyman is a 
slaveowner. At all events, every Catholic knows how distinctly 
slaveholiiing, and especially slave*trading, is condemned by ^the 
Catholic Cliurcij. That most eminent man, his Holiness the present 
Pope, has by an alkKution published throughout the world, con- 
demned all derding and traffic in slaves. Notliing can be more 
distinct nor more powerful than the Pope’s denunciation of tliat 
moMt abominable crime. Yet, it subsists in a more abominable form 
than his Holiness could possibly describe, in the traffic which still 
exists in sale of slaves from one state of America to another. 
AV^hat, then, are wo to think of j/ow, Irish Catholics, w'ho send us an 
elabonite vindicalion of slavery without the slightest censure of that 
hateful crime — a crime vvliieh the Pope has so completely condemned 
— namely, the diabolical raising of slaves for sale, and selling them to* 
other states ? 

If you bo Catholics, you should devote your time and best 
e.xertions to working out tlie pious intentions of his Holiness. 
Yet you prefer— oh! sorroA’ and shame ! — to volunteef* your vindi- 
cation of evervtliing that belongs to the guilt of slavery. 

1 f you be Christians at all, recollect that slavery is opposed to the 
Brst, the highest, and the greatest principles of Christianity, which 
teach ua to love tlio Great and Good God above all things whatso- 
ever, and next to love our fellow-meu as ourselves,” which command 

us to do unto others as we would be done by.” These sacred 
principles are inconsistent wit{i the horrors and crimes of slavery— 
severed principles which have already banished domestic bondage 
from civilized Europe, and which will also, in God’s own good time, 
banish it from America, despite the advocacy of such puny declaimers 
as ^ou are. 

How bitterly have wo been afflicted at perceiving, by the American 
newspapers, that recently, in the city which you inhabit, an oppoiv 
ttm% wae given to the Irish to exhibit ])en6vol6nce and humanity to 
a fellow-creature, and was given in vain ! We allude to 

CfMie Laviuia,” who was a slavjd in another state, and 
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brought by ber owner into that of Ohio. She by that means became 
entitled to her freedom if she had but one friend to assert it for her. 
She did find friends. May the Great God of Heaven bless them ! 
Were they JrwAf Alas! alas! notone. Ton sneer at the sectaries. 
Behold how they here conquer you in goodness and charity. 
The owner’s name, it seems, was Scanlan, unhappily a thorough 
Irish name. And Ae, it appears, has boasted that he took his 
revenge by the most fiendish cruelty, not upon Lavinia or her pro- 
tectors, for they were not in his power, but on her unoffending father 
mother, and family. 

And this is the system which you, Irishmen, through many folio 
pages of wicked declamation, seek at least to palliate, if not to justify ! 
Our cheeks burn with shame to think that such a monster as 
Scanlan could trace his pedigree to Ireland. And yet you^ Irishmen, 
stand by, in the attitude rather of friends and supporters than of the 
impugners of the monster’s cruelty. ' And you prefer to string 
together pages of cruel and heartless sophistry, in defence of the 
source of his crimes, rather than take part against him. 

Perhaps it would offend your fastidiousness if such a man were? 
compared to a pickpocket ora felon. We respect your prejudices 
and call him no reproachful Lavinia name — it is indeed unneces- 
sary. 

We conclude by conjuring you, and all other IrlshiTien in America, 
in the name *of your fatherland — in the name of humanity — in the 
name of the God of mercy and charity — we conjure yon, Irishmen, 
and descendants of Irishmen, to abandon for ever all delence of tlio 
hideous negro slavery system. Let it no more be said that your 
feelings are made so obtuse by the air of America that you cannot 
feel, as Catholics and Christians ought to feel, this truth — this plain 

truth — THAT OHE MAH CAHHOT HAVE *ANY PnoeEHTY IN ANOTHEK 

MAN. There is not one of you who does not recognize that principle 
in his own person ; yet we perceive — and this agonizes us almost to 
madness — that you^ boasting an Irish descent, should without the 
insl^igation of any pecuniary or interested motive, but out of thesh^r 
and single love of wickedness and crime, come forward as the volun- 
teer defenders of the most degrading species of human slavery. Woe! 
woe! woe! 

There is one consolation still, amid the pulsations of bur ^liearts : 
there are, there mmt be, genuine Irishmen in Americfi*^en of 
sound and Irish hearts— who will assist us to wipe the fou! 
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stain that Lord Morpeth’s proven charge has inflicted on the Irish 
character — who will hold out the hand of fellowship, with a heart in 
that hand, to every honest man, of every caste and colour, who will 
sustain the cause of humanity and honor, and scorn the paltry 
advocates of slavery — who will show that the Irish heart is in 
America as benevolent, and as replete with charitable emotions, as in 
any other clime on the face of the earth. 

We conclude. The spirit of democratic liberty is defiled by the 
continuance of negro slavery in the United States. The Ui^ited 
States themselves are degraded below the most uncivilized nations 
by the atrocious inconsistency of talking of liberty and practising 
tyranny in its worst shape. The Americans attempt to palliate their 
iniquity by the futile excuse of personal interest ; but the Irish, 
who have not even that futile excuse, and yet justify slavery, are 
utterly indefensible. 

Once ag^in, and for the last time, we call upon you to come out of 
the councils of the slaveowners, and at all events to free yourselves 
from participating in their guilt. 

Irishmen, I call on you to join in crushing slavery, and in giving 
liberty to every man, of every caste, creed, and colour. 

Daniel O’Connell, 
Chairman of the Committee, 

Mr. O’Connell wished to observe that this composition was his 
own. lie* of course submitted it to the committee before bringing 
it up, and it was unanimously approved of by them. There was one 
remarkable circumstance connected wdth it, and it was this, that while 
he was dictating it to IMr. Daunt, who Tvas good enough to take k 
down, Hogan the sculptor was modelling his statue; so that he was 
standing lor Hogan and denouncing slavery at one and thn same 
moment. He begged leave j/O move that the address be received 
and adopted by the association. 

Mr. Gordon seconded the motion. 

The question was put from the chair, and carried amid unanimous 
acclamation. 
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PLATFOEM OF THE DEMOCEATIC PAETY. 

At the Democratic Convention held in Cincinnati in J une last, the 
Committee on Eesolutions submitted the following resolutions, which 
werp adogted as the Democratic Platform : — 

Eesolved, — That the American Democracy place their trust in the 
intelligence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the 
American people. 

Eesolved, — That we regard this as a distinctive feature of our 
political creed, which w’e are proud to maintain before the world, as 
the great moral element in a form of government springing from and 
upheld by the popular will, and we contrast it with the creed and 
practice of Federalism, under whatever name or form, w^hich seeks to 
palsy the will of the constituent, and ivhich conceives no imposture 
too monstrous for the popular credulity. 

Eesolved, therefore, — That entertaining these views, the Demo- 
cratic party of this Union, through their delegates assembled in a 
general Convention, coming together in a spirit of concord, of devo- 
tion to the doctrines and faith of a free representative government, 
and appealing *to their fellow-citizens for the rectitude of their iriten- 
tions, renew and re-assert before the A merican people the declare 
tion of principles avowed by them when on former occasions, in 
general Convention, they have presented their candidates for popular 
auffrages. 

I. That the federal government is one of limited power, derived 
solely firom the Constitution ; and the grants of power made therein 
ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and agents of 
the government ; and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers. 

II. That the Constitution does not confer upon the general 
government the power to commence and carry ou a general system 
of intmmal improvements. 

III. That the Uonstifcution does not confer authority upon the 
federal government, directly pr indirectly, to assume the deb4i of the 
several sl^s^ contracted for local and internal improveiuonts, oi^ o&er 

|niir{K^ tuxr would such assumption be just or 
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IV. That justice and sound policj forbid the federal government 
to foster one branch of industry to the detriment of any other, or to 
cherish the interests of one portion to the injury of another portion 
of our common country ; that every citizen and every section of the 
country has a right to demand and insist upon an equality of rights 
and privileges, and to complete and ample protection of persons and 
property from domestic violence or foreign aggression. 

V. That it is the duty of every branch of the government to enforce 
and practise the most rigid economy in conducting our public alf^iirs, 
and that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to 
defray the necessary expenses of the government, and for the gradual, 
but certain extinction of the public debt. 

VI. That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be sacredly 
applied to the national objects specified in the Constitution ; and that 
we are opposed to any law for the distribution of such proceeds among 

. the statesj^s alike inexpedient in policy and repugjiant to the 
Constitution. 

VI I. That Congress has no power to charter a national bank ; that 
we believe sucb an institution one of deadly hostility to the best 
interests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and 
the liberties of the people, and calculak'd to place the business of the 
country wiibiu the control of a concentrated money power, and above 
t he laws and the will of the people ; and that the results of democratic 
legislation in this and all other financial measures updli which issues 
have been made between the two political parties of the country, have 
demonstrated to candi<l and practical men of all parties, their sound- 
ness, safety, and utility, in all business pursuits. 

VIII. That the separation of the moneys of the government from 
banking institutiojis is indis])ensable for the safety of the funds of the 
government and the rights of the people. 

IX. That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the President 
the qualified velo power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions 
and responsibilities amply sufficient to guard the public interests, to 
suspend the passage of a bill whose merits cannot secure the approval 
of two-thirds of the Senate and House of Bepresentatives, until the 
judgment of the people can be obtained thereon, and which has saved 
the American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination of 
the Bank of the United States, and from a corruptin|| system of 
general internal improvements. 

X. That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the 
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Declaration ot Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, 
which makes ours the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed 
of every nation, have ever been cardinal principles in the democratic 
faith, and every attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens 
and the owners of soil among us, ought to be resisted with the same 
spirit which swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute- 
books. 

A^d Whebeas, — Since the foregoing declaration was uniformly 
adopted by our predecessors in J^^ational Conventions, an adverse 
political and religious test has been secretly organized by a party 
claiming to be exclusively American, it is proper that the American 
Democracy should clearly define its relations thereto, and declare its 
determined opposition to all secret political societies, by whatever 
name they may be called. 

llesolved,— That the foundation of thin union of states having been 
laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and pre-eminent example in free 
government built upon entire freedom in matters of religious concern- 
ment, and no respect of person in regard to rank or place of birth : no 
party can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in accordance 
with American principles, which bases its exclusive organization upon 
religious opinions and accidental birth-place. And hence a political 
crusade in the nineteenth century, and in the United States of 
America, agaiifst Catholics and foreign-born, is neither justified by 
the past history or the future prospects of the country, nor in 
unison with the spirit of toleration and enlarged freedom which 
peculiarly distinguishes the American system of popular governinent. 

^Resolved, — That we re-iterate with renew ed energy of purpose, the 
well-considered declarations of former Conventions upon the sectional 
issue of Domestic Slavery, and concerning the reserved rights of the 
states : 

1. That Congress has no power under the Constitution, to interfere 
with or control the domestic institutions of the several states, and 
that such states are the sole and proper judges of everything apper- 
tainii^ to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution ; that 
all effbrts of the abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress to 
interfere with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in 
relation thi^eto, are emulated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous oonsequences ; and that all such efforts have an inevitable 
tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger the 
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stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be counte- 
nanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

2. That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intended to 
embrace, the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress ; and 
therefore, the Democratic party of the Union, standing on this national 
platform, will abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the Acts 
known as* the Compromise Measures, settled by the Congress of 
1850; “the Act for reclaiming fugitives from service or labor,'* 
included ; which act being designed to carry out an express provision 
of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be repealed, or so 
changed as to destroy or impair its efliciency. 

3. That the Democratic party will resist all attempts at renewing 
in Congress, or out of it, tlie agitation of the slavery question, under 
wdiatever shape or colour the attempt may be made. 

4). That the Democratic party will faithfully abide by and uphold 
, tlie principles laid down in tlje Kentucky and Virginian resolutions of 
1798, and the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginian Legislature, 
in 1799 ; that it adopts those principles as constituting one of the 
maiji foundations of its political creed, and is resolved to carry them 
out in their obvious meaning and import. 

And that we may more distinctly, meet the issue on which a 
sectional party, subsisting exclusively on slavery agitation now relies, 
to test the fidelity of the people, North and South, t» the Constitu- 
tion and the Union : 

1. Lesolved, — That claiming fellowship with, and desiring the 
co-operation of all who regard the preservation of the Union under 
the Constitution as the paramount issue — and repudiating all 
sectional parties and platforms concerning domestic slavery, which 

to embroil the states an*d incite to treason and armed resistance 
to law in the territ<»ries ; and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, 
must end in civil war and * disunion — the American Democracy 
recognize and adopt the principles contained in tlie organic laws 
establishing the territories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying 
the only sound and safe solution of the “ slavery question ** upon 
which its great national idea of the people of this whole country 
can repose in its determined conservatism of the Union — Now- 

IJITKEVKUBNCK BY OoNOBlfiSS WITH SLiLYBET IK STATE AKD TEEBl- 
TOBY, OB IN THE BISTBIOT OB COLtriii*BIA. 

2. That this was the basis of the Compromises of 1850— confirmed 
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by both the Democratic and Whig parties in national conventions'-^ 
ratified by the people in the election of 1852, and rightly applied to 
the organization of territories in 1854. 

3. That by the uniform application of this Democratic principle to 
the organization of territories, and to the admission of new states, 
with or without domestic slavery, as they may elect — the e^ual rights 
of all the states will be preserved intact — the original compacts of 
the Constitution maintained inviolate — and the perpetuity and expan- 
sion^ of this Union insured to the utmost capacity of embracing, in 
peace and harmony, every future American state .that may be con- 
stituted or annexed, with a republican form of government. 

Resolved, — That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the 
legally and fairly expressed will of a majority of actual 'residents, 
and whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a 
constitution, with or without domestic slavery, and be admitted into 
the Union upon terms of perfect equality w ith the other states. 

Resolved, finally, — That in view of the condition of popular insti- 
tutions in the Old World (and the dangerous tendencies of sectional 
agitation, combined with the attempt to enforce civil and religious 
disabilities against the rights of acquiring and enjoying citizenship in 
our own land), a high and sacred duty is devolved w ith increased 
responsibility upon the Democratic party of this country, as the party 
of the Union, to uphold and maintain the rights of every state, and 
thereby the Union of the states ; and to sustain and advance among 
us constitutional liberty, by continuing to resist all monopolies and 
exclusive legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many, and by a vigilant and constant adfierence to those principles 
and compromises of the Constitution w hich are broad enough and 
strong enough to embrace and uphold the Union as it was, the Union 
as it is, and the Union as it shall be, in the full expansion of the 
energies and capacities of this great and progressive people. 

1. Resolved, — That there are questions connected with the foreign 
policy of this country, which are inferior to no domestic questions 
whatever. The time has come for the people of the United States to 
decline themselves in favor of free seas and progressive free trade 
throughout the world, and by solemn manifestations, to place their 
mored j^uence at the side of their successful example* 

2. Be^h^jod^^That our geographical and political posiiion with 

^ states of this continent, no less than Interest of 
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our commerce and the development of our growing power, require 
that we should hold as sacred the principles involved in the Monroe 
doctrine; their bearing and import admit of no misconstruction; 
they should be applied with unbending rigidity. 

3. Resolved, — roat the great highway which Nature, as well as the 
assent of the states most immediately interested in its maintenance 
has marked out for a free communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, constitutes one of the most important achievements 
realized by a spirit of modern times, and the unconquerable energy 
of our people. That result should be secured by a timely and 
efficient exertion of the control wdiich we have the right to claim over 
it, and no power on earth should be suffered to impede or clog its 
progress by any interference with the relations it may suit our policy 
to establish between our government and the governments of the 
states within whose dominions it lies. We can, under no circum- 
stance, surrender our prepond*' rance^ in the adjustment of all questions 
arising out dPit. 

4. Resolved, — That in view of so commanding an interest, the 
people of the United States cannot but sympathize with the efforts 
which are being made by the people of Central America to 
regenerate that portion of the continent which covers the passage 
across the Inter-Oceanic Isthmus. 

5. Resolved, — That the Democratic party will expect of the next 
administration that every proper efibrt will be inade'to insure our 
ascendancy in the Gulf of Mexico, and to maintain a permanent pro- 
tection ill tlie great outlets through which are emptied into its waters 
the products raised out of the soil, and the commodities created by 
the industry of the people of our Western valleys, and of the Union 
at large. 

Resolved, — That the Democratic party recognizes the great 
importance, in a political and commercial point of view, of a safe 
and speedy communication, by military and postal roads through 
our own territory, between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
this Union, and that it is the duty of. the federal government to 
exercise promptly all its constitutional power for the attainment of 
that object. 


Yot. n. 
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PLATFOEM OF THE EEPUBLICAIS PAETT. 

Eesolyed, — That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in 
the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the Federal Con- 
stitution^ are essential to the preservation of our republican institu- 
tions, and that the Federal Constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states, shall be preserved. 

Eesolved, —That with our republican fathers we hold it to be a self- 
evident truth, that all men are endowed with the inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary object 
and ulterior design of our federal government were, to secure these 
rights to all persons within its* exclusive jurisdiction; that as on: 
republican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
territory, ordained that no person should be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, it becomes our duty to maintain 
this provision of the Constitution against all attempts to violate it for 
the purpose of establishing slavery in the United States by positive 
legislation, prohibiting its existence or extension therein. That we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial legislature, of any 
individual or association, or individuals, to give legal assistance to 
slavery in any territory of the United States, while the pres(mt 
constitution shall be maintained. 

Eesolved, — That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the territories of the United States for their government, 
and that in the exercise of this power it is both the right and the 
duty of Congress to prohibit in the territories those tndn relics of 
barbarism, polygamy and slavery. 

Eesolved, — That while the Constitution of the United States was 
ordained and established in order to establish a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, and secure the blessings of liberty, and contains ample pro- 
visions for the protection of the life, liberty, and property of every 
citizen, the dearest constitutional rights of the people of Kansas have 
been fraudulently and violently taken from them — ^their t^tory has 
been invaded by an armed force-spurious and pretmd^d legislative, 
judicial, and executive officers have been set over by whose 
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usurped authority, sustained by the military power of the government, 
tyrannical and unconstitutional laws have been enacted and enforced 
— the rights of the people to keep and bear arms have been infringed 
— test oaths of an extraordinary and entangling nature have been 
imposed, as a condition of exercising the right of suffrage and holding 
office — the right of an- accused person to a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury has been denied — the right of the people to be secure 
in their houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures has been violated — they have been deprived of life, liberty, 
and property without due process of law — that the freedom of speech 
and of the press has been abridged — the right to choose their repre- 
sentatives has been made of no effect — murders, robberies, and arsons 
have been instigated and encouraged, and the offenders have been 
allowed to go unpunished — that all these things have been done with 
the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of the present administra- 
,tion, and that for this high cryne against the Constitution, the Union, 
and humanity, we arraign the Administration, the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists and accessories either before 
or after the facts, before the country and before the world ; and that 
it is our fixed purpose to bring the perpetrators of these atrocious 
outrages and their accomplices to a sure and condign punishment 
hereafter. 

Resoh'cd, — Tliat Kansas should be immediately admitted as a state 
of the Union, with her present free constitution, as attonce the most 
eflectual way of securing to her citizens the enjoyments of the rights 
and privileges to which tliey are entitled, and of ending the civil 
strife now raging in her territory. • 

Pesolved, — Tliat the highwayman’s plea, that “might makes 
right,'’ embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect 
unworthy of American dipldnmcy, and would bring shame and dis- 
honor upon any government or people that gave it their sanction. 

Resolved, — That a EailroaS to the Pacific Ocean, by the most 
central and practical route, is imperatively denAided by the interests 
of the whole country, and that the federal government ought to 
render immediate and efficient aid in its construction; and as an 
auxiliary thereto, the immediate construction of an emigrant route 
on the line of the railroad. 

Resolved, — That appropriations by Congress for the improvement 
of rivers and harbours, of a national’ character, required for the 
accammodation and security of our existing commerce, are autho;rized 

K K 2 
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by the Constitution, and justified by the obligation of government to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens.^ 

Eesolved, — That, we invite the affiliation and co-operation of the 
men of all parties, however different from us in other respects, in 
support of the principles herein declared ; believing that the spirit of 
our institutions, as well as the Constitution of our country, guarantees 
liberty of conscience and equality of rights among citizens who 
oppose all legislation impairing their security. 


PLATEOEM OF THE AMEEICAN PAETY. 

I. An humble acknowledgment to the Supreme Being who rules 
the universe, for His protecting care vouchsafed to our fathers in 
their revolutionary struggle, and hitherto manifested to us, their 
descendants, in the preservation of the liberties, the independence, 
und the union of these States. 

II. The perpetuation of the Federal Union, as the palladium of 
our civil and religious liberties, and the only sure bulwark of 
American indipendence. 

III. Americans must rule America^ and to this end, native^hexw 
eitizens should be selected for all state, federal, or municipal offices* 
or government employment, in preference to natui^alixed citizens — 
nevertheless, 

IV. Persons born of American parents residing temporarily 
abroad, shall bo eiltltlod to all the rights of native-born citizens j 
but, 

V. person should be selected for political station < whether of 

naiiVe or foreign birM), who recognizes any alliance or obligation of 
^ny description to any foreign prince, potentate, or power, who 
Tefuaet to recognize the federal and state constitutions (each within 
its sphere), as paramount to all other laws, as rules of particular 
action* 

VI. The unqualified reco^ition and mainteuauee of the resented 
rights of tbe several states, and th<8 cuitivatioii ^f h^ and 
frateitjal gw between the eitii^ of the iNsveriil slides, aiid 
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this end, non-interference by Congress with questions appertaming 
solely to the individual states, and non-intervention by each state with 
the affairs of any other state. 

VII. The recognition of the right of the native-born and natural- 
ized citizens of the United States, permanently residing in any terri- 
tory thereof, to frame their constitution and laws, and to regulate 
their domestic and social affairs in their own mode, subject only to 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution, with the right of admis- 
sion into the Union whenever they have the requisite population for 
one representative in Congress. Provided always, that none but 
those who are citizens of the United States, under the Constitution 
and laws thereof, and w ho have fixed residence in any such territory, 
ought to participate in the formation of the constitution, or in the 
enactment of laws for said territory or state. 

YIII. An enforcement of the principle that no state or territory 
can admit 4 i^hers than native-born citizens to the right of suffrage, 
or of holding political oilice, unless such persons shall have been 
naturalized according to the laws of the United States. 

IX. A change in the laws of naturalization, making a continued 
residence of twenty-one years, of all not heretofore provided for, an 
indispensable requisite for citizenship hereafter, and excluding all 
paupers and persons convicted of crime from landing on our shores *, 
but no interference with the vested rights of foreigners. 

X. Opposition to any union between Church and Sl;ate; na inter- 
ference with the religious faith or worship, and no test oaths for 
office, except those indicated in the 5th section of this platform. 

XI. Free and thorough investigation into any and all alleged 

abuses of public fuuctioaaries, and a strict economy in public 
expenditures. ^ 

XU. Tho maintenance and enforcement of all laws until said laws 
shall he repealed, or shall ha declared nirll and void by competent 
jndicia] aiit)iority. 

XIII, Opposition to the reckless and unwise policy of the present 
administration in the general management of our national affairs, and 
more especially as shown in removing “ Americans *’ (by designation) 
and conservatives in principle, from office, and placing foreigners and 
ulttaists in their places ; as shown in a truckling subserviency to the 
stronger, and an insolent and cowardly .bravado towards the weaker 
powers *, as shown in z^-opening sectional by the repeal of 

the Missouri Compromise; asjjhown in gjr^Uting to unnaturaKzed 
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foreigners the right of suffrage in Kansas and Nebraska ; as shown in 
its vacillating course. on the Kansas and Nebraska question; as 
shown in the removal of Judge Bronson from the Collectorship of 
New York upon false and untenable grounds; as shown in the 
corruptions which pervade some of the departments of the govern- 
ments; as shown in disgracing meritorious naval officers through 
-prejudice or caprice ; as shown in the blundering mismanagement of 
our foreign relations. 

XIV. ^Therefore, to remedy existing evils, and prevent the 
disastrous consequences otherwise resulting therefrom, we would 
build up the “ American party ” upon the principles hereinbefore 
stated, eschewing all sectional questions, and uniting upon those 
purely national, and admitting into said party all American citizens 
(referred to in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th sections) who openly avow the 
principles and opinions heretofore expressed, and who will subscribe 
their names to this platform. — Provided, nevertheless, that a majority^ 
of those members present at any meeting of a local council where 
an applicant applies for membership in the American party, may, 
for any reason by them deemed sufficient, deny admission to such 
applicant. 

XV. A free and open discussion of all politiAl principles embraced 
in our platform. 
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EAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following Table gives the names of the principal Railroads in the United 
d their condition near January, 1857. The roads of less importance are put together under 
0 item “ Other roads ; ” and against that line, in the column headed State," is giren the 
^regate length of Railroads in the State. The length of each road includes the Braochei^ 
t not the double track. When a road is in two or more States, it is put in the list in the 
ate in which the greater portion of it lies. 


itute. 

Name of Road. 

Length in I 
operation. 

1 

C.apital Stock 
paid in. 

Debt, Funded 
and Floating. 

Cost of Con- 
struction and 
Equipment. 

-i 

Receipts in 
1856. 

ji. 



Miles. 

$ 

$ 

1 

* f ’ 

$ 

Eiine. 

Androscoggin k Kennebec 

55 

671,500 

1,546,840 

2,218,316 

225,000 

118,000 


Atlantic and St. Lawrence 








(Grand Trunk, Port. Dist. 

149 

2,494,900 

3,874,000 

6,368,577 

565,169 

461,318 


Kennebec and Portland 

72 

1,107,526 

1,760,000 

2,870,000 

220,000 



Portland , Saoo, & Portani’ th 

51 

1,396,400 

120,000 

1,359,000 

253,800 

185,000 

475 

Other roads . 

148 






. H. 

Boston, Concord, & Montr*! 

93 

1,810,000 

1,081,177 

2,770,860 

297,000 

192,000 


Concord . 

35 

1,500,000 

None, 

1,500,000 

317,050 

191,388 


Poitamouth and Concord 

47 



1,108,859 



e- 

Manchester Arjj^wreuce 

27 

800,000 

242,619 

1,000,000 

189,789 

10r,281 


Jlorthern . 

82 

3,068,400 

378,701 

3,068,400 

418,032 

228,602 

4 SO 

Other roads . 

196 






erinont 

Connecticut^ Piissmup. II 

61 

1,000,000 

800,000 

1,784,147 

177,588 

104,187 


Rutland and Burlington 

i 119 

2,233,376 

4,158,369 

4,575,397 

384,126 

806,904 


Rutland and Wiwihingtou* 

62 

950,000 

800,000 

1,771,683 

168,845 

157,029 


We.stern Vermont 

54 

3.31,939 

331, .519 

1,083,561 



■ 

Vermont Centr.'il 

IIS 

5,000,000 

5,283,299 

8,402,055 

808,328 

653,059 


V'^ermont and Canada . 

48 

1,350,000 


1,350,000 



iVeruiout Valk v 

24 

515,374 

793,200 

1,301,456 

50,788 

38,271 

40G;{)tber roads 

, 16 






.am. 

Boston and Lowell . 

28 

1,830,000 

447,660 

2,336^450 

490,733 

385,347 

’Boston and Maine ♦ . . 

83 

4,076,975 

150,000 

4,176,205 

910,355 

512,229 


Bo.sttm and N. Y ork Central: 7 5 

2,240,300 

1,696,976 

3,659,250 



; Boston and I’rovidence 

56 

3,160,000 

277,465 

3,669,966 

682,227 

837,875 


Bo.stou and Worcester . . 

63 

4,500,000 

. 614,514 

4,855,411 

1,108,782 

671,720 

iU.’ipc (‘od 

47 

681,690 

299,705 

1,028,152 

124,073 

84,480 

jClicshire . . . . 

54 

2,085,925 

852,390 

3,077,606 

355,630 

1 242,552 

KJounecticut River . 

52 

1,591,110 

267,858 

1,801,944 

288,670 

197,046 

\ I'lastern . . . . 

60 

2,853,400 

2,674,136 

4,587,435 

717,869 

395,926 


H'itchburg 

68 '• 

3,540,000 

100,000 

3,872,821 

668,974 

418,142 


New Bedford and Taunton 

21 

500,000 

None. 

541,580 

168,926 

141,100 


Norwich and Worcester . 

66 

,2,122,300 

891,141 

2,598,672 

323,402 

232,496 


dd Colony and Fall River 

87 

3,015,100 

260,100 

3,362,949 

688,357 

878,217 


l-h'ovidencc ajid Worcester 

43 

1,510,200 

300,000 

1,781,048 

344,773 

189,730 


faunton Branch 

11 

250,000 

3,000 

813,156 

164,375 

136,600 


Verinoiit & Ma3sachui:ietts 

77 

2,232,541 

1,019,148 

3,241,976 

259,671 

149,146 


Western .... 

155 

5,1.50,000 

6,830,080 

10,495,5051 

2,117,982 

1,228,249 


Worcester and Nashua 

46 

1,141,000 

205,565 

1,351,271 

216,887 

134,167 

U70 

Other roads . . . 

378 






Usland 

^^ew York, Prov. &, Boston 

50 

1,608,000 

425,267 

2,158,000 

246,754 

144,218 

65 

[*ruv., Warren, and Bristol 

15 

28l,3c37 

140,706 

428,500 

84,615 

81,801 

ban. 

Hfew Haven and Hartfonl 

72 

2,350,000 

944,000 

3,329,378 

730,795 

888,191 


^ew Haven and New York 

62 

2,980,839 

*2,163,587 

5,170,916: 

i,ooy,«3f 



lew London, WilUraantle, 








and fiXmt * 

66 

610,500 

1,052,000 

1,603,230 

iao,5i« 

Ho27 


Houaaftonic . . « . 

no 

^,000,000 

858/899 

2,487,597 


180,745 


Hartford, Vm, & Fisbkilll 

122 

2,017,600 

2.X5tl,499 

4.158,385 

840. 8»8 

171, 13C 
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Name of Road. 


N’augatack . . . . 

618 Other roads . 

. York Al bany, Vermont, & Canada 
Albany & W. Stockbridge 
Buffalo, Corning, & N. Y. 
, Buffalo and New York City 
York Buffalo and State Line 
Canandaigua & Niag. Falls 
Canfiindaigua and Elmira . 
Cayuga and Susquehanna . 
Hudson River . 
L.l8land(B.&J.R.R.,llm.) 
New York Central . 

New York and Erie . . 

New York and Harlem . 
Northern (Ogdensburg) . 
Oswego and Syracuse 
Potsdam and Watertown . 
Rensl. & Sar. , & Sar. & Sch. | 
Saratoga and Whitehall . ! 
Syracuse and Southern . ! 
Watertown and Rome . . i 

Eighth Avenue . .| 

Sixth Avenue . . .1 



$ 

1,031,800 


507,873 1,576,926 


439,005 1,600,000 2,039,005 
1,000,000 1,007,207 2,007,207 
1,487,875 1,499,783 2,925,034 
798,439 2,587,849 3,401,868j 

1.300.000 1,020,000 2,539,787 

1.315.000 2,279,854 3,495,832 
434,361 1,167,662 1,274,779 

687.000 480,402 971,976 

3,758,416 9,250,36312,757,878 
1,875,148 670,502 2,555,986 

24,136,661 14,462,742 29,786,372 
10, 000, 000)25, 882, 067 33, 938, 254 
5,717,100: 4,293,969 10,128,766 
1,770,138! 4,538,538 4,734,208 
396,130! 215,545 741,618 

573,906! 698,148 1,369,380 

910, OOO! , 244,000 1,379,351 
500,000; 396,122 896,000 

768,3701 1,578,805 2,272,778 

1,495,493'; 587,475 2,096,713 

800,000: None, i 8(t0,000 

750.000 12,8451 823,655 


Second Avenue 

9 

357,600 

370,141 

426,323 

Third Avenue . . . 

6 

1,170,000 

50, 000 

1,170,000 

Other roads 

366 




Camden and Amboy . . 

92 

1,500,000 


4,950,592 

Camden and Atlantic 

61 

416,791: 

1,5.50,854 

1,738,171 

Belvidere Delaware , . | 

63 

1,000,000: 

1,893,392! 

2,S44,000i 

Central . . * . .| 

64 

2,000,000: 

3,305,093 

5^56,329 

Morris and Essex . . { 

53 

1,157,805: 

565,603; 

; 1352 , 92<S 

New Jersey . . .! 

31 

3,485,000i 

743,000 

: 4,598,834 


114,152 
365,196 
182,814 
inclu<Lin I 
800,116 
166,151 
193,292 
97,152 
1,924,382 1 
302,768 
7,773,069 4 
6,348,990 3 
1,040,393 
495.880 
146,192 
48,359 
268,114 
169,232 
159,490j 
434,524i 
304,8651 
237,855; 
173,990; 
376,453; 


553,479j 

245,5861 

910,638’: 


nn. Phil., Wilmington, & Balt. 
Philadelphia and Reading . 
Columbia and Col. Brandi 
Harrisburg and Lancaster! 
Pennsylvania . . , i 

Cumberland Valley . . 
Del., Lackawanna, & West. 
Cat, Williamsport, & Erie 
Williamsport and Elmira . 
Pittsburg and Steubenville 
Pittsburg & Connellsville 
^ (147 miles) . , , 

Sunbury and Erie (270 m.) 
Philadelphia and Sunbury 
)?hil., H'erm., & Morrist’n 
1679 Other roads . . 

>1. Delaware (to Seaford) 
Newcastle and Frenchtowo 
S5 Newtt^e and Wilmington 
^Itlmcare and Ohio . 
Waidda^ii B»aoh ^ . 
I^piilierti GehM « 
wfO^er roadi . * . . 


i 5,600,000: 2,400,000; 7, 980,00011,100, 000 600, 

ill, 183, 430 7, 149, 950-19, 004, 180j3, 913, 742 1,970,^ 
: ■ j ' 952,8551 447,: 

j 800,000 700,000; 1,600,000; i 

,12,646,625 8,516,811|l8,483,489:4,724,600i2,990,< 
1,099,500 12,2001 1,192,000; 244,000; 134,' 

3.293.000 4,830,000! 6,000,000' 800, OOu 400,' 

1.700.0001 1,740,0001 3,640,000: 220,000; 170,' 

1,500,000 2,190,000 3,465,00ul 500,000 250, 

1,221,277; ; 

1,340,000; 790,000 l,400,OOoi 1 

3,676,0301 873,560 2,075,650 105,800; 65, 

600,000: 1,200,000 1,350,000 90,O0Oj 40, 

899, 350; 376,800 1,274,150 207,000i 90, 


18,105,600 9,670,491 23,031,5078,711,4533,110, 

1.650.000 25,000 1, 650, (K>0 869,229 244. 

2.600.000 8,835,995 5,544^788 666,980 864, 
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SUte. 

. Name of Road. 

Length in 
operation. 

Capital Stock 
ll>aid in. 

Debt, Funded 
and Floating. 

Cost of Con- 
stnictiun and 
Equipment. 

Receipts in 
185«. 

ils' 

Sm CO 

0 

1 


Miles. 

1 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

iVirginia 

CentraUto Jackson’s River 

195 

3,000,000 

1,600,000 

4,200,000 

600,000 

240,000 

Manassa's Gap . 

75 



1 

Orange and Alexandria 

97 

1,437,683 

1,006,484 

2,754,047 

1,710,000 

276,639 

165,000 

1 

Rich., Fred’b’g, & Potom. 

75 

1,000,000 

731,000 



Richmond and Petersburg 

22 

786,100 

770,000 

232,000 

1,708,169 



1 

Petersb’g (& GaslBr. 18ra. 

82 

160,000 

1,010,000 



! 

Richmond and Danville 

142 

2,000,000 

500,000 

3,200,000 

421,762 

213,593 


Seaboard and Roanoke 

80 


Petersburg and Lynchburg 

133 

1,372,000 

1,490,000 

2,740,000 

322,000 


! 

Virginia and Tennessee 

204 

! 3,157,15^ 

2,068,027 

5,470,00(J 

157,000 

117-1 

Other roads 

69 


N. a. 

North Carolina 

223 

! 4,000,000 


4,235,000 




Raleigh and Gaston 

97 

973, 00( 

121,000 

1,135,451 




Wilmington and WeMon 

162 

* 



Wilmington & Manchester 

171 

, 1,115,00( 

993,000 

2,331,000 

344,636 

196,000 

675 

Roanoke Valley 

22 

S. C. 

S. Carolina, Cara, k Col. Br 

242 

4,200,00C 

2,750,00( 

7,150,00( 




Charlotte A Soiitli Carol in 

109 

1,201,000 

380,000 

1,720,000 

2,000,000 



• 

Greenville and Columbia 

16G, 

1,295,000 

970,000 




Northeajitern . 

102 




Cheraw «fcd Darlingbui ♦ 

40 






734! Other roads . . 

i 75 



1 



Ooorgia iOeorgia (War., Wa^ih., and' 







Athens brancheai . 

' 232 

4,156,000! 261,000 4,420,000 




Central (Savan k* Maconl 

; 191 

3,S33,OOOi 

: 3,833,000 


1 


Southwestern k Muscogee 

! 178 


i 




Macon A We.st (to Atlanta 

i lol 

l,354,50t 

; 129,0001 1,647,045 

348,588 

205,0001 


West. A Atlan. (to Ch.'ittan.) 

j 13S 


! 5,500,000 

871,366 

; 380,688|' 


Atlanta and Lagrange 

E. Ten. A Ga. &'eToanea.sw 

! 87 

: 725, oor 

200,000 

: 1,092,000 

278,000 

105,0001 

1171 Other roads . . . 

214 






Florida ‘Tallahassee 

21 






61 Other roads . . . 

40 



1 



AlahaniaMouteiinerv andWi'st Point 

116 

: 1,275,000 

655,000 

1,930,000 




'Mobile A Ohio (Mobile b 





C.*uro 540 miles) o]ien to 
fJolumbua, Mis-sisslppi . 

219 

6,794,821' 

2,066,960 

10,701,528 

421,329 

1 202,102; 


Ala. and Tenne.ssee Rivers 

73 





i Alabama and Mississippi , 

34 





1 1 

438 Mississippi and Tennessee . 

59 

792,793 

458,384 




iMifts. 

Mississippi Central . 

55 




201i!:SoutheruMississippi{Vicka 

a 







burg to Taylor’s) . . 

88 






.U. 

N. 0., Ja(3kson, Gt. North. 
N.O,, Oi>clousas & Gt. West. 

152 







80 

2,930,425 

671,645 

2,657,666 



! 

West Feliciana 

26 



1 Mexican Gulf . . . 

27 






341 

Other roads , 

50 






Texas 

Buffalo Bayou, Bras. A Col. 

32 







Houston and Texas Central 

35 







Galves., Hous., k Render. 

25 






90 

Other roads 

7 






Tetm. 

^ Va. , S. C., Ga. k Ala. 
Bast Tann. and Virginia . 

103 

1,068»526 

I,8fi2,e47 

3,208,139 




Bait and Georgia . 

no 

1,192,874 

1,788,669 

2,708,478 

227^868 

122,871 


Naisdi^He and Chattanooga 

159 * 

2,248,637 

A,m,m 

4,226,875 

558,569 

285,460 


Aiehama . 

28 

oae 

806,754 

626,889 
8 682.228 

718,388 

7.019.890 

58,776 

24,868 
















* 

I^oh. South, k North. Ind. 
lOaOlOthor rodU . . . 

BnrliagtoiiAitdMinottrt . 
Miasitttippi and Missouri . 
Duhuqus and Faeifie 
IKeokuk, Fortdes Moines,] 
I and Minnesota 
21«s|Keokuk, Mount Pleasant . ^ 
[and Muscatine . , 

Wise. iLa Crosse and Milwaukee: 

I (includes Watert'n. Div.J 

j 60 . . .i 

^Milwaukee and Horicon . 
i ;Miia'aukee and 

;Kaeiue and Mississippi 
Mineral i^int , . . 

.'fH Kenoaha. Rdikkf. and R. Isi. 
Missouri Xoriheru Missouri . . ! 

IStil'acific . . . V 

Caiifor. :Sacnwent<> Valley . . 

Total in United Statr-s .■ 
I’atiatua fAspiinvall to I'a. i- 




ml d,058»0»2 7,287.887 11,848,957 8, 104, 

475 6,928,900 9,219,86013,887,1702,714,8481,54^7 
55 ‘ 


l,l01,200i 919,757 

1,826,439! 2,400,000 8,578,757 691,844 273,797! 

1,586,405' 41*8,479 2,681,086 192,459 73,992; 


1,848,700^ 326,407 2,848,834| 

4,083,»Oo:. 4,337,828 8,200,8411 426,285 

1,200,000! 162,200 85,40< 


6,564,852il,254,639' 326, 054^ 


Sfeffment <>/ Puhiir Rctniut.^ njui Public Kxptndlhirrs tlurhifj ike Fiscal Year endivff June 30 f 
tiarf/abhj fo itart-iUifu iaatud, txrlus re of Tcmi Ftmih and Treasury Notee funded* 

ReCK 11’T5<. 

From ru;a<Mu.’-, pi:irttr eikdin;; Sept. 30, 1856, |20,677,740.4(/ 

IW. 31, 1856, 14,243,414.90 

Mar. 31, 1857, 19,055,328.55 

.IiMir 30, 1857, 9,899,421.20 

163,875,905.05 

tel!'! ,, qt!,ir(i r vmlitkg S«‘pt. 39, IS56, 892,380.39 

' 31, 1856, 808,252.86 

Mar. 31, 18,57, 1,066,640.11 

.l!u,c 30, 1857, 1,063,213.28 

3,829,486.64 

Miv.‘(‘ll:inooij.s and incidental source.^ . . . , 926,121.98 

Total rcceiptH $68,631,513.67 

Ralarico in Trt'jisury, July 1, 185() .... 19,901,325,45 

5Vul int'aMH ....... $88,532,839.12 

RXfKNDITURKS. 

For Civil List $7,207,112,42 

Foreign Intercourso 1,019,435.16 

Miscellaneous ... 19,306,874.79 

Under direction of the Department of the Interior (Indian and Pensions) . 5,368,274.72 

War Department . • 11,261,774.16 

Navy 12,‘^26,866.69 

for PuMic Debt 6,948,896.91 

Total expendibiro . . * . ' . . . . . $70,822,724.86 
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StijUement of the Debt of the United Slates on the 1 of November^ 1 856. 


Denomination of Debt. 

• 

1 Rate of 

Redeemable. 

j per cent, 

\ Amount. 

1 

! 

Principal and interest of the old 'j 



1 

•funded «and unfunded debt, ( 
Treasury-notes of 1812, and ( 
Yazoo scrip . . . J 


On presentation . 

j $114,118,54 

i 

Outstanding Treasury-notes fund- \ 
able or payable . . > 


On presentation . 

j 112,661.64 

i 

Loan of April 15, 1842 

6 

Dec. 31. 1862 . 

3,784,066.98 

„ July 22, 1846 . 

,, January 28, 1847 

6 

Nov. 12, 1856 . 

I 319,800.00 

6 

Jan. 1, 1868 . 

i 11,773,500.00 

„ March 31, 1848 . 

6 

July 1, 1868 . 
Jan. 1, 1 86i> . 

: 10,701,291.80 

Texan indemnity 

5 

I 3,632,000.00 

Texas debt, Act Feb. 28, 1855 

• - i 


1 523,470.68 

Present amount as above 


• 

$30,903,909.64 


E(Ktract of Letter from Dr. Chans isjg to Mr. Clay, on Annexation 
of Texas f and the War with Mexico. 

SoMB crimes, by tbeir magnitude, have a touch of the sublime; 
and to this dignity the seizure of Texas by our citizens is entitled. 
Modem times furnish no example of individual rapine on so grand 
a scale. It is nothing less than the robbery of a realm. The pirate 
seizes a ship. The colonists and their coadjutors can satialy them- 
selves with nothing short of an empire. They have left their Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors behind them. Those barbarians conformed to the 
' maxims of their age, to the rude code of nations in time of thickest 
heathen darkness. They invaded England under their sovereigns, 
and with the sanction of the gloomy religion of the North. But it is 
.in a civilized age, and amidst refinements of manners — it is amidst 
the lig|)|ks of science and the teaching of Christianity, amidst expo- 
sitions oTliie law of nations and enforcements of the law of universal 
amidst institutions of religion, learning,, and humanity---that 
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the robbery of Texas has found its instruments. It is from a free, 
welUordered, enlightened Christian country, that hordes have gone 
forth, in open day, to perpetrate this mighty wrong. 

We boast of our rapid growth, forgetting that throughout nature, 
noble growths are slow. Our people throw themselves beyond the 
bounds of civilization, and expose themselves to relapses into a 
semi-barbarous state under the impulse of wild imagination, and for 
the name of great possessions. Perhaps there is no people on earth, 
on whom the ties of local attachment sit so loosely. Even, the 
wandering tribes of Scythia are bound to one spot, the graves of their 
fathers ; but the homes and graves of our fathers detain us feebly. 
The known and familiar is often abandoned for the distant and 
untrodden; and sometimes the untrodden is not the less eagerly 
desired, because belonging to others. To this spirit we have sacri- 
ficed justice and humanity ; and through its ascendancy, the records 
of tliis young nation are stained with atrocities, at which communities 
grown grey in corruption might blush. 

Texas is*f> country conquered by our citizens ; and the annexation 
of it to our Union will be the beginning of conquests, which, unless 
arrested and beaten back by a just and kind Providence, will stop 
only at the Isthmus of Darien, lleucefortli we must cease to cry, 
Peace, peace. Our Eagle will whet, not gorge, its appetite on its 
first victim, and will snuff a more tempting quarry, more alluring 
blood, in every new region which opens southward. To annex 
Texas is to declare perpetual war with Mexico — that word, Mexico, 
associated in men’s minds with boundless wealth, has already 
awakened rapacity. Already it has been proclaimed, that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is destined to the sway of this magnificent realm ; 
that the rude form of society, which Spain established there, is to 
yield and vanish before a higher civilization. 

A deadly hatred burns in Mexico towards this country. No 
stronger national sentiment now binds her scattered provinces 
together, than dread and detestation of Eepublican America. She 
is ready to attacli herself to Europe for defence from the United 
States. All the moral power which we might have gained over 
Mexico, we have thrown away ; and suspicion, dread, and abhorrence 
have supplanted respect and trust. 

I am aware that these remarks are met by a vicious reasoiiung 
whicli discredits a people among whom it finds favour. It is tome^ 
times said, that nations are swayed by laws, as unfailing as those 
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which govern matter; that they have their destinies; that their 
character and position carry them forward irresistibly to their goal : 
that the stationary Turk must sink under the progressive civilization 
of Bussia, as inevitably as the crumbling edifice falls to the earth ; 
that, by a like necessity, the Indians have melted before the white 
man, and the mixed, degraded race of Mexico must melt before the 
Anglo-Saxon. Aw ay with this vile sophistry I There is no necessity 
for crime. There is no Fate to justify rapacious nations, any more 
than to justify gamblers^and robbers in plunder. 

liithertft, I have spoken of the annexation of Texas as embroiling 
us with Mexico ; but it will not stop here. It will bring us into 
collision with other states. It will, almost of necessity, involve us 
in hostility with European powers. Such are now the connexions 
of nations, that Europe must look with jealousy on a country whose 
ambition, seconded by vast resources, will seem to place within her 
grasp the empire of the New World. ^ And not only general con- , 
siderations of this nature, but the particular relation of certain 
foreign states to this continent, must tend to destroy the peace 
now happily subsisting between us and the kingdoms of Europe. 
England in particular must watch us with suspicion, and cannot but 
resist our appropriation of I exas to ourselves. She has at once a 
moral and political interest in this question, which demands and will 
justify interference. 

By the annexation of Texas we shall approach her liberated 
colonies ; we shall build up a pow’er in lier neighbourhood, to which 
no limits can be prescribed. By adding Texas to our acquisition oi* 
Florida, we shall do much towards girdling the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
I doubt not that some of our politicians will feel as if our mastery in 
that sea were sure. The West Indian Archipelago, in which the 
European is regarded as an intruder, VilJ, of course, be embraced 
in our over-growing scheme of empire. In truth, collision with the 
West Indies will be the most certain ‘effect of the extension of our 
power in that quarter. The example which they exhibit of African 
ireedom, of the elevation of the coloured race to the rights of men, 
iiB, of all influences, most menacing to slavery at the South. It must 
grdw continually more perilous. These islands, unless interfered 
with from abroad, seem destined to be nurseries of civilization and 
freedom to the African race. 

ifrill a alave-bolding people, spreading along the shores of the 
Mexican 0ulf, cultivate friendly sentiments towards communities. 
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whose whole history will be a bitter reproach to their institutions, a 
witness against their wrongs, and wliose ardent sympathies will be 
enlisted in the cause of the slave ? Cruel, ferocious conflicts must 
grow from this neighbourhood 0 hostile principles of communities 
regarding one another with unextinguishable hatred. All the islands 
of the Archipelago will have cause to dread our power ; but none so 
much as the emancipated. It is not more than possible, that wars 
having for an object the subjugation of the coloured race, the 
destruction of this tempting example of freedom, should spring 
from tlie proposed extension of our dominion along tfle Mexican 
Gulf? Can England view our encroachments without alarm! 

An English Minister would be unworthy of his office, who should 
see another state greedily swallow up territories in the neighbourhood 
of British colonies, and not strive by all just means to avert the 
danger. 

By encroaching on Mexigo we shall throw her into the arms of 
European states, shall compel her to seek defence in transatlantic 
alliance. Ifcw plain is it that alliance with Mexico will be hostility 
to the United States, that her defenders will repay themselves by 
making her subservient to their views, tliat they will tlius strike root 
ill her soil, monopolize lier trade, and control her resources ? And 
with what face can we resist the aggressions of others on our 
neighbour, if we give an example of aggression ? Still more, if by 
our advances, we put tlie colonies of England in new peril, with what 
face can we oppose her occupation of Cuba ? Suppose her, with 
tlwat magnificent island in her hands, to command the Mexican Gulf 
and the mouths of the Mississippi ; will the Western states find com- 
pensation for this formidable neighbourhood, in the privilege of 
flooding Texas with slaves ? 

Thus wars witli Europe aiid Mexico are to be entailed on us by the 
annexation of Texas. And is war the policy by which this country 
is to flourish ? Was it for interminable conflicts that we formed our 
Uiuon ? Is it blood shed for plunder which is to consolidate our 
institutions ? Is it by collision with the greatest maritime power that 
comin(>.rce is to gain strength p Is it by arming against ourselves 
the moral sentiments of the world, that we are to build up national 
honour ? Must wo of the North buckle on our armour to fight the 
battles of slavery ; to fight for a possession which our moral principles 
and just jealousy forbid us to incorporate with our confederacy P In 
attaching Texas to ourselves, we provoke hostilities, and at the same 
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time expose new points of attack to our foes. Vulnerable at so 
many points, we shall need a vast military force. Great armies will 
require great revenues and raise up great chieftains. Are we tired 
of freedom that we are prepared tc#place it under such guardians ? 
Is the republic bent on dying by its own hands ? l)oes not every 
man feel that, with war for our habit, our institutions cannot be 
preserved ? If ever a country were bound to peace it is this. Peace 
is our great interest. In peace our resources are to be developed, 
the true interpretation of the constitution to be established, and 
the interfering claims of liberty and order to be adjusted. In 
peace we are to discharge our great debt to the human race, and to 
diffuse freedom by manifesting its fruits. A country has no right to 
adopt a policy, however gainful, which, as it may foresee, will deter- 
mine it to a career of war. A nation, like an individual, is bound to 
seek, even by sacrifices, a position which will favour peace, justice, 
and the exercise of a beneficent influejice on the world. A nation 
provoking war by cupidity, by encroachment, and above all, by efforts 
to propagate the curse of slavery, is alike false to itself, to God, and 
to the human race. 

This possession will involve us in new Indian wars. Texas, 
besides being open to the irruption of the tribes within our terri- 
tories, has a tribe of its own, the Camanches, which is described as 
more formidable than any in North America. Such foes are not to 
be coveted. The Indians! — that ominous word, which ought to 
pierce the conscience of this nation more than the savage war-cry 
pierces the ear. The Indians ! — have we not inflicted and endured 
evil enough in our intercourse with this wretched people, to abstain 
from new wars with them ? Is the tragedy of Plorida to be acted 
again and again in our own day, and in our children’s ? 

But one thing does move me. It ^'is d sore evil that freedom 
should be blasphemed, that republican institutions should forfeit the 
confidence of mankind, through the unfaithfulness of this people to 
their trust. 
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Extracts from Reports hy Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy, ^wpermtendent of 
the last Decennial Census of 1850. 

Since the census of 1 840, there have been added to the territory 
of the United States, by annexation, conquest, and purchase, 833,970 
square miles ; and our title to a region covering 341,463 square 
miles, which before properly belonged to us, but was claimed and 
partially occupied by a foreign power, has been established by nego- 
tiation, and it has been brought within our acknowledged 
boundaries. By such means the area of the United States has been 
extended during the past ten years, from 2,0 j 5,163 to 3,230,572 
square miles, without including the great lakes which lie upon our 
northern border, or the bays which indent our Atlantic and Pacific 
shores ; all which has come within the scope of the seventh census. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the progress of our population since 
1840, it will be proper to deduct from the aggregate number of 
inhabitants shown by the present census, the population of Texas in 
1810, and the number embraced w’ithin the limits of California, and 
the new territories at the time of their acquisition. From the best 
information which has come to hand, it is believed that Texas con- 
tained ill 1810, 75,000 inhabitants; and that when California, New 
Mexico, and Oregon came into our possession, in 1846, they had a 
population of 97,000. It thus appears that we have received by 
accessions of territory since 1840, an accession of 172,000 to the 
number of our people. 

The iucrer.se which has taken place in those extended regions 
since they came under the authority of our government, should 
obviously be reckoned as a part of the development and progress of 
our population : nor is it necessary to complicate the comparison by 
taking into account the probable natural increase of this acquired 
population, because we have not the means of determining the rate of 
its advancement, nor the law which governed its progress while yet 
beyond the influence of our political system. The year 1840, rather 
than the date of the annexation of Texas, has been taken for esti- 
mating ber population, in connexion with that of the Union, bec/iuse 
it may safely be assumed, that whatever the increase during the five 
intervening years may have been, it was mainly, if not altogether 
von II. L ii , 
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deriyed fixim the United States. Assuming the population of Cali- 
fornia to be 165,000 (which we do partly by estimate), the total 
number of inhabitants in the United States was, on the first of June 
1850, 23,268,488. The absolute increase from the first of J une, 1840, 
has been 6,194,035, and the actual increase per cent, is 36*28. But 
it has been shown that the probable amount of population acquired 
by additions of territory should be deducted in making a comparison 
between the results ot the present and the last census. These 
reductions ^diminish 4;he total population of the country as a basis of 
comparison to 23,091,488, and the increase to 6,022,035. The 
relative increase after this allowance, is found to be 35 27 per cent. 
The aggregate number of whites in 1850 was 19,630,738, exhibiting 
a gain upon the number of the same class in 1840 of 5,434,933, and 
a relative increase of 32*28 per cent. But excluding the 153,000 
free population supposed to have been acquired by the addition of 
territory since 1840, the gain is 5,281,938, and the increase per cent, 
is 37*2. The number of slaves by the present census is 3,204,089, 
which shows an increase of 716,733, equal to 28*81 per cent. If we 
deduct 19,000 for the probable slave population of Texas in 1840, the 
result of the comparison will be sliglitly different. The absolute 
increase will be 697,733, <ind the rate per cent. 28 05. 

The number of free coloured in 1850, was 428,661; in iStO, 
386,292. The increase of this class has been 42,369 or 10-96 per 
cent. 

The decennial increase of the most favoured portions of Europe i-s 
less than one and a half per cent, per annum, while witli the Unitetl 
States it is at the rate of three and a half per cent. According to our 
past progress, viewed in connexion with tliat of the European 
nations, the population of the United^ States in forty years will 
exceed that of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland combined. # * * # # 

One of the most interesting results of the census, is the classifi- 
cation of inhabitants according to the counties of their birth. We 
are thus enabled to discover, for the first time, of what our nation is 
composed. The investigations under this head have res^ilted in 
showing that of the free inhabitants of the United States, 17,737,505 
are natives of its soil, and that 2,210,828 were born in foreign 
countries ; while the nativity (?f 39,014 could not be determined. It 
is shown that 1,965,518 of the whole number of foreign-born inha- 
bitants were residents of the free states, and 245,310 of the slave 
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states. It is seen that the persons of foreign birth form 11*06 per 
cent, of the whole free population. The countries whence have been 
derived the largest portions of these additions to our population 
appear in the following statement: — 

Natives of Ireland in the Uiiitetl States in 1850 
Qerrnany „ ,, 

Kngland „ 

Briti.sh America 
Scotland „ 

France ,. 

Wales „ 

All other countries 

2,210,828 


961, 7U‘ 
573,225 
278.675 
147,700 
70,550 
54,D69 
29,868 
95,022 


The proportion in which the t^everal counties above-named have 
contributed to the aggregate immigrant population is shown in the 
subjoined statement : — 


Ireland 

Cicrman}' 

Kngland 

Britis>h America 

Sct»tland . 

France 

W'nlc.s 

Mi!?(?ellanoouH 


43*04 per cent. 
25-09 
12*06 
6*68 
317 
2*44 
1 34 
4*47 


This view of the immigrant population is important, as serving to 
corroi't many evtravngant notions concerning it which have attained 
o.x tensive euri'encv. 



SBTENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

PfipMUm ^ the United Staies according to the Seventh Ceniut and lUpretentativee in Oongreee.* 


S I u 2 Fractions 
'a 5 t ® S S 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont , 
Massachusetts . 
Bhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York . 
New Jersey 
Penn^lrania 
Delaware . 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Looisiana . 
Texas 
Arkausa 
Tenoessf 
Kentuck 
Missouii 
Ohio . 

Michigai 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wiscons 
Iowa 


581,818 
Sl7,456 
. 813,402 
985,450 
143,875 
363,099 
3,048,325 
465,513 
2,258,463 
71,169 
417,943 
894,800 
653,028 
274,567 
621,572 


583,169 

817,976 

314,120 

994,614 

147,545 

370,792 

8,097,394 

489,333 

2,311,786 

89,242 

492,666 

949,133 

580,491 

283,523 

624,503 


994,514 ! 11 
2 

370,792 i 4 
3,097,394 I 33 


71,720! 1 
G34,,514i 7 
482,574 ; £ 
419,838 i 4 


22,631 j 
37,707 I 
33,851 
+60,284 
+54,122 
+90,523 
14,435 
' 2^.851 



2,311,786 

25 

+1 i 

+69,634 

2,290 

90,368 

90,616 

546,886 

1 

6 

1 

+79V771 

472,528 

1,232,649 

13 

—2 

18,160 

288,548 

753,619 

8 

-1 

6,235 

+47,398 

384,984 

514,513 

6 

-1 

381,682 

753,512 

8 


6,128 


Total by last 
Densns Tables 








&IOAKf01iiflOir. 



Total 

Population 
in 1840. 

tSlaveain 

1640. 

Total 

Population 
in 1850.* 

Total Free 

1 Population 
in 1860. 

Slaveeia 

1650. 

Representa- 
tive Pc^ula- 
tbn In 1860. 

Bep. 

in 

1860. 

Gain 

or 

Lose. 

Free States . 
Slave States . 
Dist. & Ter. . 

», 661, 865 
7,290,719 
117,769 

1,102 
2,481,582 : 
4,721 

18,434,922 

9,612,969 

143,985 

13,434,798 

6,412,503 

140,272 

222 

3,200,412 

3,713 

13,436,931 

8,380,742 

144 

90 

■fl 

-1 

_ToUl_ . _ . 

17.063.-S53 

2.487,35.') 

•23.191.876 

il9.9<<7,573 

3,204,347 

21,767.673 

234 



POPULATION OF SOME OF THE PllINCIPAL CITIES. 

According to the several Censuses of the United States. 


Cities. 


1790. 

' 1800. 

1 ISIO. 

1S20. 

1830. 

1840. 

1 1840. 

1850. 

Portland, 

Me. 

! 3,677 

1 7,169 

8,581 

12,601 

15,218 


20,816 

Bangor, 



850 

1,221 

2,867 

8,627 


14,432 

Manchester, 

N. H. 

1 

I 615 

761 

877 

3,235 


13,932 

Beaton, 

Mass. 

i 18,038 

; 24,027* 

.32,250 

43,298 

61,392 

93,383 

114,366 

136,881 

Lowell, 



i 


6,474 

20,796 

28,841 

38,383 

Springfield, 


, 

! 2,767 

3,914 

6,784 

10,985 


11,766 

Salem, 

a 

7,921 

9,457 

1 12,613 

12,721 

13,886 

15,082 


20,264 

Worcester, 






7,497 


17,049 

Providence, 

R. I. 

7,614 

110,071 

11,767 

16,832 

23,171 


41,513 

New Haven, 

Ct. 


5,772 

7,147 

10,180 

14,890 


20,345 

Hartford 



3,955 

4,726 

7,071 

12,793 


13,555 

New York, 

N. Y. 

33,131 60,489 

96,373 

123,706 

203,007 

312,710 

371,102 

615,547 

Brooklyn, 


3,298 

4,402 

7,175 

12,042 

36,233 

59,566 

96,838 

Albany, 


3,498 

5,319 

9,356 

12,630 

24,238 

33,721 

41,139 

50,763 

Buffalo, 



1,508 

2,095 

8,653 

18,213 

29,773 

42,261 

Rochester, 




1,502 

9,269 

%,191 

25,265 

36,403 

Williamsburg, 

,, 




1,620 

6,680 


30,780 

Troy, 

jj 


3,855 

5,264 

11,401 

19,334 

21,709 

28,785 

Syracuse, 






6,602 


22,271 

Utica, 


: 


1 2,972 

8,323 

12,782 


17,665 

Newark, 

N. J. 



6, .507 

10,953 

17,290 

34,140 

38,894 

Patei>on, 

> y 

! 




7,696 


11,334 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

42,520 

70,287 

; 96,664 

108,116 

167,188 

258,037 


408,762 

Pittsburg 


: 1,565 

1 4,768 

7,248 

12,542 

21,115 


46,601 

Baltimore, 

Md. i 

13,503 i 26, 61 4 

■ 46,555 

62,738 

80,625 

102,313 


169,054 

Washington, 

D^C. 1 

i ;i, 2 io 

^ 8,208 

13,247 

18,827 

23,364 


40,001 

Richmond, 

Va. 

! r.,537t 0,735 

12,046 

16,060 

20,153 


27,670 

CharUtston, 

S. (;, : 

16,359 118,712 

24,711 

24,480 

30,289 

29,261 


42,985 

Savannah, 

ihi. 

I 


7,523 

9,748 

11,214 


15,812 

Mobile, 

Ala 




3,194 

12,672 


20,515 

Nashville, 

Tenu. 




5,566 

6,929 


io,4rt 

Lmiisvillo, 

_.Ky. 


1,357 

4,012 

10,352 

21,210 


43,194 

Cincinnati, 

Oliio 

750 

2,540 

9,644 

24,831 

46,338 


115,436 

Columbus, 

! 




2,435 

6,048 


17,882 

Cleveland, 

n 

Mich. 



547 

606 

1,076 

6,071 


17,034 







9,102 


21,019 

Chicago, 

III. 




Mi 

■nn 

4,479 

• 

22,968 

Milwaukee, 

Wis. 






1,700 


20,061 

Mi ieoids 

Mo. 




4,598 

5,852 

16,469 

63,491 

77,860 

Njbw Otleans, 

La. 



17,242 

27,176 

46,310 

102,198 


116.876 

Sftijl Praaoiseo, 

Oal. 



•f 
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J%u dajf it publiaked, in Fonr Vohmett Demy $vo, price 86«., and Illustrated by 32 
&ed Engravingt and numerous Woodcuts^ 

THB 

POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

FROM TUK EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1638. 

(WITH A COPIOUS INDEX.) 

BY CHAllLES KNIGHT. 


In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says, — 
“ It U now almost the invariable custom in all competitions of students, to divide their 
ejraminations in English History into two great eras — the period before the Bevolution, 
and the more modern i»eriod. For the j^eriod to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s Histories 
have been generally chosen as the works to be studied. I may venture to affirm that^ 
* in our immediate day, the growth 8f a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice 
of either of the§e bot»ks, in some respects so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume, 
— the ecclesiasti^I convictions of Lingard, — render them very unsafe guides in the for- 
mation of the principles of the youth of thi.s kingdom. Without pretending that I have 
supplied the want, 1 tr\ist that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an 
earnest desire to present a true picture of past events and opinions, as far as I could realise 
them.” For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary 
details of this First Division of the Popular History are treated as forming a Separate 
AM) Complete Work ; with which view a Copious Index is added to tlie Four Volumes. 

The Second Division will come down to that perio<l of the reign of h r present Majesty 
which has become a c^'iistitntional epoch in the important change of*the commercial policy 
of the Country. 

“Till'; PoPULAU Ih.sToRv ok Enul.^nd ok : tnithuis, — and therefore none so well adapted 
{ 'haki.k:^ Kniout is of a 8<jinewl)!it higher prit;o j f«ir school or college as this ‘ Popular History of 
(ftunjiarit^g it witli works i.ssuing iu penny imm- j England.’ ” — Athvtxtum. 

Insitj) : but the plates, as well a.s the paper, arc “ Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; 
greatly auporior, and its literary merits are of a it will be emphatically popular, and it will gain 
very high oixler. Indood, nothing h:is over up- its popularity by genuinu moiit. ills as good a 
l>care<i 8U|)orior, it anything has been published book of the kind as ever was written. * # « » 
cMuai to tlu) account of the state of cofninorco, * The Popular History of England * has reached 
govominont, and society at ditToiaint poricKls.”— its fourth volume. * * * This extension of 
Loud BuwUOHAy’.s Ailthrm on Po^ynlttr fAtemture, the province of history to manners and common 
at thr Medinp of th: Natioual Association^/or the. life, tuid all that indicates the condition of the 
Pronwtkm of fiocial iScicjice^ October 12, 18.08. people, is far ilrom new, but it has never been 

” As an immense store-house — some two execute with anything like the happy ease 
thousaud Images of fjicts bearing upon tlio his- with which it is hero attempted, not overlaying 
torv, religion, litoratilro, arts, manners, and life the public annals, but interpenetrating them, 
of England from the Romans to the Revolution • * * * The author apologises for having 
of 1688, Kniout’s Popular rii.sTouY OP Enolamd outgrown the limits originally proposed. This 
is beytmd all question a very remarkable work, apology will be very readily accepted by his 
Not the leasri'omarkablo feature lu it ^rhaps readers, for no one can think that there is a 
is the freshness of fee I in ' and the catholicity of word too much.”-— Wetiminsi^ Rtmw. 
mind which still inspires a man, whom many “ Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a 
yot associate with nothing else than the utiUta- particle of bombast ; in short, by bis genuine 
riauism of the * Useftil Knowledge Society.’ ” sympathy with all of English kind ; he disarms 

Spectator, the qjritic ; and we predict that the reception of 
Meantime, wo very cordially recommend his book ^1 fully justify its title. Hisattem^ 
Mr. Knight’s v<dumes to the readers whom they to supply the pUioe of Hmne'n JHetorp is in a 
seek. We know nf no history of England so greit measure successful, at least ws know to 
free from pittiudlco, so thoroughly honest and which we ourselves shall henceforth turn to by 
impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, anddllus- preference. Deo. 29, 1858. t 


BBADQURT and EVANS, II, BODVBRIB STRBBT. 



ARTS AMfr SOIBNOES. 



T iHRKfi of iho Four DMiloiift ol Urn Impcatet work hoving been completed, and 
c ^e pttbUoatloii of tiuiFQOBI^H DIV^IOK being about to commence, the Pro- 
prieton desre to mdl Mtentioii to the character of the Cyclopedia, as a wmgd^ body of 
knowledge. 

As eeparate wpikSt the nature of the Cyclopedia of OsooRaPHT, of BioanaPHT, of 
Katubal Hxsron^and of Arts and Soiskces, is sufficiently clear. fiut» taken as a 
whole, the connection of these great Divisions may require some very brief elucidation 
If the Fnj^b Cyclopaedia had been arranged in two Alphabets ^ instead of in four, 
the one department might have been called IMero/ry, tbe other SeUnt^c. 

The Cyclopaedia of Oeogbapht, and the Cyclopsedia of Bioorafht, forming Ten 
Volumes, embrace together not only the Description of every Country, but its History 
in all ages. Under the geographical name will be found a rapid view of a nation’s pro- 
gress. Under the biographical names will be found all the great public events, and the 
religioas, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed m the lives of its 
eminent citizens. « 

The Cyclopaedia of Natural History, and the Cyclopiedia of Arts and Scibncfs, 
now commencing, and forming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physicai 
and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of i^ience to Productiv# Industry. Tlus 
concluding Division also embraces all branches of mL^eUanoous information not strictly 
referable to these general heads. 

The English Cyclopaedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Peunv 
Cyclopaedia, which has always remained in the hands of Mr. Kniodt. Every article in 
that celebrated work was an original contnbution, furnished by many of the most 
eminent men of the times. The elaborate revisions, with the large additions, of the 
present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Se\eu 
Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary production alone of the-ie Twenty 
Volumes, not Sax shortVif Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

TfarM-fourths of the Cyclopsedia being now completed, no doubt can arise as to the 
certainty 4»f the remaining fourth being regularly carried to a conclusion Tbe list 
Divhdou commence tn the periodical course of publication on the Slst'of Jauuaty, 
1850, and will be finished in the last month of 1860. 

It will be issued in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number; price 2a* each and 
in Volumes, Six in number, at mtervals of four months. 

THE COMPLETED DIVISIONS ABE PUBLISHED AS FOLLOWS* 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOP>EDIA OF QEOOhAPHY. 

ih«r Volumes, Price 21, 28.; cr, in Two VolnmM^ holf^hounft fmroceoy 2i. lO^f 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOP>EDIA OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Four VoiUffieai Prwe 21, 2#. / or, m Tm VolmmSf half abound inoroceoy 21, 10? 

THE ENOLtSH CYCLOPiCOtA OF BIOGIRAPHY. 

Sia Prit^ or, in Three Tolmm, huif*bom^morom^ Sf, l%$, 

WHMS » aSABBUBY A BVANB, 41, BOUTBitat 4nmt, 



t *«!*» : _ 

8IE HEW WOBK on tlio lOTFTIAHS. 

/n croiVH 8w, wth numeroui Mtutrations, price 7$. M, cloth, 

THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OE THE 
PHAEAOHS. 

BY SIR GAITHER WILKINSON, D.C.L., P.R.B. 

To which is added, an INTBODUOTION 1# TBS STUDT OP BGYPTIAN HiBROGLYPHS. 
By ftAMUBI. BIRCH. 

** A deliglitAil book to go to Sydenham with.'’~.<f<Aen<eum. 


LAHSOS’S WORKS. 

/n Tteo Volumes, medium 8in>, price 32«. cloth, 

THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

INCLUDING 

THE IMAOIHAET OONYEBSATZOES, WITH A HEW AND ORIGINAL SERIES ; 
pnUOLlS’ AHP ASPABIA ; EXAMIHATIOH OF SHAK8PEARE ; PENTAMEROR UF BOCCACCIO 
ARD PSTBABCA; HELLENICS; TRAGPLIES ; AND POEMS. 

With many laige Additions throughout^ and the Author’s last Corrections. 


Also, by the tame Author, 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OP 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


ANTONY AND OCTAVIUS. 

6CEKES FOR THE STUDY. 


lOe. 6d. cloth. 


Fcvp. 8vo, 2s. (rd. 


^ LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 

lOe, M. cloth. 


POTULAB EDITiOK OF FORSTER'S GOLDSMITH. 

/» crown ^vo, price 7s. 6d., uith Forty Woodcuts, 

THE LIFE * TIMES OE OLIVEE GOLDSMITH. 

By JOHN FORSTER, 

Hatdster^At'LAw, Author of Lhet of Rtstet^en of the ConiQuniwenlt ti.*' ~ 

‘‘This is real, Oct. JSM, 


pUtAUlhed, in demy Svo, uHh Map, price 1 6s, 

BICnONAET OF THE INDIAN 
ANDS S AJMACENT COUNTRIES. 

Bl^J^fOEAWWtBD. P.BJ. 





HEW WORE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENINO. 

Tkit day is punished, tn post Sw, wiih numerous PUxns and llUutrationt, price tSi., 

HOW TO HAY OUT A GARDEN: 

Intotided as a Gtonoral Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Bstato, fram a Quarter of 
on Acre to a Hundred Acras lu Extent, with Heference to both Design and Executioa. 

By EDWARD KEMP, 

Laodseape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country ** 

OABDKinBBS CHBOinOLB. 


CONTENTS : 

PART l.~THB CHOICE OP A PLACE. 

^ails and Conrenience of Access Relative Elevation of the Distinct, i FiViafcing Shelter and Furmture. 
Nature of the siwoimding Pro- ( ’liaracter of the Soil Views to be obtamed from it 

wrty ^d Nei^bourhood. Form or Outline of the Land. &te and Aspect for a House 

« ornier Usee of the Place • Asnect and Ciunate i Back o-nii front AnDroaches to it 


Attempting too much 

Kockenes and Rustic Objects near 
the House 

Much plaiitmg immediately around 
a House 

Belts, Oumps, and narrow strips of 
riantatiou 

Couluung a placet^ much 


I Aspect and Ciunate i 

PART II.— WHAT 'to AVOID. 

I Rendenng It too exposed 
Cuttmg down many Imr^ Trees 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. 
T^nsuitable Decorations 
Tricks for Suri wising People 
AU kuul'i of Kccentncitv every 
•Kirt of ^ham 
Undue Piaiuuem 


I Back and front Approaches to it. 


In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Qeometnoal 
Figures 

Carnage Dnves that are wanting 
m Ijength 

Kitchen Gardena m very small 
Places. 


PART III— WHAT TO ATTAIN 


I (.FNEKAL nilNl iril 
Suiiphiity 
Tntncao 
( oiiNeuujuo 
1 uniisutnest. 

Suugno>is au<l Seclusion 
T nity and Congruity 
(Vuimxum 
8>iMnietiy 
(iiiulation of parfii 
Apourent Lktcuit 
tlunntss and Polish. 

C'ouct.'almt nt of offices and Out* 
buililnig«i 
Viiittj 
( ontniht 

Ongnnility and rresJnieas Modes 
of uttiunmg tluHii 
rxnnssion and Tone 
St\ le and Mannei 
AdiHitation 

HtlDJiK 

ApDr<>priatiou 
fnntntiou of Nature 
lU intjv 

< tnnbioct'on pf different I*rh)Cl- 
]tUH U> foi ni a Mliole 


I II f.I MItAL OBJEOrS. 
1 >oonoray 
. SliLlttr 

Approaches bi a House 
! Treatiueiit of Wailu 
I Vciu es 

; OutUues of Beds and Masses, 
j akj outline of Plantations 
[ Flowers chiefly to be m dctacheil 
Flower-honlers Ibeds and masses 
Speciineii plants 
Undergrowtli 
Evergreens 

Architectural gardening. 

I If. TAR I TCIT.AR OBJECTS. 

Influence of little things on DesigU. 

Mounds anil Bimks 

Tr^ suited to particular styles of 


buildings ami places 
Masses of particular plants for 
effaot as to form and colour. I 

Shadows fmm Trees I 

Coveredways, WireTexnplest Trel- 1 
Uses, Verandahs, cmd other sup- 
for Climbing Plants. 1 


1 Flower-beds to be flUed with low 
I potted Evergreens in the wmter 
Substitutes f or Grassbeneath Tre^ 
Hedge rows 
Temiiorary shelter 
Edgings for Walks and Flower- 
beds 

IV. SrECTVb DEPARTMENTS. 
Parity Field, or Paddock. 
Floalr-garden 
Rock or Fern Garden. 

Rose Garden 
Pinetum 
Winter Garden. 

Bowling Green. 

Water 

Arbours. 

Statuary* 

Green-houses and Oonservatones. 
Kitchen Garden. 


Avianes, Apianes, Grottoes. 
Lodges and Entrances 
Sea-Mde Gardena 
^wu or Suburban Gardens. 
vMages and ViUam Gardena. 
Ompact Gombinaiion of Parts. 


PART IV.-PRAGTIOAL DIBBOTlONa 


Diainiige \ 

I i vtllmg Hedge rowtr 
I nnuation of Kon<ls and Walks 
tiroiuid woik 


^ting forimmedUteeflfe^ PreparaHoU of Borders for Fruit 
1 - Trees in Kitchen Garden 

Choice of Plants and of Plants suited for locali- 


l*reparatioij of Ground for Plant ! Support!) 


obtaining them. 


uiKinid 

Uuiliiig with the Piciuiesuuc 


Supportmga^ Staking npwlF Order in which the different opera- 


Alsa^ by the same Aut^r, price Sa 

THE HANDBOOK bf .HAEDENING, 

KLEVENTH BDItIQI#. ' 



WORKS 'ey W. «l. THACICERKy. 




In of pal])iea'ti<«i» in Shilling Ports, with Illastnftioiis bj the Anther, 

THE VIBGINIANa 

Thi Ftrd Tot. v computed^ and jnOlxihed in doth hoard*, pnei lOx 


THE EEWCOMES. 

[Uuitrsted hj Bicbaud Dotlb. Two volf 8vo, 
olOth,28f 

VANITY FAIR 

Illustrated by the Author One vol 8ro, cloth, 

21i. 

%* Also, a Cheap and Popular Sdtixon, inthovd 
lUuttratum*, un^orm with the Miteellanxee, 
crown hvo, 6s 


PENDENNIS. 

niostrated by the Author. Two vols^Svo^ cloth, 
26h 

Alto, a Cheap and Poptdar Fdiiton, vntkcut 
JUudratuM*, unt/omi wUhrthi MUeeUames, in 
crovm 8»o, 7# 


HI8TOBT OF 

SAMUEL TITMARSH. 

Illustrated by the Author Ouevol small 8 vo, 
cloth; 4# 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 

HS. IHACIKEEATS EABLT WEITHTGa 

Complete In Four Vr Is , crown 8to, pnee 6s each unlfonn with the Cheap Editions of 
** Vanity Fair ” and ** Fendenms 

jaSCBUAWES IH PROSE AND VERSE 

The eonietOe of each Volume of the “ MIsedlanUs ’ are also published tn separate Parts, at larunu 
pnees, as foUom — 

VOL I. 


e d 

Biillps .... 16 

Tfli $ir0 B PafsHs 2 o 

fun Anmtvhhs or 

V fimaiA « ..10 

fluh Boots —Cox’s Dukt . 1 0 

VpL IL 

\kms ih 

IfeiN* -Cast*', 

^ It. I « 



s d 


VOL ttl 

Hshoirs Qf Barry Xitsdok . d 0 

A Jsrmvp or tm Bnxrh — Hk 

BiodA ant . 1 0 

A IiirxLB DmimR at tiiunini’s — 

Tim Bmroiin Sow CmrsuoY 1 0 

VOL m 

Tigf Pimgoxnw Pirm.— Hmi’s 
Wif . A . . 2 6 

A itffigMx. ftroRt » I 0 

f tti SilwHIg ftWAIfjg 
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WORPCBY MR. OH^l^ piCKi»8. 

In One 8v0f teUh JUueCratUms by ff, IT. Srwne, prkt ' 

I. i ■ 

DOMBET AND SON. LITTLE ' i>iElREP. 

DAVID COPPERFIEU). JP^AK^HOUSIB. 

OLIVER TWIST. HARD^’tIMES. 

lllustmied by G. Cruikahaiik. 8vo, 11*. In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5*. 

vn. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGIjAND. 

Price 10*. fid.f neatly bound in cloth, complete in 8 vole. ; or 8*. 6(2. each. 

CHEAP EDITIOH OF THE WORKS OF UR. CHARLES RICEEHS. 

In One Volume, with an Engrawl FrorUitpieee, price be. each. 

DOMBET AND SON. j BLEAK HOUSE. 

DAV^D COPPERFIELD. 

•,* The above editions are uniform in sise and price with the Cheap Edition of Mr. Diekenft former 
Worts, published by Messrs. Ckajonan and Hall. 


LIBRART EDITIOH of the WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICEEHS, 

Publishing Monthly, by Messrs. Chapman d: Hall dnd Bradbury ds Evans, post Bvo, price 6*. eoxh. 
With Vignettes and Portrait qf the Avlhor. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED:- 

V018 

BB- 
. . 2 
. 1 
. . 1 
. 2 

Ami the succeeding Volumes loill appear in (he following order:-- 

DAVID COPrEBFIETiD 2 Yols. in March and Apiil. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AMERICAN NOTES 1 Vol. In May. 

BLEAK HOUSE 2 Vols. iu June and July. 

LITTLE DOHBIT . * 2 Vols. iu August and September. ' 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 1 VoL in October. 


C^STMAS STORIES OF CHARLES DICEEHS. 

Handsomely hound in cloth, with gUt edges, price U, each. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being THE OHIMBS.-A Goblin Stwr of some Belle 
a Ghost Story ftr Christinas. that rang an Old Tear Out and a New Tear 

THE OIUCKBT ON THE HEARTH, A Fairy , 

Tule of Home. THB BATTLE OF LIFB. A Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOSTS BARGAIN., 

BOOKS FOR MR. Dicxiarf t 

■f. d. '1 '■ ■ • e. d. 

A CHRISTMAS CAgaOL IN PROBE .1 0 IJTTWI DOlfBip .10 

Tit» mesm asms hbabth . . i' 

THBCHIMBB . . r's 1-- ,0 'ltBa,04l(P ':i. . .t'.'l 0 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS . 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
BARNABY RUDGB, HARD TIMES 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND 
PRINTED PIECES 
SKETCHES BY BOZ . . 

OLIVER TWIST ^ . 

DOMBEY AND SON . . . 



TfiDE ENGLISH .Cf CLOP JIDIA. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


yn ■ < 

^^HSBE of the Four Diyidloiia of l^is amportaut work having been eompleted, 

%nd the publication of the FOUBTH DIV^ISIOK haviiig eommenoed, 
the l^prietoTB desire to oall attentiou to the diaraoter of the Cyclopaedia, 
as a impute body df knowledge. 

Ae sep^erate works, the nature of the Cyclopaedia of GEOOBA3eHr, of 
of Nitubal Histoby, and of Abts ism SciWCBS, is sufficiently 
clear. But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
require some very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopaedia had been arranged in tm Alphabets instead 
of in four, the one department might have been called Ziterary, the other 
$eientific, 

Ihe Cyclopaedia of Geoobipht, and the Cyolopmdia of Biogbapht, 
forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not only the Description of ever} 
Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be 
round a rapid view of a nation's progress. Under the Biographical names will 
be found ^ the great public events, and the religious, moral, and inteUoctual 
liktoiy of every btate, as detaOed in the lives of ito eminent citizens. 

The Cyelopmdia of Nitubh^ HisroBT, and the Cyeiopssdia of Abts abd 
SoibBces, now in dourse of puhlicatian, and Klso Ten Volume*^, 

present every feature of the Physical and Uoral Sciences, and of the applica- 
tions of Soie^ to Productive Industry. This ooiudtldiilg Division abo embraces 
all bran<ffieB ef misccUsneons iufcimatioii not strictly referable to these general 
heads* 


Bugludh Cyclojpssdia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the 
Penny Cryehies£% lAich has slways rems^d^ in the hands (k hb. Kbioht. 
Evffl^arHidelntM; celebrated work was an cHriginsl contribution, furnished 
moft fimsmi |sen of the The elsharate revisions, 
• — ‘i of tfie^ phwwnt ffflfk;'have Itfvdved a new outlay for 

ef wot less than ^Sav^ ^amd Pmmds, mAcing the cost of 
of Pweaiy Toloima^ net M fAort rf Fifty 

WLDiiie 

, i*a to a 

flws »i['5 






THE ENGLISH CYCLOPiEDlA. 

(In Four Dimiont.) 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIQHT. 


THE POLLOWim DIVISIONS APE COMPLETED: 

THE ENGUSH CTCLOPjEBIA OF BIOGBAPHt. 


Six yolvmeiy Trice £S ; or, in Three Volumee, half-bowid moi^occo, £3 12$, 


This Cyclopaedia of Biography may, without 
preaumptioD) be stated to be the most complete 
Biographical Dictiona»7 extant ; unequalled m 
any language for the universality of its range, 
its ibluess without verbosity, its accuracy, and 
its completeness to the present time. It pos* 
sesses the now and important feature of giving 
notices of living persons, English and foreign, 
of contemporary celebrity Those notices, and 
of eminent persons recently deceased, constitute 


a fourth of the whole work. The Six Volumes 
contain as much matter as Forfy Octavo 
Volumes, such as those of the ‘*&ograplie 
Universelle ; ** they exceed iu quantity the 
Thirty*two Volumes of Qhalmers’ “ Biographical 
Dictionary,” and Four of these Volumes are 
eq^ in extent to the Twelve Volumes of Rose’s 
“Biographical Dictionary.” No work of a 
simim nature approaches the English Cyclo- 
paedia of Biograpny in cheapness. 


THE ENGLISH CTGL0F.S:DIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumee, price £2 25. ; or in Tico Volumee, half -hound morocco, £2 lOs. 


Iu this Cyclo|)ajdia, which oiubraoes the phy- 
siCsil features ot overy c» nhti-y, and the statis- 
tics ol its departments, its cities and marts of 
comnierco, as woU as recording its history to 
the most recent period, the greatest eare has 
been bestowed to give completeness to tho 
valuable articles upon which this new work is 
founded. That care has not been confined to 
leviMon and correction. Many new articles 


have been introduced, and many of the old ones 
sup’ .ied by otr era wnoily re-written. The ful- 
ness and accuracy of the information, thus fhr- 
nisbod, render the Cyclopssdia of Geography a 
necessary manual for every library and news- 
room; not presenting a dry catalogue of names 
of places, but hirniahing notices of general tu- 
I torest, and embracing whatever is new and 
important in Geographical Science. 


'*By common consent this ' Ctolopabdia of Geography’ seems to be an excellent 
woik. It took its rise in the * Penny Cyclopiedia,* where the department of Geography 
was particularly well managedL All later disooveries, and the multitude of facts of all 
magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmen of the camp and the 
tel] ill, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the lichest we have.” 

We$ifiiUin$ler Ileviem, October, 1358. 


THE ENGUSH OYGLOPJEDU OF NATURAL 
HISTORT. 


Four Tohmet, Trice £2 2$,; or, in Vbhmee, hnlf-hund fiiorodce^ £2 l(k. 


This department of tho Cyol<^piBdia Ittcludes 
the oontiiDUiions of the most eminent English 
naturalists. In Bptart, those of Dr. Zemkeitais 
Dr lindicy. Dr. Imyle ; ih GkoiOot, those 
of Sir Henry as La Deche, Mr, Homer, and 


nooLoaT, those pne. Brocurtp, FresniNSN 
FnrbM, Mr. Ogdhev and Mr. WaWhouie; in 
ConrAUAttva Avatohy and Fsvholoqy, those 





ll^STRATED' 

NEW WORK, WITH ILLUSTRITIONS BY LEECH. 

iy«|Nwtv/or Pli(2tcaN^ ^ ^ 

A LITTLE TOUE IN IBELAND. 


A TtSIT TO DITBUM, OALWAT, CONKAJIAItA. ATHLONK, UMBBICK, XIU.ARNET, 
OLENOABRIFF, CORK, ETC ETC. ETC 

Bt an OXONIAN. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BT JOHN LBECB. 


piOnniES OP LIFE AND CHARACTER. From the CoUec- 

of 1ft Punch By JOHN LEECH In Two handsome Folio Vduiiies, price 12« each 

YOUNG TROUBLESOME; Or, MASTER JACKY’S HOLI- 

X DAYS By JOHN LEECH A Senes of Plates , pnco 6« 6cf plain, 7t M coloured 

in. 

ffHE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, 

X and ROBINSON What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 
By RICHARD DOYLE A handsome 4to volume, cloth extra, pnee 214 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS’ OF THE ENGLISH B^ 

i"A RICHARD DOTLB Wtth Eitraots by FERCIVAL LEIOH from "Pips’ Duet 
E legantly bound in half morocco, price 159 

THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert A 

X A’BECKETT With Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts. By JOHN LEECH Hand 
somely bound in tw«ivols , price 219 

THE COMIC HISTORY 0F^*'R0ME. By G. A. A’Bfckfti 

X With Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts. By JOHN LEECH Handsomely bouud lu 
cloth, pnee 11# 


SPORTING WORKS. 

WITH COLOURED ENOEAVINGS, ANTD NUMEROUS WOODCLJb, 

By JOHN LEECH. 


.1 


,MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By the Author of 

4*X Handley Cross,” Ac. With doloured EngiuvingSr Hy ^OHN lEfiCH One \ 
price 149 


tlANIl^feY CROSS} Or, MH JORROOKS’S HUNT. W; 

lA Vr JOWSI vmm 8T0,pitoiiii. 


ith 



... 

ittriL 

IhirtaetiCi 


;• Cnl THE RICHEST COMMONER IN 

ti Sponfifc’s Toitr,*" ** Handley Orces,'* kc Dlnstrated with 
aMttwtaerous LEECH Bvo, price 14# 



Wd^KS OF DOUGLAS JERROtOl 


In Eight Fotumei^ crown SvOf pnec is, ca/shy 

THE COLLECTED EDITION 

or 


THE WRITINGS OF DOHGLAS JERROLD. 

f 


VoL. Gilhs AiTD St, James. 

VoL. 2 . — Men op Cuaracter. 

Contents : — Job Pippins: the Man who I 
“couldn’t help it”— Jack Runnyinedo : ! 
the Man of “ many thanks.”— Adam Buff: I 
the Man “without a Sliirt” — Matthew i 
Clear: the Man “who saw his way” — i 
John Applojohn: the Man wht? “meant 1 
well ” — Barnaby Palms : the Man “ who I 
felt his wify^l— Christopher Snob; who j 
was “ bom to bo hanged " — Creso Quat- 
trino : the Man “ wdio died rich.” 

VoL. 3 . — Mrs. Caddle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures. — The Story op a Feather. — 
The Sick Giant and the Doctor 
Dwarf. 

VoL. 4 . — Cakes and Ale. 

Ct)NTENTs : — The Lesson of Life— Perditus 
Mutton, who iKJught a Caul— The Mayor 
of Ilolo-cum-Comer — The Romance of a 
Key hole — Mr. Peppercorn “at homo” — 
The PrOi'icbcr’s Parrot — The IJvoa of 
i>mith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson— 


Shakespeare at “ Bankslde The Wine 
Cellar, a “ Morality”— Kind Cousin Tom— 
The Manager's Pig— The Tapestry Weaver 
of Beauvais— The Genteel Pigeons— Shak* 
speare in OlSna— The Order of PoYerty— 
A Gossip at Beculvers— The Old Man at 
the Gate— Tho Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans 

VoL. 5 . — Punch’s Letters to his Son, 
AND Complete Letter Writer — 
Sketches op the English. 

VoL. 6. — A Man made of Money. 

VoL. 7. —Comedies ; 

Contents .'—Bubbles of the D.w— Time Works 
Wonders— Tho Catsj[)aw— The Prisoner o 
War— Retired from Business— St. Cupid 
or Dorothy's Fortune. 

T/ufse are also sold separately ^ price 1«, each. 

VoL. 8. — Comedies and Dramas : 

Contents .—The Itent Day— Nell Gwynne— 
The Houaekeoper — ^The Wedding Gown— 
The SchooLFellows— Doves in a Cage.— 
Tho Painter of Ghent. — Black-eyed Susan. 


THE FOIXOWIHa ABE PUBXI8KED 8DABATELY:— 


^ s. a. 

Thk Caudle Lecturk.s . .10 

The v^TORY Of A Feather ..20 
PuNt n’s Letters TO HIS Son . , 1 6 


t. d. 

The Lesson op Lipb— the Lives of 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson 1 6 
Sketohbs qf thb English ..16 


Price 21«., or semrcdelyy 6«. meky 

four FOBTBAITS of DOUGLAS JEBBOLD. 

PHCWOORAPHED BY HIS TOBND, DK. DMliOliD. 




BVAKS. 



ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 

♦ 


Br. Lindley. 

rpHE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; Or, mb Steucifr*, CiAaMHo*- 

«oisr, A»D UsBB OF Flahts. lUostrated upon the Natural System. In One Volume, 
8to, doth, price 86s., with upwards of 500 Dlustrations. 

^HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, structural and Physiological. 
A YYith a Oloesary of Technicid Terms. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth, with numerous 
^ j^ustrations, price 12s. 


MEDICAL AND (ECONOMICAL BOTANY. With numerous 

Ulustratioiw* A New Edition, in One Volutnc, 8to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

QCHOOL BOTANY ; Or, Tb* Rudiments of Botanical Science. In 
One Volume, 8to, half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, price 5s. 6rf. 

T^ESCRIPTIVE BOTANY ; Or, The Art of Describing Plants 
-L' correctly, in Scientific Language, for Self-Instruction and the Use of Schools. 
Price Is. 


Sir Joseph Paxton. 

"DAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. Edited by Sir Joseph Paxton 

and Dr. Lindley. Complete in Three Volumes, price 33s. each, elegantly bound 
in cloth. This work appeared in Monthly Parts, which are still on sale, j)rice 
2s. 6d. each. 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY; Comprising the Names, 

•L History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together witli u full Explana- 
tion of Technical Terms. Crown 8vo, price 16 s. cloth extra. 


rVHE 

A QA 


Mrs. London. 

LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWIHl 

HARDEN. Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the OrnamentaKPlanlH 
grown in Gardens and Shrubberies. With full directions for their Culture, The 
Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s. 


Mewra. Standidi and Noble. 

PRACTICAL EfiNTS ON PLANTING ORNA:\r!<:N''l A (. 

A trees. With psrricalar reference to Oonifenc. In which ail the Hardy 
are popularly described. Price 5s. in cloth. 

f 

Edward Kemp. 

H OW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended fts 

in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a Quarter of an A. jv i ■ .i 
^ Hlbdrod Acres in extent). Price 12s., illustrated with nnmenm.s I’lan.^, 
and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 

Kemp’s * How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on Pracf.iral T.;ind»^r;q- 
Oaraan^ whicn Yon appeared in this country, its value )>oing much itirro-rsi d ov .oi 
extrsordhiRry number oroxeellont instructive wotKlcuts.”— (yarticneni’ ChroHki>\ 

TSHE HANPBOOk OF •GARDENING. For the im'. of j)cr;<.ins 

who powetts a small Garden. The Eleventli Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 
2s. in cloth. ‘ 




IMPERIAL PARIS. IwctUDiNO 

^ New Sobkbs fob Olp Viwtobs. WHh an 
Illuitrated Cover by Johk Tekhiil. Pnoe 
U.M. 

" A veii plewant book. Ml of picturei 
lightly and brightly nalnted— Ml of know- 
ledge, thought and observation. Those 
who seek to obtain a olosor acquaintance 
with Parisian life than is to bo extracted 
from a Guide book can i&ircely do better 
thau carry with them a copy of * Imperial 
Pai’ia’ "-^At/ienofum. 


2'HE COMIC BLACKSTONE. By 

0. A. ABeckett, Author of the “ Oomfo 
History of Kugland,” &c. With an Illustra- 
tion byGEOHOKCBUiasUAMK. NowJSdition» 
fcap Svo, price 2s. 


THE (lUlZZIOLOGY OF THE 

^ BRITiSII DHAMA. By G. A. A Bim;kett, 
Author of the “Comic Uisbiry of Eniiland," 
Ac. With Illustnitieus by 0. Cruiksuank. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 


SECURITY AND MANUFACTURE 

(.)F BANK NOTES, Being the Substance 
of a Lecture delivered at the Ro'ial Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. With explanatory 
Nute.s and Efiimived SiX'cimeus. By lisyRY 
BiiADiuruY. l^ice 5s. 


TJIK DKAI) SECRET. Ry Wilkie 

COf-LINS. Iii Two Vols., post Svo. 
Price '21. ^ 

“ riear and lifelike conception of cha- 
rae^ei-; varii^ty of scene; ai.alogue of a 
I'crlcilly n.itural and fiponbuieous kind ; 
liuTuour and pathos, close observation of 
thoso minor iiicident.s and subtle elements 
wlio h fill ibii outline of a tale with tlio 
Yitolity of truth ; vigorous and delicate dc- 
s rij'tion, and a style delightXully easjMmd 
idiomatic, —all these are to be found in the 
l*cforo us. A Ix'autiful purity of 
r’; .IP, I expression N])reads over the 

of the story.” — Uadtr. 


I hi: ENCHANTED DOLL. By 

.M .M-.K l.KM-t\. With Illustrations by Ilica- 
.1.10 I'oYi.E, Price 

1 liC HEUl OK .AITLEIUTE. By 

M •. i h J.ruoN-. Prieu 1<. 


tin: enollsh hotel nui- 

^ By Ai-bkht HMnu. 'With Illus- 

! i.;t i'.ii-i !iy .John Leech. Ibioo Urf. 

TH E IHiETICAL WORKS OF 

A 1 ,PX A NTiFdl roi’E. Anmigod expressly 
!..v Sriot.il.s and Families. By W. C. Mac- 
i(.i;.\oy, Ert.i. Pri(j<5 4<. 6(A 


I CHABllIONE; A Tiif 'or ^ 

! ^ QmAT ATHIKUH MYOLCm*. 

I By EnwAiin A. Lbatham, lf.A« In Two 
Vok, po«t6vu. Price IBs. 


THE HATUEAL HISTORY OF 

CAGE BIRD8. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, and Partioulars as to their Manii^ 
ment, Habits, Disease, Breeding, 4^c. By 
J. M. Beobstein, M.D. Handsome cloth. 
Price 6s. 


flANDBOOKS OF COOKERY 

THE TOILETTE;— GARDENING ;-4Bid , 
THE LAUNDRY. Price 2s. each. 


SCRIPTURAL CHURCH TEACH- 
ING. By Rev. H. Mouut. 12mo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 0d. 


P ARRACK SERMONS. By Rey. 

^ H. Moule. Pcap. Svo. Price 2s. 6d. 


M ATTER ; ITS Forms and GorERN- 

LAWS. By Georoe Duplex. With 
many Illustrations. In Fcap. Svo. Price 
3s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


QTORY of ^‘NELL GWYNNE,” 

^ AND THE SAYINGS OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND. Related and Collected 
by Pei’kr CuNNiNGHAis, F.S.A. One Vol. 
Crown Svo, with Plates. l*rice 6i. 


QTORIES from a screen. By 

^ Duulkv Costello. With an Illustrated 
Cover by J. Tenriel. Price 4s. 6 d . bound. 


A SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE 

-tl- HISTORY Of AGRICULTURE, in An- 
cient, Medimval, and Modern Times. By 
Chanuos Wrem Hosktms. Cloth. Prioe 6s. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR 

’’ DINNER? Satisfactorily answered by 
numerous Bills of Fare for from Two to 
Eighteen Persons. By Ladt Clutterbucx. 
Price Is. 

THE SHStflstER’S GUIDE. 

^ Containing ample Directions for making 
the Roturn^L and complying with the Pro- 
visiotis of the Mbrchakt Shippino Act, 
17 & 18 Viet., 0 . 104, and the Merchamt 
Shippino Act’S Repeal 17 A 18 Viet., 
c. 120 ; with ConEB of the Acts. Also, 
the Regulations to be obserre<] when 
Engaging ahd Dlschaijglng the Crews of 
FoREioN'Goiivo And oome-trade Ships. 
By the Rbqistear-Qbneral of Skamsv. 

* Price Is, 



^3 ^ mtX 9 PtmjSBBD AT BIUDBQBT AKD XTAN8. 


QHASLE 8 J[NI 0 HT '8 POPtJLAB HISTOBT OF 
ENGLAND. 


PnMiilifay IfimtUy, in OaoAhUUlig Hnmben, 

TBS 

POPULAE HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

BY CHARLES KNiaHT. 


1^ The MretJNrii&n ef this impertant work^fronn the JEarliest limes to the Hevelution of 
i688 iyfith a eopiom and formma a complete worky is published in Four 

VolumeSy price 96e,j iliu8tratcd 6pp2 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodnds. 

In a FoetBcript to tlie Fonrtli Yolame^ i^ikich concludes tlus Period, the author says, — 
** It is nour^iiK)stiihe iuTariable coBtom in all competitions of students, to divide their 
ezaminAtibiiN in ^gliah Hiaioiy into two great pras — the period before the Beyolution, 
ai^^ihemort modem period. For the period to 1689, either Hume's or Lingard's Histories 
have been generallj cboeea as the works to be studied. I- may venture to affirm that, 
in our immediate day, the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice 
of either of these books, in some'respects so valuable. The political prejudices of Hume, 
— ^the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard, — ^render them very unsafe guides in the for- 
mation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have 
supplied the want, I trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, by an 
earnest desire to present a true picture of past events and opinions, as far as 1 cotild rcali::c 
them.” 

For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsidiary details 
of this First Division of the Foculab History, are treated as forming a Separatk and 
Gonplbte Work ; with which view a Copious Indkx is added to the Four Volumes. 

The Sbookd Division will come down to that period of the reign of her present Majt sty 
which has become a constitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial pulii v 
of the country. 


LORO BROUGHAM. 

«Thb Popular HisTdhv of Enoiakd or 
Charles Knight is of a somewhat higher price 
(comparing it with works issuing in penny mim- 
bers) ; but the plates, as well as the paper^ are 
greatly superior, and its Utmary molts are of a 
very high order. Indes*^ jtmthing >]uus ever sp* 
peamsd sopeiior, if anythmig liiui been ptiblisb^ 
equal to the account of ths state of eomniKaue, 

■ ' ‘ t'at diflfereiit petlodk”^ 

, iU the Mtdmg of 


govermnent, and sooiSjra 
Address on Popular. 4 


the National Assoeiatim/orthe Promotion of Social 
Science, October im. 


** Thus, by hearty eni 
particle of bombast { * 
empathy with all 

author) succeeds In 

he disarms the critic i 



yet trithout a 
y me genuine 
tiiid, he (the 
. patriot while 
predict that 


the re^tion of his bm ^fy justify tbi 
title. Jm attempt to thinly the place of 
Hutm's Mistorp in measure success- 

ful, at least We khow^^ Mfech we ouxsolves 
shall henoeforil ' 

■ ' wsSnjwNSTNirAkvijew/ 

**Mr. Enigdit's BS6kwsQ:tj#fe^ Hb iiamef 
it will beempbatloaBly ]X$«^;sbd H will gi^ 



the province of history to ruanuers hu< 1 cui! ji ": 
life, and all tlmt indicates the couditiiui ' i li* 
people, is far from new, but it ha.s iicvf r i-c. i 
executed with, anything like tlio 
with which it is bore attempted, not ovoi i iv iiu 
the public annals, but iutcrpeiietratiii^ . 
The author Hpologisos for havii>g uutgrowji f ';. 
limits originally proposed. Thisupolugy w;; li- 
very readny acoi^ea by his readers, f<.Vn-< >, • 
can think that there is a word too inucb. ’ 
8PECTATOH. 

“ As ar immense store-l.ouso ~ <nu, : 
thousand pages of Ihcts bearing ui><>n i. . 
toiy;, reliipen, literature, aits, manucTN, tit.G 
of Kngland from the Homans to the Ihyv , „ . ; > , ■>. 
of J6«6t Knight's Popular H iatorv of . i v - j ^ 

is beybnd all question a very renuirkuhU: .. 
Kotthe least remarkable feature in ii > . ^ 

isthefrerinmssof fe^g ahd the cntlmh i' . 
tnind which still insi^tfas a man, wlvni. !< :< 
yet aasoeiats. with nothing else than ti;o n u , 
jHUiitUtti of the * Uf^fhl Knowledge 8uciL.r,j. 

y-AmsHMVM, 

' ** MeantirNlit' ' -very^'^oor^ >?!. ( s ■ > i ■ : 

Mr. Knight's Volumes to the readers whom (i ,. v 
seek. We kniow Of no histoiy of England . 
free from |>N!ladice, so thoimighly houcf^t arid 
impartial, iostd^ With Ihets, huicius. and dins 
trauons,— and therelbre '&ttiiie so well adapt [ 
for sfdmol or eopgs »» this * Popular History of 









